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THE DWELLINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Aq the present time, the greatest Continental nations are engaged 
in discussions upon the fundamental principles of society. These 
discussions, which are now and then carried on peacefully in clubs 
and newspapers, and quite as often very stormily conducted by 
means of barricades and street fights, are at the best but unsatis- 
factory, French and Germans are by no means agreed upon the 


meaning of the liberty which they love, of the equality which they’ 


insist upon, or of the fraternity of which they dream, and in pur- 
suit of their trilogy continually enact scenes which sorely belie the 
sacred words which are fabled to have inspired them. But we in 
England, thanks to the sturdy common-sense of our forefathers, 
have luckily mastered these rudiments, and having acquired a 
greater amount of practical liberty than is enjoyed by anyother 
nation in the world, have reached’ a higher stage” in dur 
social development. For the last ten or a dozen years, 
the leaders of opinion have more especially directed their 
attention to questions which affect the health, the comfort, 
the rational amusement, and the physical and moral well- 
being of the masses. It is only in England that sanitary science 
can be considered a populiir topic. There is not leisure for such a 
study among populations whose chief business is to play at soldiers; 
but in our country—with much social evil to be diminished, if not 
remedied and prevented—it is fortunate that the wealthy, the 
powerful, and the intelligent have not been so intensely satisfied 
with the existing state of things, as to shut their eyes against the 
mischiefs which are quite compatible with a very high civilisa- 
tion, and with the enjoyment of the greatest possible amount of 
political liberty. It is true that our sanitary reformers have 
still a vast amount of labour before them; that London 
yet possesses a barbarous cattle market, and does not pos- 
. 
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sess a good and cheap supply of water ;.that many of our large 
and growing towns are even in a worse condition than the metro- 
polis—undrained, unsewered, ill-watered, ill-lighted, and ill-ven+ 
tilated; and that many hundreds of thousands of the people live 
in physical as well as in moral degradation. Bat, after all, much 
has been already done. The social elevation of the multitude has 
become the question of our country and our-time; and from the 
Prince Consort, who may not interfere in Parliamentary politics, 
but who may lend his illustrious name and his great talents to 
the more valuable, if less exciting, efforts of the philanthropic 
arena, downwards through all classes of the active-minded 
men who influence opinion, these questions attract more attention 
than any other. Most of our populous and thriving towns are en~ 
deavouring to provide public parks, libraries, and museums ; to 
build model lodging and dwelling-houses for the labouring classes ; 
to establish public baths and wash-houses ; and, in many instances, 
to encourage, by means of garden allotments, a taste for floricul- 
ture and horticulture among the poor. All these things, done or 
attempted, are symptoms of the great fermentation of those ideas 
of social development which have sprung from the uninterrupted 
peace of the last six-and-thirty years, and betoken a new 
—and, it is to be ‘hoped, a favourable—era in our national 
history. The very troubles and perplexities of our neigh- 
bours have given these questions an impetus; for not only 
religion, and philanthropy, and the natural progress of civilisation 
in a country happily not at war, but the reasonable calculation of 
the upper classes, that the best means of maintaining a population 
in quiet is to extend the comforts and the decencies of life to the 
very lowest substrata, have co-operated to this result, A regard 
for, and fear of, the people, have combined to excite attention to 
But, whatever may be the causes, the result is 
certain ; and, as far as it has yet extended, it is beneficial and gra- 
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tifying. The country that can minimise political, and maximise 
moral and social questions, is in a fair way of becoming greater 
and happier, and of extending a humanising influence to every 
quarter of the earth, 

One great secret of the growing favour of such projects for the 
amelioration of the condition of the working classes, as we have 
mentioned, probably lies in the fact that these projects are disco- 
yered to be self-supporting, and not eleemosynary. Charity is a 
blessed thing ; but if the men who endeavour to provide the poor 
with better homes, and with more extended facilities for comfort, 
health, and recreation, make their efforts successful in a pecuniary 
sense, they do a far greater amount of good than any mere 
act of charity could accomplish. They relieve themselves 
from the invidious position of administering ostentatious be- 
nevolence, and at the same time place the poor upon that 
footing of equality which is most consistent with mutual 
self-respect and permanent good-feeling. When public baths and 
wash-houses are found to pay their cost, and to answer as mercan- 
tile speculations ; when garden allotments are found to be attain- 
able without loss to those who originate and conduct them, and 
with pecuniary profit to those who cultivate them; and when it is 
discovered by capitalists that decent dwellings for the people, built 
with a proper regard both to amenity and utility, and with ‘all the 
appliances of modern science and discovery, can be constructed so asto 
pay a very fair percentage on the sums invested in them, a practical 
victory has been gained of a higher amount of benefit than could 
acerue from any acts of pure philanthropy, however extensive, 
This is our present position; and the abolition of the Window-tax, 
which formerly prevented the outlay of money upon blocks of build- 
ings for the working classes, may be expected in due time to lead 
to a large increase in the number of such edifices in all our great 
towns. Bat, while rejoicing at this prospect, we would ask whether 
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nothing is to be done for the rural districts? The agricultural 
labourers of England lie under peculiar disadvantages in 
this respect. ‘Too often, by the opera of the law of 
settlement, the owners of the soil, to rid themselves of 
the support of paupers, demolish cottages and huts, and 
force the labourers to reside beyond the boundaries of their do- 
mains or their parish—in some instances as great as from four to 
six miles from the scene of their daily toil, No new homes 
are provided for these people, who often cluster too thickly for 
health or decency in buildings already overcrowded, or betake 
themselves to the nearest town, to be a burden upon the shop- 
keepers, and to congregate in miasmatic and purulent places, 
where the cholera or the typhus is their constant companion. The 
cause of sanitary reform makes progress in all the great centres of 
our wealth and industry. It is high time that those who are in- 
terested—as who amongst us is not?—in the existence of a moral 
and happy peasantry, should bethink themselves of the means 
of providing them with dwellings fit for human beings, 
and of counteracting the evil consequences of that wholesale 
demolition which prevails in too many parts of the country, If the 
whole labouring population of England must be driven into the 
towns—if England, like Spain, must see her rural districts depo- 
pulated, sanitary science must yet make greater efforts to improve 
our cities than it has yet done; but if, as the tendency 
of opinion would seem to indicate, and as true policy would recom- 
mend, the wants of the agricultural classes are to be studied, the 
sooner some attemptis made to siay the ‘progress of demolition, 
and to improve the existing dwellings of the peasantry, the more 
creditable to our national character, and the more safe to our insti- 
tutions. 


ATTACK ON CHINESE PIRATES BY THE BOATS OF 
HER MAJESTY'S SHIP “ CLEOPATRA.” 

We have been favoured, by an obliging correspondent at Hong-Kong, with the 

following interesting details of the scene engraved upon the preceding page, 

which is believed to be the first attack of the kind that has taken place by boat 

within 50 or 60 miles away from the ship:— 

“ On the morning of the 24th June, Mr. Caldwell (superintendent of police), 
having received information from some fishermen, who bad been attacked, plun- 
dered, and badly wounded near Mir’s Bay, that some pirates were in the vicinity, 
waited on the senior naval officer to inform him of the circumstances of the 
case, Captain Massie thereupon ordered the Cleopatra’s barge, pin- 
nace, and cutter to be manned and armed for a pursuit. These 
boats started from the ship at 11.80 a.m., under the orders of Lieutenant 
Price, in the barge, accompanied by Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Copland (midship- 
men). In the pinnace, with Licut. Porcher, was Hon. C. Crofton ; and a fisher- 
man in each of the boats, In the cutter was Mr. Smith, Second-Master, and As- 
sistant-Surgeon M'Kay, On mevting sme boats outside the Lyemoon Passage, 
they learnt that, on the previous day, a rice jank had been captured near Mir's 
Bay. Although the men had only their dinners with them, they determined to 
push on, but were compelled to anchor for the night under the island of Simoen. 
On the following morning, they learnt from the inhabitants of a small village, 
that the piratical fleet had been seen the day before in Biay’s Bay; whither, 
after filling their water-beakers, they immediately proceeded. On nearing 
the point of the bay, three Junks were observed at anchor, which, on sight 
ing the boats, immediately weighed and made all sail up the bay, 
‘when chase was at once given, and, after several hours’ exciting work, the 
boats succeeded in driving three up to the head of the bay, where they ran 
them on shore, The crews Jumped overboard and escaped over the hills, 
except two, who were made prisoners. Four other junks made 
their appearance from different parts of the bay, but succeeded in 
escaping during the time the others were being attacked. The vessels : 
wore all searched and burnt. ‘The first junk mounted 17 guns, and 
carried above 80 men; the second mounted 15 guns and 2 gingalls, and above 70 
men. The third junk ran np at the very end of the bay, and had time enough to 
Jand her guns and the most valuable part of her stores, but, from the carriages 
left on board, she must have mounted 10 guns. The first two were well found in 
everything, particularly powder, shot, and stinkpots. The junks defended 
themselyes during the greater part of the chase; two, in particular, that i 
frequently rounded to, and opened their broadsides on the pinnace { 
and cutter with shot and grape (as seen in the sketch); but for- } 
tunately without doing them any harm. The pirates which infest the } 
entrance to the harbour, doubtless, have heretofore thought themselves \ 
pretty safe in committing depredation, unless when a steamer was here. This / 
will have tanght them that a distance of fifty or sixty miles from a pendant in i 
their own stronghold gives them no security, even when a steamer is not avail- } 
able. It happened to be the very same place where the Fury attacked 29 junks | 
anchored in line, the whole of which were destroyed.” { 

In the /riend of India we find the following additional particulars ;— 

“ The chase and running fight continued for five hours, At the expiration of i 
that period, and almost in the very spot where Shap-'ng-tchi's fleet was de- 
stroyed, three of the largest junks came toan anchor, and the crews, jumping 
overboard, fled for the hills, They all escaped but a Weichow and a Tamshuy 
man, now safely lodged in Victoria Gael, both of whom, besides gallipots of 
opium, had four or five dollars apiece on their persons. 

“In thinking of this expedition, we cannot find terms expressive of our sense 
of the praise due to Lieutenants Price and Porcher, three midshipmen, Mr. D. 
R. Caldwell, and the several boats’ crews. Starting with only one day's pro- 
visions and water, they pulled and sailed, with a midsummer sun over them, for 
a good part of twenty-four hours before they came up with the enemy; and 
then, almost sick from exhaustion, they commenced (with two twelve-pounders) 
& cannonade and fusilade upon three vessels, mounting eighteen guns 
aplece, and otherwise armed to the teeth, sufficient to have blown them out of 
the water with a single broadside—they continued that attack until nearly all the 
powder was expended, and eventually succeeded in capturing and burning them 
to the water’s edge. Throughout this encounter there was only one casualty; 
Lieutenant Price being slightly wounded with a spentshot. ‘The sails of the 
boats have suffered the most, and bear sufficiently honourable testimony to the 
severity of the encounter.” 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur Brevet.—There is now no longer any doubt on the subject of 
& brevet. It will probably be of the same date as the ene in 1846; viz. the 9th 
November, the anniversary of the birth of the Prince of Wales. Although it is 
ethos the brevet is decided upon, the extent to which it will proceed is 
uncertain, 

Numertcan Return or tHe Orricers on Retmep Furi anp 
Hatr-Pay.—Lieutenant-colonels, 195; majors, 285; captains, 987 ; Heutenants, 
1090; ensigns, cornets, and second-lieutenants, 168; paymasters, 93; adjutants, 
24; quartermasters, 185; surgeons of all ranks above assistant-surgeons, 232; 
assistant-surgeons and apothecaries, &c., 78; veterinary surgeons, 10; cha 
Jains, 20. The half-pay of lientenant-colonels is usually 11s. per diem; that of 
majors varies from 7s. 6d. to 10s.; of captains, from 35. to 88.; of lieutenants, 
from 2s. 4d. to 5s. 2d., and one officer of this rank receives only £29 153. per 
annum; the ensigns’ half-pay fluctuates from Is. 10d. to 3s. 6d. per diem, the 
majority receiving 3s. a day; paymasters on half-pay draw from 4s. to 15s. 
day ; adjutants average 3s. 44d. per diem ; quartermasters range from 2s, to 8s. ; 
regimental surgeons draw from 2s. to 17s 6d, a day, according to length of ser- 
vice ; assistant-surgeons from 2. 6d. to 5s. ; veterinary surgeons, from 3s. 6d. 
to 12s.; chaplains, 2s 6d. to 16s, The oldest lieutenant-colonel is Philip Walsh, 
Jan. 8, 1800; the oldest major is A. Rose, Dec. 10, 1807; the oldest captain is 
T. Askew, half-pay, Feb. 26, 1794; the oldest lientenant is Charles Grant, half- 
pay, 8ist, Jan. 5, 1778; the oldest ensign is Second Lieutenant Lyle, R.M., July 
22, 1780; the oldest paymaster is G. Decurteret, 50th Regiment, Feb. 15, 1798; 
the oldest surgeon is J. Bolton, half-pay, 7th West India Regiment, Sept. 14, 
19h + the oldest quartermaster is J. Mingay, 92d Foot, May 12, 1783, 

Comaussariat Department.—From the evidence adduced, the 
select committee on army expenditure have recommended that a rigid revision 
in the commissariat department abroad shall take place, and a considerable re- 
duction made inall our colonies. They are of opinion that the monetary trans- 
actions are unnecessarily complex, especially those applying to Canada; and in 
almost all the colonies the number of separate chests is much too great, 

fxoors FoR tHe Care.—The Government have no present inten- 
tion of sending any more troops as a reinforcement to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Tue New SreaM-vessers.—The new steam-vessels, one a 28-gun 
screw ship, after the lines of the Tribune, building at Sheerness; and a paddie- 
wheel sloop, after the lines of the Cruiser, building at Deptford, announced by 
us some time since to be builtat Pembroke, are to be ti 
Behe ey ne Eee old Royal Navy names. 
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colour, the latter bearing the following names‘of actions and services in which 
the 7th has distinguished itself:—Martinique, Talavera, Albucra, Badajoz 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Orthts, Toulouse, Peninsula. 

Carrain Groxtarrs’ InveNnTION.—An invention by Captain 
Groetaers,of the Belgian Engineers, has been lately tested at Woolwich. Itisa 
simple means of ascertaining the distance of any object against which operations 
may have to be directed, and is composed of @ staff about an inch square and 
three feet in length, with a brass scale on the upper side, and a slide, to which 
is attached a plate of tin, six inches long and three inches wide, painted red, 
with a white stripe across its centre. A similar plate is held by an assistant,and 
is connected with the instrument by a fine wire. When an observation is to be 
taken, the observer looks at the distant object through a glass fixed on the left 
uf the scale, and adjusts the striped plate by means of the slide; the assistant 
alse looks through his glass, standing a few feet in advance of his principal, at 
the end of the wire; and, as soon as the two adjustments are effected and de- 
clared, the distance is read off on the scale. In the three trials made at Wool- 
wich, the distance in one case, although more than a thousand yards, was deter- 
mined within two inches; and in two other attempts, within a foot. It is obvious 
that such an inatroment, if to be depended on, will admit of being applied to 
other than military surveys and operations, and may be made useful in the civil 
service. 5 ay 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

The persecution of obnoxious journalists by the Government is stil] maintained. 
The Patrie is to be proseeuted for having printed certain revolutionary docu- 
ments, in violation of the law of July, which prohibits the printing of papors 
connected with criminal cases while under investigation. M. Baresse, the re- 
sponsible editor of the République, has been summoned to appear on the 14th of 
October before the Court of Assize to take his trial on a charge of publishing a 
letter from a subscriber containing false assertions against the Government. 
The Démocrat du Rhin has been seized. There has been one acquittal, how- 
ever, that of M. Rouy, the editor of the Presse, who was tried on Monday, for 
having published the letter of M. Victor Hugo to M. Vacquerie, which had ap- 
peared in the Avénement, and which we noticed last week. The jury returned 
a verdict of not guilty, and M. Rouy was discharged, 

On general politics the advices of the week are more than usually barren of 
interest. The Journal des Dédats declares that the party ot order will stand by 
the electoral law of the 3lst of May, and not consent to its repeal for the sake of 
aiding the re-election of Louis Napoleon, 

Amongst the rumours of the week was one respecting a change of the Ministry. 
M. Faucher and the Minister of Justice, it was said, were to go out, M. Odillon 
Barrot was to be the new Premier, who was te propose a modification of the 
electoral law of the 3lst May, Those rumours were, however, devoid of any 
foundation. 

‘The annoyances cauced to English residents in Paris by the late decree re- 
specting foreigners have attracted the attention of the Marquis of Normanby, 
who has represented the matter to the French Government. 

Two Legitimist members have been elected to seats in the Legislative Assem- 
bly, viz. M. Gouyon for the department of the Morbihan, and Capt. Kersansie, 
of the navy, for the department of the Finisterre. They are both of extreme 
Legitimist opinions, and have lived in retirement since the accession of Louis 
Philippe to the throne in 1830. M. Gouyon was an officer of the Royal Guard 
of Charles X., and distinguished himself in fighting in the streets ef Paris 
against the insurgents during the “ three glorious days of July.” After the de- 
parture of Charles X. he retired from the army in disgust, and his friends say 
that he has not visited the capital for the last 21 years. 

The market women (/es dames dela Halle) were yo delighted with their recep- 
tion at the Elysée, on the occasion of the commencement of the New Central 
Market of Paris, that they have invited the President of the Republic to a ball to 
be given on the 26th instantat the Hotelde Ville, M. Berger having readily 
placed the grand suite of rooms at the disposal of those ladies. 1t is understood 
that inviiations will be very sparingly issued, and will be confined chiefly to the 
husbands and relatives of the ladies, and some leading official personages. 


GERMAN STATES, 

The Emperor of Austria, who has been making a tour through his Italian 
provinces, made his solemn entry into Milan on the 2ist ult. His Majesty was 
on horseback, and passed the garrison in review. He afterwards attended high 
mass in the cathedral. ‘The attitude of the people was calm and respectful. 
Milan was brilliantly illuminated in the evening. The same evening the Em- 
peror proceeded to Monza. On the 22nd he returned to Milan, when he visited 
all the public institutions, returning to Monza in the evening. Monza is a 
small town, abont twelve miles from Milan, with a country palace, and fine parks 
and grounds, where Radetzky has fixed his head-quarters. 

From Berlin we learn that on Monday evening last, the King of Prussia’s 
brother, Prince Wilhelm, died there of apoplexy,in his 69th year. He was 
father of the Queen of Bavaria, of Prince Adalbert, Commander of the Prussian 
Artillery and Marine, and of Prince Waldemar, who, during his travels in India, 
‘was present in a battle against the Sikhs. 


UNITED STATES. 

According to the accounts this week from New York, which are dated Sept. 
20, the United States Government had received despatches from New Orleans, 
announcing that the remaining 130 prisoners at Havannah were to sail for Spain 
on the Sth ult. It is said that the President sent out instructions by the Atlantic 
to the American Minister at Madrid, to urge the Spanish Government to exercise 
mercy towards her misguided prisoners, 

The great railroad jubilee at Boston had ended. Lord Elgin, who had at- 
tended the yéte, was expected hourly at New York. President Fillmore had 
been extremely ill, but the last accounts were more favourable. 

With reference to the fugitive slave riot which we notieed last week as having 
taken place in Christiana, in the State of Pennsylvania, we have by this arrival 
some further intelligence. Theleading parties implicated in the murder had 
been arrested and brought before the magistrates to answer the serious charge 
brought against them. Great excitement prevailed both at Philadelphia and 
Christiana. The negroes in the vicinity were barricading themselves in their 
dwellings, and it was feared further violence would grow out of the deplorable 
event. One of the parties shot was atterwards robbed of 400 dols. and a gold watch 
worth 175 dollars. The matter had caused much sensation at Baltimore, of 
whose citizens no less than 100 t» 200 had gone to the scene of the riot to assist 
in securing the murderers. Later accounts state that the negrees were greatly 
alarmed, and many of them fied from the districts. 

By this arrival we have advices from California to the 16th of August, which 
were conveyed to New York by the steam-ship Jilinois, with specie to the 
amount of 1,400,000 dols. Another fire had taken place at Sacramento, which 
destroyed property estimated at 30,000 dols. Fresh yeins of gold had been dis- 
covered, which promised an immense yield. 


INDIA. 

The accounts from India this week are dated respectively Bombay, September 
1, and Calcutta, August 22. The news thus received is remarkable for the 
deuths of two very distinguished individuals; viz. Moolraj, the ex-Dewan of 
Mooltan, who sige on the 11th August, while on his journey to the fortress 
of Allahabad, and the Vizier Yar Mahommed Khan, of Herat, who died on the 
4th of June. The eldest son of the latter, Syed Mahomed Khan, has succeeded to 
the throne of Herat, Dost Mahomed is resolved to oppose him, and, for that 
purpose, has placed his son, Hyder Khan, at the head of a large army, with 
orders to invade Herat, 

Goolab oa had gained some successes over the Gilghit mountaineers of 
Kashmere, who had taken up arms against the Maharajah. 

ich tothe extent of £70,000 had been discovered in the opium department 
at Bombay. 

A great quantity of rain had fallen in Scinde and the Punjaub, which had 
caused inundations and much loss of life and property. 

The Indian Government has been constrained at last to enter into a negotia- 
tion with their enormous creditor, the Lalla Jotee Persaud, to liquidate their 
prodigious debt by instalments of ten lacs of rupees (£100,000) in bard cash 
(the Lalla having declined receiving his dues in bills or other paper currency) 
per quarter. The first instalment has, we understand, been aiready paid to this 
extraordinary creditor, without whose aid our armies would have perished trom 
sheer destitution during our recent wars on the north-west frontiers, 

We learn from Calcutta, that Mr, John Lang, the barrister, who had defended 
Jotee Persand, had been tried for a libel contained in the Jearned gentleman’s 
nee prepared for publication, though not uttered by him in the court, ‘The 

bel complained of characterised one Colonel Mactier as a coward. Mr. Lang 
was found guilty, but he gave notice of a motion in arrest of jadgment. 2 

Amongst the deaths noticed are those of the Hon. J. E. Drinkwater Bethune, 
member of the Supreme Court of India, who died from a liver complaint on the 
12th of August; of Captain John Croft Hawkins, assistant superintendent of 
the Indian navy, which was occasioned by being thrown out of # curricle; and 
of C. G. Prendergast, Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service. 3 


Tax Mopgt Repveric.—The New York Herald furnishes us with 
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A TRIP TO BRUSSELS DURING THE SEPTEMBER 
FETES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Brossers, Monday, Sept. 29. 
Tue quiet, sober, yet pleasure-loving Belgians have just passed a week of mad 
excitement. Amusement, I need not tell you, forms at all times, if not the 
whole, at least a very great part, of the business of their lives. They know well 
how to enjoy themselves ; but it is in a way of theirown. They can no more 
understand an Englishman's manner of passing the time, than he can sympa- 
thise with theirs. It is the distance between fast and slow—between flashes of 
lightning and the flow of the “lazy” Scheldt—between a Brighton express train 


and the comfortable ruamble-bumble that crawls along the Government line from 
Ostend to Malines, 


Fancy the effect upon a cozy, steady-going, chronometer-like population, of 
such an acceleration of pace as that which comes upon them once a year, on 
the anniversary of the “glorious” days of September! They are obliged to be 
wound up for the occasion, and then they go off whizzing till they fairly run 
down. On Saturday the collapse was melancholy to behold; and when, on 
Monday, all the grand decorations, the festoons, the flags, and the evergreens 
had been finally swept away, it was only then that the good folks began to 
awake from their trance of satiety, with something like an appetite to begin 
browsing again. Happy people, who know the real value of time! 

I confess towards them Belgians no little love, and no little admiration. 
If I were not an Englishman (accustomed to put the drag-chain on myself), I 
think I could almost find it in my heart to bea Belgian, The dear, fat, puffy, 
comfortable souls! They are your model nation of vegetating Christians, They 
are on the ¢arth, and of the earth, and heaven bless them for it! They are not 
above their origin, or ashamed of their mothers. They humbly live in cities 
erewhile built up by giants. What a tranquil grandeur in those noble 
edifices, where the most stirring dramas in the history of freedom have been 
acted. And how self-knowing the inheritors, not to dare assail those ancient 
relics with the irreverent hand of modern innovation! Yes, I do love the Bel- 

jans, évent were it for no other thing than that they always build up, never pull 

lown. If they want more room, they shoot ovt their rays of brick and mortar 
inte the rural environs ; never lay hand on the time-honoured architecture of 
the older quarters of the cities—those buildings which are at once a solemn me- 
morialof the past, and areproof to the degenerate taste of the present. 

As we have four or five days to spare, suppose we mingle with these pleasant, 
gracious-looking people, and see their ways at times of unwented testivity, 

It is Tuesday, the first day of the yéfes in honour of the Revolution of 1830. 
From the earliest dawn of day, masses upon masses of the people have poured 
fourth into streets ; for, here, they make time, by getting up early, strong after 
refreshing sleep. As we wander through the more modern streets of this gay 
and elegant city, we ree, that, ifa corfége of sovereigns were expected to passin 
triumphal procession, the preparations could not be more splendid than for this 
commemorative festival of freedom. The houses are adorned with flags; the 
carriage-ways are overhung with festoons of garlanded evergreens, suspended 
from poles erected at close intervals, and also clothed in the spoils of the 
forests: there are triumphal arches, grand orchestras for music on the large 
ureas whereon “ the people most do congregate ;” inscriptions—in short, all that 
external manifestation of national triumph and joy which looks so well at times 


of public rejoicing. And then, what ever-flowing streams of gazing spectators! 
what cries of admiration! what a cheering prospect of happy faces, lit up by 
quiet enjoyment and the pride of nationality! How riant, how exulting, how 
mixed in strange contrasts of rank and costume; yet how gracians, how polite, 
how orderly! And where are the police? You look in vain. Here and there, 
at the corner of some street of great traffic, there may be seen a mounted 
gendarme in full uniform; but his duty is not to interfere with the people; 
it is to prevent, as far as possible, the circulation of horses and carriages in the 
most frequented streets and squares, that the good people, their wives alongside 
and their children in their hand, may the better and the more safely enjoy the 
sights prepared for them by their good-natured and politic Government. 

Past the Place de la Monnaie, up the Rue de la Madeleine and the Montagne 
de la Cour (toilsome ascent enough on any but a day of pleasure), and you are 
on the Place Royale. Here, what a bustle! what gaily-dressed crowds! what 
fine frames those opened windows make for those lovely fuces, enhanced in 
beauty by the charming arts of the toilette! And, below, see the parterre of 
colours—the bright new blouses, the pink and blue, and all other variously- 
coloured costumes of the country people; and the brilliant frost of snowy lace 
and exquisitely white neckerchiefs! Whata Babel of talk! What bright eyes 
and prancing good nature! What politeness and mutual giving way, even in a 
jam of humanity like to the crush-room on a Lind night! And, of course, the 
picture could not be complete if there were not the uniforms. They love playing 
at soldiers, these good Belgians; and, like all amateurs, their uniforms are 
various and very gay. Green, blue, crimson, blazing gold and silver lace, there 
they are studding the gay flower-bed as they shoot about like May-flies, 

There is going to be areview. His Majesty King Leopold is going to confer 
inexpressible glory on the Garde Civique—yes, on the Garde Civique—by al- 
lowing them to defile in organised disorder before his practised military eye ; and 
then, to make the review a little more military still, there are to pass, also, 
Paani ere some artillery, and some of the crack corps of the 

cavalry. 

The King hascome. The Princess Charlotte has taken a position in the 
centre of the grand balcony of the palace, with her governante and the high 
Court officials. Below, the space is kept clear for the defiling of the troops, and, 
in front, there is the prettiest sight in the world—a sight which all Kings, as 
well as other sensible peo) like much better than troops: it is along line— 
three, four, five (I don’t know how many) deep—of some of the handsomest and 
best dressed women in Belginm, who have managed to secure within the rail- 
ings of the park decidedly the best place of all for seeing the review. Only one 
thing annoys one, The sun is shining broad and hot, and every now and then 
all those radiant faces are hidden by provoking parasols. Well, one can’t have 
everything in this world, 

The review commences, The King, the Duc de Brabant, the Comte de 
Flandres, are at the head of a brilliant staff of officers (some of them old com- 
panions of Napoleon), and they start off, according to custom, to make the tour 
of some of the boulevards, and round again to the Place Royale. After an in- 
terval his Majesty returns, and the cheers are deafening. Then the Garde 
Civique, in all their glory, with their pretty cantiniéres (they are very proud of 
these young ladies, who in turn are quite as much so as ever was Marie, the 
Sille du ragineni), commence defiling before them. Really, they are a very 
soldierly-looking body of men; and, all the usual things being borne in mind, 
it must be admitted they behaved themselves admirably. Bnt, as a review is at 
‘best but a tedious affair after the first half-hour, it is enongh to say that a bet- 
ter mounted or more military-looking body of men than the regular cav‘ of 
the Belgian army is seldom seen ; and, with regard to the infantry, although it 
is quite true that there are amongst them too many troops of pigmy men or boy 
soldiers, still they are not universally so, 

The termination of the review was the signal for a general rush of people 
round the King and the Princes, The cheering was enormous, and the mass of 
petitions presented loaded the King, till he was obliged, in turn, to load his two 
sons, The best understanding prevails amongst them all, and a perpetual good. 
nature, A little aneedote which appeared in your London papers is true, A 


the stirrup of one of the Princes, crying, at the top of his voice, * 2 
Vive le Comte de Flandres!” “ Thank you, thank you, my good friend !” cried 
the little Count, laughing; “ but you need not begin by overthrowing me.” 
This young gentleman has a considerable amount of intelligence, and is noted 
for saying good things propos, The above was not so bad for a mere boy, show- 
ing, as it did, presence of mind in a scene of such excitement. 

The review over, the King and his court returned for a brief space into 
private life, the dangerous lines of pretty faces, bright eyes, and pink parusols 
dispersed, the Garde Civique gone home to (dinner, what miraculous unity of 
will draws all the people off towards the Montagne de la Cour, and downwards, 
in a dense slowly-moving mass, to the Grande Place? Eyer since four o’clock, 
the bands of different towns and villages, French as well as Belgian, have been 
converging towards a rendezvous, whence they have proceeded in grand (ia 
sion, with banners flying and music playing, towards the Grande Place in front of 
the Hotel de Ville. There is to be held, on Tuesday afternoon and all Wednesday, 
the grand struggle for the prizes for excellence in music. 

Besides all these public sights, there were open all the theatres, balls, and 
various places of public resort; music ringing in the crowded cefés and esta~ 
minets, and the streets, notwithstanding, so crowded with dense masses of prea 
people, that it seemed as if all Bel; had passed its population into the capil 
for the nonce. Judge, then, if the good Belgians did not well enjoy this the 
first day of their fétes. For the second day there were still great things in store. 

Fae Pres ree the second day was the Fite Artistique given (UE be 

Considering that the building was planned and completed within about 
weeks, it is certainly a very great achievement. The effect on entering aa 
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figure, intended to represent the “Genius of Art” (not the Genius of Wit, asone 
of your London daily papers printed it), who is represented as showeriny laurels 
and crowns on all beneath, This figure, which indicates a high talent, is the 
work of M. Navez. 

‘The salle was pretty well filled with guests when the King arrived, accom- 
panied by the Duc de Brabant, tha Comte de Flandres, the Princess Charlotte, 
and a brilliant suite of Court functionaries, ministers of state, diplomatic 
grandees and their ladies, and notabi‘ities of many kinds. His Mujesty was re- 
ceived in due state by the President of the “Cercle Artistique et Litteraire,” 
the givers of the 7éte, and M. Quetelet (who seemed quite as much at home here 
ay among his fiyures, his statistics, and his political economy) delivered an 
appropriate address, which the King very gracefully received. As the Court 
js still in mourning for the late Queen, or the Duke of Saxe-Coburg (I forget 
which), his Majesty did not stay long; but he found time to signulise and con- 
verse with, not the richest and the noblest of his subjects, but those most dis- 
tinguished for their genius or their talents in art or in literature. 

Tf the salle was magnificent when still empty, it assumed a dazzling splendour 
when filled with thousands of persons—the ladies in full toilette, and many of 
the gentlemen in uniform. Dancing does not afford much material for descrip- 
tion ; indeed, to tell you the truth, the whole of my time was occupied in more 
agreeable observations. With so many lovely “living temples of Heaven’s 
grace” tlitting before one’s eyes, it was no such great loss that the portraits and 
paintings were half hidden from the view. Enough to say, that the indelatigables 
kept up the ball of excitement till four o’clock in the morning—an event, in 
Belgium, quite as extraordinary as a revolution. As most of the hotels and 
cafes were kept open all night, you may imagine how gay Brussels was “ for that 
night only.” It reminded me of the Boulevard des Italiens at Paris, on the night 
of 4 dat masque at the opera. 

The third day of the /étes was not signalised by any great publie display; but 
the young Princes went to the temple of the Augustins to preside at a very in- 
teresting ceremony—the distribntion of the medals given by the Government for 
acts of great heroism, courage, and humanity. A very impressive spectacle was 
rendered still more impressive by the presence of all the dignitaries of the king- 
ee oe by the fact that the prizes were given by the hand of the Prince Reyal 

In the evening s ball at the room of the Société de la Grande Harmonie, and 
which is termed a bal populaire, on the Place d’Anvers, gave the middle and 
lower classes an opportunity of enjoying the same amusementas their richer friends 
on Wednesday, although not in so splendid a saloon; and, throughout the fétes, 
there has been open a Flemish theatre, held in the ‘‘Cirque” (where the 
excellent Italian company played last year)—a performance by Flemings, and 
entirely in Flemish. The theatre was nightly crowded to suffocation. 

The wind up of these fé/es was on Friday night, when the Grand Place was 
magnificently illuminated. Splendid by day, the effect at night, with the archi- 
tecture of the Hotel de Ville marked out by lines of lamps and gas jets, and the 
greater part of the fine old houses glittering with light, was really grand. It 
is the combination of architectural form, with brilliancy of lighting, that renders 
these illuminations on the Continent so far superior to anything we can produce 
at home, although in point of outlay and enormous masses of light we far tran- 
seend them, The week’s excitement concluded by a grand display of fireworks 
on the Place d’Anvers. 

You will have noticed how often the King’s name has been mentioned. The 
King here, the King there, the King everywhere. A politic Prince is this same 
Leopold, Roi des Belges. He perfectly understands his position. When he first 
came, he was regarded with doubt and mistrust ; but, by a very judicious line of 
conduct, he has conquered the affections of his subjects. Although living under 
the most liberal of modern constitutions, the Belgians enjoy the blessings of the 
“paternal” system of government—a combination which renders the country 
peoallarly, interesting. The King mixes in every public display. You have 
seen that the Review commenced with the King, and the fireworks ended with 
the King. His Majesty also introduces his sons to the people, making them his 
deputies on all possible occasions, They thus become accustomed to a Sovereign, 
without seeming to be subjects, F. 


EXPECTED VISIT OF KOSSUTH TO ENGLAND. 


The following communication, dictated by Kossuth, and addressed to the 
Mayor of Southampton, was received by that functionary on Tuesday after- 
noon :— 

Marsellles, Sept. 27, 1851. 

Sir,—His Excellency, Governor Kossuth (my chlef), with thankful sentiments acknowledg~ 
ing the lively interest and the high-minded sympathy which the generous city of Southamp- 
ton, and you, sir, particularly, were on so many occasions honouring the Hungarian cause, 
the fate of its exiled leader, and of all Hungarian exiles who chanced to land on your hospi- 
tbls shore, has entrusted me with the agreeable duty to present you, air, his hearty compli- 
ansnte, and fully to inform you that, embarked, with the generous consent of his Ma~ 
jesty, the Sultan, without any previous condition whutever, but rather with illimited libarty, 
bn board the Univ d States steam-frigate Mississippi, sent over by the Congress and Govern 
ment of the Unived States precisely for his and ates! liberation from Katayah, stopped 
‘ac Mareeilivs, with the purpoge to pasa through France directly to Eng and, and to lund from 
Havre at Sou bampiou, having the warm desire 9 thank personally for thé proteotion which 
‘the public opinion of the high-minded people of England pleused to throw in the balanca 
of his destiny. 

Fedor yosterday, his Excellency immediately applied to M le Prefét of this depart~ 
mont vo grantlim and family free passage through France. M_le Prefét judged e nvenient 
to raport to Puris by telegraph to the try, but the action of the telegraph being hindered 
Ly the misty weather, an answer has not yet arrived. 

‘So, not buing ubio to givs you exact information about the issue, or in case of granted 
passagy about the time of his Fxcollen-y’s arrival at Southasapton, still I feel gratifled to be 
ths organ of communication of his vid design, and of his firm mtention to go, in every case, 
for sume fow days, to England; which, should ke be not permitivd to execute directly from 
Marvvilles, he has decid-d to procad immediately to Gibraltar, and hence to visit England 
‘or an auyiam to his children there white he proceeds to the United States, to thank 


lly for the most generous aid and assictance w! the people, Congress, and Govern- 

jnwnt of the United States honoured him with. 
His Excellency left Kutayah with the confident that the sacred cause which it is his 
glory to t cannot fail to have a future yet, honoured as it is by the powerful 
uardian of justice and free~ 


ot of the English race—that mighty, great, and giocivus g1 
dom on both hemispheres. 

‘T have the honour to sign myselfto be, with the most distinguished consideration, Sir, your 
humble and obsequious servant, J HA Ske, Lt-Colonel. 

‘J Andrews, Esq, Mayer to the City of Southampton. 

Since the reception of this letter it has become known that the French Govern 
ment have refused permission to Kossuth and his companions to pass through 
France; and accordingly, on the 29th ult., they left the hotel in Marseilles at 
which they had been staying, and again went on board the Mississippi, the com- 
mander of which proposed to sail as soon as the severe gale then blowing 
moderated. 

‘At Southampton preparations are being made to give the Hungarian patriot 
an enthusiastic welcome. The following address, which is to be presented to 
him, has been numerously signed. 

ADDRESS TO LOUIS KOSSUTH, LATE GOVERNOR OF NUNGARY, 
Honoured Sir—We, the undersigned inhabitants of the town and county of the town of 
cordially bid you welcoino to the shores of Britain, where your name is well 
Kcnown and dear to thousands, as being identifled with the same princip'es on which the 
liberties, social order, and prosperity of this country are founded. Be assured that the feel- 


promote; 
forme, you have shared our, sinoerst 


in 
syne and been the Mokke eg most constant heartfelt solicitude. We forbear 
at : 


tion; 


On the morning of the 22d ult,, the names and effigies of Kossuth 
and the Hungarian tugitives were publicly executed by hanging them in the 
market-place of Pesth, with all the solemnities which accompany the execution 


ofa human being. The Afirror, of Pesth, reports the fact. The military were 
drawn out. and formed into a square, within which there appeared the usual 
gallows. The officer in command read the sentence of the court-martial, accord- 
ing to which the following persons were sentenced to death in effigy, having 
‘Deen tried in contumacion (. , While fugitives from justice), and found 
guilty of high treason. The sentence having been read, the hangman was 
ordered to do His dithy, wile Se eee se astring of black boards, on 
which the names of the sentenced were written as follows:—Paul 
, dulias G, An , J. Balogh 


Almasy, fe de Galantha, Count Casimer Batthyan, 
Eugene Beothy, Ludwig Cseh. (Csernatoni), Stephen Gorove, Richard ee 
-» Paul nik, Francis Michael Horwath, Daniel Iranyi, Baron N. 
Geo. Kar! Kornis, Ludwig Kossuth, Johann Ludwig, Ladislaus 
. Najthenyi, Moritz Meric, Lazar Messaros, Jos. Oross! ls 


Moritz Perczel, Nicolaus Perezel, Nicolaus Peky, Johann Rakoezy, J 
Som« L. Splenyi, Baron EM, Stein, Bartholomeus 
Tareszes, Count Teleki, A. Von Deggenteld, 


The offoreign gvain, flour, cheese, &c,, into Liverpool, for the 
fortnight ending 24th September, 1851, was 189,188 bushels wheat, 901 
ditto, 64,025 barrels flour, 15,209 bags ditto, 43,811 bushels Indian corn, bid 
bags ditto, 2496 bushels beans, 8000 tentils, 7400 bushels peas, 686 boxes 
Toy Eectsh eleop the Lord Dx Friday (Jast week), 
e 1 nean Was, on we 
driven by the violence of the wind from Piers crwants Honiton: when there 
wi one on board but a cabin-boy. When the boy found that the vessel was 
before the port of Honfleur he let go the anchor, notwithstanding the difficull 
the operation, and so secured the vessel. The Custom-house officers 
themseives to visit it, the little fellow positively refused them ad: is 
that le was for allon board. 1t was not until the English 
allowed the officers to 


that the courageous boy make the 
visit. The Lord Duncan was atterwards taken into port. 


THE CATHOLIC DEFENCE ASSOCIATION, 


The following is the substance of the Address agreed upon by the Committee 
of the Catholic Defence Association, which has at length made ity appearance :— 


“TO THE CATHOLICS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

“ Fellow Catholics, —By the Act passed in the last session of Parliament, de- 
claring unlawful and yoid every exercise of jurisdiction and authority, even of 
& mere spiritual character, on the part of one-third of the people of these 
realms it has been sought virtnally to abrogate the legal existence of the Catholic 
religion in the United Kingdom, and to place us, as to the free exercise of our 
faith, withent the pale of the constitution. To speak of this act of Parliament 
as aimed at the assumption of titles alone, is a delusion, Thefact is aimed at the 
very vitality of our faith, and not only declares the performance by our 
hierarchy of an ecclesiastical duty to be unlawful and void, but also renders it 
punishable by tine and imprisonment. Of this we are well assured by most 
eminent lawyers in both countries, Protestant as well as Catholic. Under these 
circumstances, it was thought fitting that an aggregate meeting of the Catholics 
of the United Kingdom should be held, to decide on the best means for the pre- 
servation of any liberty which is still left us, for the repeal of this insulting and 
tyrannical enactment, the abolition of all those acts and practices which have 
denied to members of the Catholic Church that pertect equality which they are 
entitled to enjoy, in common with their Protestant fellow-subjects, and for the 
prevention of similar measures in future,” 

The address then describes the aggregate meeting of the Rotundo; and having 
set forth in full the resolutions adopted on that occasion, proceeds as follows :— 

“The objects of the Catholic Defence Association are to secure to the Catholic 
Church perfect freedom in the profession of her doctrine, the maintenance of her 
discipline, and the exercise of her rights. To adopt all constitutional means toen- 
sure the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, and all laws restricting the religious 
liberties of the Catholics of the empire. To relieve the Catholic people of Ire- 
land from the intolerable burden of sustaining an ecclesiastical establishment 
from which they not only derive no benefit, but the funds and ample resources of 
which are expended in persevering efforts to subvert the faith and overcome the 
religion of the country. To protect our poor from the odions and heartless 
system of pecuniary proselytism, to which they are at present so much exposed. 
To obtain and secure for all classes of Catholics sound Catholic instruction and 
education. To contribute to the moral and intellectual training of the people, 
and to the improvement of their social condition. To assist Catholic institutions, 
and protect Catholic endowments, especially those established for educational 
and charitable objects, and upon all occasions to promote the removal and 
alleviation of the prevailing social misfortunes of the people. The associa~ 
tion is founded on purely Catholic principles. It is essentially Catholic, 
in which word is expressed its love of true liberty, and its relation to the 
supreme Head of the Church, the episcopate, and the whole body of the clergy. 
The association will inculcate strict allegiance to the throne and the mainte- 
nance of peace and good will among all her Majesty's subjects. Whilst 
resolutely resisting any aggression on Catholic freedom, it will not only most un- 
serupulously avoid invading, but be ever ready to assist in protecting, the just 
rights of others, All the proceedings of the association will be conducted with 
the strictest regard to truth, charity, and justice, and in the true spirit of the 
Catholic Church it will manifest its sympathy on all occasions with the most 
distant members of that body throughout the world. In aid of this great work 
we shall have on our side the prayers and counsel of our venerated hierarchy 
and clergy, wko, without traveling out of their own avocations, will continue 
to spread sound instruction amongst the people, and in fulfilment of their im- 
portant duties will inculcate the strict and religious obligation of selecting as 
representatives of the people tho e men who are best fitted, from integrity, ability, 
and zeal, 10 support in the Imperial Parliament our religious rights, and to re- 
move the many grievances under which the Catholics of the United Kingdom 
still continue to labour. The lay members of the association will have their 
peculiar sphere of action. They never can sufficiently impress on the minds of 
the people the great fact, that all our hopes of redress, under Divine Providence, 
are centred in thecreation and sustainment of a Parliamentary party, ready to de- 
fend at all hazard, with an independent spirit, our civil and religious liberties. To 
the accomplishmentof this great means of carrying out the objects of the Catholic 
Defence Association the energies of the laity will be directed. It will become 
an imperative duty to organise and marshal the elective power of each consti- 
tuent body, soas to ensure a right direction being given to every available vote, 
and thereby to evince in the most solemn manner unutterable attachment to 
their civil and religious freedom in all its practical reality, Finally, it is ma- 
nifest that if penal laws are to be repealed—if the perfect freedom of the Catholic 
Church is to be secured—if our bishops are to be allowed to exercise any juris- 
diction or authority even of a spiritual character within these kingdoms, without 
being liable to heavy penalties for'so doinu—if an extensive system of organised 
pecuniary proselytism is to be counteracted—if a sound system of Catholic edu- 
cation is to be diffused amongst the people—if Catholicism is to be filly and 
faitlifully represented in the Imperial Parliament, and the Catholic people of 
Ircland relieved from the intolerable burden of the Irish Protestant church 
establishment, those great objects cannot be accomplished without combined 
exertion, great personal sacrifices, and the command of largefunds. We, there- 
fore, eall upon you to earol yourselves as members of the Catholic Defence As 
soziation, and uppeal with confidence not only to the Catholizs of the British 
empire, but to our brethren in every country andevery clime, to contribute to 
this great enterprise, 10 which we have been prompted by our unwavering at- 
tachment to the faith handed down to us from the Apostles, and which, as 
Catholics, we deem more precious than our lives. 

“ Signed on behalf of the general committee, + Paun, Archbishop of Armagh, 
Primate of all Ireland, Chairman; Wm. Keoau, Secretary.” 


ENCUMBERED ESTATES COURT, 

The following summary of the proceedings in this court since its feundation 
will be read with interest. The facts stated (says the /’reeman's Journal) may 
be relied on, for they are derived after minute inquiry from the published re- 
ports and other less available sources of intelligence :— 

Summary of Proceedings in the above Court from the commencement of the 
sittings, 25th November, 1849, to the 23rd September, 1851. 


Number of petitions presented by creditors to 23rd September, 1851 . 1348 
Number lodged by owners of estates to same period ee §=6885 
Number dismissed by the Commissioners . eo 212 

Total number of petitions presented .. 1945 


Total amount of encumbrances as stated in the schedule to said petit ons, 
£22,458,576 74. 
Net annual rental of the estates sought to be sold by said petitions, and 
applicable to pay said encumbrances, £1,141,090 103. 8d. 
Baber of estates sold in court to the last auction day, 17th July, 
851 - - - 
Namber sold in the provinces to 13th August, 1851 
Number sold by private contract oe 


- 


Total number of estates sold + . 
Amount realised by sale of said 333 estatesin the court .. 
Ditto by private sales oe 
Ditto by provincial auctions .. ee ce oe 


Totalamount of sales. . + ++ £3,654,500 12 0 
Total amount distributed to creditors up to 23rd September, 1851, £1,798,000. 


‘Total number of conditional orders made to 23rd September, 1851 .s 1450 
Total number of absolute orders to same day - - oo 1253 
Total number of miscellaneous ditto . . . ++ 3383 


Total number of titled persons for the sale of whose estates petitions have been 
presented to the Commissioners :—One marquis, thirteen earls, three viscounts, 
four barons, one lord, five honourables, twenty baronets, five knights, seven 
members of Parliamest, five ex-members of Parliament. 

The very great difference appearing on the above return between the 
amount realised by the sales and the sums allocated to claimants is acconnted 
for in this manner :—First, that a very great portion of the sui is produced by 
the sales immediately preceding the Vacation, and which, consequently, cannot 
be distributed until the resumption of the business of the court. The distribu- 
tion is also contingent on a formal notification to claimants that each particular 
estate has been sold, and snfficient time given to enable them to lodge and prove 
their claims on the settling of the final schedule of encumbrances and distribu- 
tion of the fund, Secondly, in ascertaining the priority of each particularclaim, 
one of the most tedious and particular duties of the Commissioners, and the 
cause of great delay and litigation, This occurs particularly in cases where the 
fund is not ample for the payment of all the creditors; bat the Commissioners 
have very wisely established the principle of investing the purchase: money when 
lodged, whereby the fund is multiplying for the benefit of all the creditors, In some 
cases, where it was utterly impossible for the purchase-money to be allocated till 
November, the Commissioners allowed the purchasers to lodge, say one-half the 
amount—the other half to be retained by them till November, they paying 5 per 
cent, fur the same. 

As an example of the yery moderate sum for which an estate can be sold in this 
court, we may mention the case of Samuel Dopping, owner, which estate was 
sold, and the amount, £76,225, distributed, for the small sum of £321 Is. 5d. 
Another in the matter of Arthur Robinson, owner, sold for £9200, the costs of 
which, including survey, printing rentals, and distribution of the fund, amounted 
to but £197 ls. Lid. 
is Loe! the Commissioners will sit for general business about the 10th 

tober, 


The President of the Chamber of Commerce of Limerick has received 
the following letter, forwarded by Lord Arundel and Surrey, who is at present 
on a visit with W. Monseil, Esq., M.P., county of Limerick :— 

Lianberris, Sept, 17, 1851 
My Lord,—t have had the honour of receiving your Lord hip’s louwr of thy 11h instant, 
together wi h « memorial from the Chamber of Commeroe of the city of Limoeri-k, praying for 
the establishment of a transatlantic pucket station in the port of the Shaxnon. Chis 
pete reesive the serious atteotion of the Government. Sin) HL 
», my Lord, your Lordahip’ serviant, |, RUSSELL. 
‘Tue Karlof Arundol und Survey. 


: ae eae maine ehevery ee nie dying ee ees 
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THE WINTER MEDICAL SESSION. 


The session commenced on Wednesday last, at the several medical schools in 
the metropolis, At Guy's Hospital, the introductory lecture was delivered by 
Dr. Babington ; at Westminster Hospitai, by Mr. Holthouse; at King’s College, 
by Professor Bowman; at Charing Cross Hospital, by Mr. E. Canton; at Mid- 
dlesex, Hospital, by Mr. Taylor; at the London Hospital, by Dr. Fraser, 

At Sr Bantnotomew’s Hosriran, after the lecture by Mr. Skey, the com- 
pany were invited to enjoy a soirée in the large hall of the hospital, where a nu- 
merous company of the friends and officers of the hospital and students 
attended. 

At the Lonpon University CoLxce a soirée was given in the evening, by the 
medical dean and professors, and an address was delivered in the lecture theatre 
by Dr. Parkes, the professor of clinical medicine. In the address, which was of 
an introductory character, Dr. Parkes showed that therapeutic science was 
founded on observation and deduction. ‘The whole system was based on two 
rules. When they had recognised a disease, they traced it to its cause ; and when 
the cause was undiscoverabls and irrevocable, they endeavoured to determine 
by experiment how best to pulliate or remove the effects. In searching for the 
cause of disease, they sought the assistance of almost every science; in seeking for 
remedies, they did not disdain assistance from any source. The kind of evi- 
dence in support of therapeutic facts was the same as that required or all 
other facts, and the science was entitled to the same belief, and to be placed 
side’by side with chemistry, astronomy, or any other science. The doctor 


then alluded to quackery, which was based, he contended, not on 
observation and deduction, but on conjecture, and the prevalence 
of which he attributed to the desire of gain in the quack him- 


self, to the ignorance and the credulity of the public, to their impatience at 
the slowness of cures by regular practitioners, and to the passion for novelty. 
He especially alluded to the Hahnemannian or homeopathic system, which had 
obtained some belief through professing to nnite a!) therapeutic truths into one 
formula, and had thus met a desire in tho public mind which was ever secking 
for simplicity amidst complex elements. But this simplicity in therapeutics, ha 
held, was at present impossible; and, on the other hand, the doctrine of in- 
finitessimal doses was so great an absurdity, that the wonder was that any one 
could believe in their efficacy. He admitted that patients treated homeopa- 
thically had been relieved, but that could be only when nature herself had 
worked the cure. He then adverted to the sanitary movements for the preven- 
tion of disease, which he regarded as the great object of medical science. After 
the lecture the audience betook themselves to the Library, the Flaxman gallery, 
and the anatomical museum, and the remainder of the evening was spent in con- 
versation. Refreshments were provided in one of the ante-rooms. 

Ar Sr. Georce’s Hosrrrat, Barron Pollock presided; and after 
addresses had been delivered by Dr. Wilson, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and the 
chairman, prizes were awarded to the following students, whe distinguished 
themselves by proficiency in their studies during the last session. The senior 
scholarship, £40 per annum, tenable for two years, to Mr. H. V. Carte 
junior scholarship of £20 per annum, tenable for two years, to Mr. W = 
Cornish ; Sir Benjamin Brodie’s prize, for the best clinical reports on surgical 
and medical cases, to Mr. Francis Day. 


MAcnerisu.—Most extraordinary and inexplicable discoveries 
have been made, and are making, as experiments irrefragibly prove, in regard 
to magnetism. They have been performed at Brighton, to the entire conviction 
of persons of the highest science, both foreigners and British, and are yet alto- 
gether so incredible that we almost fear to allude to them as realities. They 
will, however, come before the Royal Society, at its earliest re-assembling, and 
bestated in all their details. Meanwhile, what will our readers, and especially 
our scientific readers, think of the fact, that the magnetic force runs in trans- 
verse directions as it may be employed by the male or female vex; that in to suy, 
that if in the hands of a male operator it proceeded trom east to west, 
or west to east, the same current in the hands of a female operator would 
immediately change to fiom worth to south, or south to north, and 
cut. the former line at about right angles. Thus magnetism is shown to 
derive different influences from the two sexes! But this is not all. A letter 
written by a woman, weeks before, produces an effect upon the current of # like 
peculiar nature. And again, any part of a dead animal, as the horn of a deer, 
bit of ivory, and even u dead fly held in the hand of any individual in contact, 
stops the magnetic action, which silk, the material from living worms, does not 
interrupt. In fixe, there are wonders the most astonishing in store; and it doas 
seem that we are, indeed, on the eve of what has for some time been provhewied, 
viz. penetrating deeply into the profoundest secrets and mysteries of this per- 
vading agent in the whole economy of the universe, the globe we inhabit, and 
the human kind! 

Tax Eoyprran Ramway.—The last letters from Constantinople 
announce that the Sublime Porte had addressed a note to the Viceroy of Egypt 
relative to the construction of the railway between Cairo and Alexandria, the 
preliminary arrangements for the commencement of which have been already 
fully completed, even to the contract for iron rails. The note denies the right 
of the Viceroy to engage in so important a work without the express authorisa~ 
tion of the Sultan, The purport of the document is briefly this—that the 
Viceroy must first ask the sanction of the Sultan to the construction of the line, 
and at the same time give proof that the capital necessary for the work is al- 
ready available; that neither new taxes will be levied, nor the pre-ent taxes 
increased; that the inhabitants shall not be compelled to work gratuitous!: 
and, lastly, that recourse shall not be had to a loan, or toany foreign company, 
for the purpose of providing the means of completing the line. The Porte is firmly 
resolved to abate none of the conditions which it has laid down, in orJer to 
granting the authority to construct a railway in Egypt, and willeven employ 
force if it is necessary to make its rights respected. The reply of Abbas Pucha, 
it is generally supposed, will avoid distinct and categorical explanation, till he 
knows how far he may depend upon the support of Engiand. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Du Plat, now her Majesty’s Corsul at Warsaw 
has been promoted to the rank of Consul-General of that city ; and James Green, 
Esq., now Vice-Consul at Bluetields, in the territory of Mosquito, has been pro- 
moted to be Consul there. 


eee 


NEW ZEALAND. 


A CorRESPONDENT of the Times writes from Auckland, April 20 :— 

“ During the last week what may be termed an ¢meuie of the Maoris 
has occurred here, which has startled this town, tranquil and reposing 
during the last five years, from the state of repose to which her inhabi- 
tants have latterly been accustomed. It may not be generally known in 
England that a considerable portion of the police is composed of abori- 
gines; it is, however, necessary to premise that such is the case. 

“ On Monday night last, the 14th inst.,a native of the Ngatipoa tribe 
stole a shirt from a shop in the town, and as the offender was being 
taken into custody a rush of his tribe took place. A fierce struggle en- 
sued between them and the police; several of the inhabitants hastened 
tothe assistance of the latter, and in the contest ‘a great Chief, ren- 
dered sacred for the time by the Zapu, was knocked down by the baton 
of one of the Maori police and hurried off to the lock-up, but after- 
wards liberated. Instantly numbers of his people took to their canoes, 
and left the town to arouse the tribes. Tuesday and Wednesday, how- 
ever, passed quietly by; the thief Ngawki was summarily convicted, 
sentenced by Mr. Beckham, the resident magistrate, to three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, and the whole affair began to be for- 
gotten. Thursday, however, undeceived those who imagined thal Maori 
threats and Maori vengeance were merely idle words. The sun had 
scarcely risen over the spacious harbour ere crowds of native 
canoes began to pour into Mechanics’ Bay (one of the many 
bays on which the town of Auckland is situated), and before 
noon a large body of men, completely armed, and well furnished with 
ammunition, had assembled. They danced their war dance on the 
beach, and were evidently bent upon some resolute purpose, whatever 
that might be. Fortunately for Aucklard, his Excellency Sir George 
Grey returned a few days before this from the southern settlements, 
and his measures to meet the emergency were taken with the prompti- 
tude, energy, and decision which might be expetted from his character. 
Orders were issued to the 58th Regiment, the artillery, the sappers and 
miners, the pensioner force, and to Captain Oliver, of her Majesty’s 
ship Fiy, to hold themselves in readiness for immediate action. About 
noon Sir George Grey, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Wynyard, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bolton, R.E., and the principal military and civil oflicers 
of Government, proceeded to Mechanics’ Bay, where his Excellency, 
summoning the tribes, demanded of them the reason of their unlawful 
assembling under arms. They replied that their quarrel was not with 
the Europeans, that they had no wish to molest them, but that a 
native policeman had grossly insulted a native Chief, and that the 
offender must be delivered to his particular tribe, to be dealt with ac- 
cording to the laws of his nation. To this demand, of course, only one 
reply could be made by his Excellency. He peremptorily commanded 
them to launch their canoes and leave the bay within two hours; at 
the expiration of which time, if any remained, the artillery and the 
guns of the Fly should open fire upon them without further delay, The 
Maoris well knew the inutility of resistance. The decorated war canoes 
were dragged down the long, level beach (for it was low water), and 
long before the allotted two hours had expired the last lingering foot 
amongst the savages had left the sands within Mechanics’ Bay. Fri- 
day, however, saw a force of 100 men threatening to unite with the 
former insurgents, and to enter the town. They were prudently an- 
ticipated at every point of attack. Strong military bands patrolled the 
town. The Onehunga division of the pensioners, with Major Kenny 
at their head, were marched into Auckland, and encamped there; 
while the Howick, Panmure, and Otahuhu divisions remained under 
arms at thelr respective stations. The Maoris are & sharp-witted 
race, and soon understand when they are out-manauvre. : Al- 
though to-day (Monday) there are hunreds of them gathered in Rocky 
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MAORI CHIEF, AND CARVED STERN OF A NEW ZEALAND CANOE. 


Bay—a place near to the town, but without its limits—no further spirit they have evinced arises from the fact of anindividual of the lowest House is placed upon a lawn looking 
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the time by means of the mystical 
Tapu. That they would seize 
and murder the policeman were it 
not for fear of the Europeans, and 
because they really have no en- 
mity against, but rather a wish to 
conciliate them, there can be no 
doubt. As for the poor fellow him- 
self, he remains close in Mr. Beck- 
ham’s house, in daily fear of his 
death, which he himself says is 
certain. What Sir George Grey 
wiil do with him, is not yet known 
—most likely send him to Sydney 
or England ; in New Zealand cer- 
tainly his lifeisin jeopardy. Alto- 
gether, in spite of such a warlike 
demonstration, there has been lit- 
tle or no fear for themselyes felt 
by the Europeans ; and while it 
shows from what apparently tri- 
fling causes will spring the deadly 
vengeance of the savage, it offers 
no reasonable grounds to dissuade 
any intending emigrants from 
availing themselves of the open 
and fertilelands, the splendid cli- 
mate, the increasing wealth of New 
Zealand in general, and of Auck- 
land in particular.” 

By the morning of the 22d, the 
Maoris had quietly dispersed, with- 
out any further manifestations of 
disturbance. 

The accompanying Illustrations 
are from Sketches by Mr. 0. W 
Brierly. 

Here we have a Chief of Mao- 
ris, who, according to the testi- 
mony of the best informed writers 
upon the subject, are a superior 
race, eapable of high civilisation, 
whom we may one day see living 
peacefully in cities, villages, and 
hamlets, industrious, and contri- 
buting as much to the prosperity 
of New Zealand as the white set- 
tlers themselves; indeed, a con- 
siderable fusion of the races is 
already going on. 

Beside the Chief is the elabo- 
rately-carved head of his war- 
canoe, such as we recollect among 
the illustrations of Captain Cook’s 
Voyages. These canoes are of 
great length, gaily painted red, 
and ornamented with white fea- 
thers, andthe head and stern richly 
carved. Like other nations, the 
New Zealanders have various 
high-sounding names by which 
they designate their war-canoes: 
for example, “ Maratuhai,” or“ 
slaying and devouring fire.” It is 
not unfrequent to find, at the 
head of their canoes, figures and 
ornaments designed by the Chiefs 
to whom they belong. 

Beneath the portrait is a View 
of the town of Auckland, with 
H.M.S. Fly at anchor, and the 
advance of the war-canoes. 

Though Wellington is the com- 
mercial, Auckland is the political 
capital of New Zealand, being the 
seat of Government: it was se- 
lected in 1840, by Governor Hob- 
son, strangely enough, for it lies 
150 miles from the nearest north- 
erm settlement, and several hun- 
dreds from the Straits. Yet the 
situation is considered preferable 
to that of Wellington, as, besides 
possessing a safe and capital har 
bour, it boasts of large tracts of 
land available for cultivation in 
the immediate vicinity of the 
town. The climate, also, is more 
genial than that of Port Nichol- 
son, being less subject to the 
south-east gales which blow with 
such terrific violence through the 
funnel of Cook’s Straits. 

The town itself presents an un- 
inviting aspect, and has never 
been a favourite with re emi- 
grant, yet a population of more 
than 2500 has been attracted to 
it. Many of the houses in Auck- 
land are good. The barracks 
stand on the summit of a hill, 
looking over the harbour ; and the 
church is a conspicuous object 
from the sea, The Government 

towards Hauraki Gulf, across which 


manifestation has been made, and I think it may safely be said that the class among them—in fact, a pelt presumed to strike one of a most extensive and varied prospect opens of picturesque islands, with 


ovisis of the ailuir is over, The cause of the determined and vindictive their highest chief’, and he, too, rendere: 


sacred and untouchable for the blue mountains of the Great Barrier visible seaward. 
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THE EARL OF DERBY’S MENAGERIE, AT KNOWSLEY. 


BOUTE-BOK, 


Ir has been rumoured, upon the faith of a statement which appeared 
in some of the papers, that the whole of this collection was bequeathed 
by the late Karl of Derby to the Queen, and that, in the event of her 
Majesty declining the bequest, it was to be presented to the Zoological 
Society of London. 

This erroncous impression appears to have originated in the fact of 


MALE AND FEMALE HOG-DEER. 


collection a group of four, two males and two females—one of the former, 
the specimen represented, bred at Knowsley. The eland, which is the 
largest of the antelope kind, measures, when full grown, five feet in 
height at the shoulder, and, from the mildness of its nature and the excel- 
lent quality of its flesh, which is more esteemed than that of any of the 
other wild animals of South Africa, it might be worthy of an attempt to 


GAZELLES. 


the late Earl having expreased a wish that a specimen from the collec- 
tion should be offered to her Maiesty’s choice, and it is stated that the 
Royal selection is expected to be made in favour of the group of eight 
black-necked swans, a most rare and beautiful species, specimens of 
which appeared in our Paper of last week. The Earl is, likewise, under- 
stood to haye signified a wish that the Zoological Society should be offered 


ry 


\\ watt 


naturalise the species in our parks, both as a harmless and noble orna- 
ment, and for the sake of a variety at the table. ‘The docility 
of this species is such, that to save the burthen of conveying 
such a heavy carcase, the old bulls weighing about 8 cwt., 
it is the practice of the African hunters to ride into the midst 
of the herds in which they congregate, in order to select the 


MALE AND FEMALE ELANDS. 


a similar choice, and this, it is understood, has fallen upon the group of 
elands, the only living examples in this country, consisting of 
two males and three females, one of which was bred at Knowsley. A 
pair of these fine animals, male and female, are given in the accompany- 
ing Engraving, grouped with three specimens of the gazelle, one of them 
likewise bred at Knowsley ; and the bonte-bok, whereof there is in the 


full-grown males, and turn them in a homeward direction before bringing 
them down. The large muscles from the thighs of this anima!, when 
dried and cured, produce an esteemed article of diet, called by the Cape 
colonists thigh tongues. The gazelle is found in Egypt and North 
Africa, and may be seen faithfully represented upon the ancient monu- 
ments of the former country and Nubia, The bonte-bok, or painted goat 
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of the Dutch colonists of South Africa, is so called from the peculiar 
markings and japanned appearance of its colours. It is likewise called 
bless-bok, or blaze-buck, in reference to its white face, similar to the 
mark called a blaze in horses. 

‘The second group represents a male and two female hog deer, a fa- 
yourite object of sport to the Indian hunter. A peculiar habit in this 
species, of stamping with a quick jerk of the fore knee, is conveyed 
in the Engraving. Seven of this species, bred at Knowsley, are in 
the Menagerie. 

The subject of the third Ilustration is the masked parrot of the 
South Sea Islands, the only living specimen, we understand, in this 
country. i 

The fourth group represents a herd of the Indian antelope, 
six «f which were bred at Knowsley. These animals, remarkable in 
their native state for their extreme shyness, have retained their original 
wald nature, and are only to be approached with great caution, lest in 
their panic they should bound over the fence. They are represented in the 
accompanying Illustration in the performance of a series of long 


and lofty springs, which they exhibit upon the least alarm 
from the approach of strangers. Captain Williamson states, 
in his “ Wild Sports of the East,” that he has seen an old buck 


antelope of this kind lead a herd of females over a net at least 11 feet 
high, and that they frequently vault to the height of 12 or 13 feet, and 
pass over 10 or 12 yards at a single bound. This curious sight has not 
often been enjoyed at Knowsley, on account of the careful consideration 
which is extended towards the preservation of the animals from alarm or 
disturbance of any kind, such as might be detrimental to their health 
and safety. 
parla 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sonpay, October 5.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monbay, 6.—St. Faith. 

4 DAY, T— rises Gh, (2m. 

NESDAY, 8.—Eddystone Lighthouse finished, 1759. 
Tucnapay, 9.—Dutch fleet defeated, 1797. 

Farpay, 10,—Oxford and Cambridge Terms begin. 
Satonpay, 11.—Canoya died, 1522, 
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TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 11, 1861. 
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H ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—PLAY-HOUSE 


Prives: Pit. it Stalls, 10s 64: 
One Pair a ; Grand Tier, £2 28; Box 
«for Boxos, Stalls. and ‘Tickets to be made at the Box~ 
Ibe Opera to commence at Hight o'clock. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THE FORD-STREET.— 

MONDAY, OCTOBRE 6, THE GAME NTS. and the ALHAMBRA, 
partments, and the Alhambra. 6 Town and Country. Apartments., 
4, ‘The Wife's Secret, a Model of a Wite, and the Alhambra. 10 
11, The Duko's Wager, a Model of a Wife’ 


i, and 74.—Applic 
office of the Thoat 


I 


7, Love in x Maza, 
and tho Alhambra, 
Twolfin Night, Apartments, and the Alhambra. 
and the Albambra. 
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JAMES’S THEATRE.—Triumphant Success of the 

MAN CHILDREN. —On MONDAY next, OCT. 6th. 1851, for the BENEFIT of 
i when will Le produced, for the first time, SWEETHEARTS end WIVES 
During the evening, Kate and 


Bateman. ion Bateman will appear 


in she Trial Scene from tho MERCHANT of VENICE, After which, 
for tive ilrst tir 9 Votite Comedy of OLD ant YOUNG. Matilda Mowbray, Kate Bute- 
moan! Llovtor Mowbray, Kate Bateman !! Gobbleton Mowbray, Kato Bateman!!! Fop- 
pington Mowbray, Kate Bateman !!!! Potor (the Gardener), Eten Bateman, With other 


Aitractive Kotortalmaonts. Full particulars will be duly announced.—Stalls, 58; Boxes, 45; 
Pit, 2s 1d; Amphitheatre, 1s. Private 1 £1 1s, £1 la 6d, and £2 2s. 


IAVATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—Under the Manage- 
A. owt of Mr THOMAS M'COLLUM.—Last Week but Two.—Mr M'Col'um, Mr Eaton 
Bteno, Md lie Caroline, M Loissot, and young tise, gain fresh leurels nightly in the Arena 
of all Nations, Tho Bloomer Costume on ILoraeback has created a most p-werful sensation — 
Doors open every evening at Feven o'Clock, at the fullowins reduovd pricvs:—Dress Circle, 38 5 
Boxos, 24; Pit, la 6d ; Gallery, 1s; Upper Gallery, 64.—N B, Parties unable to obtaina seat 
are provided with tlokets for any other evening. 


STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE,—Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr. W. BATTY —On MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, and during the Week, 
will bo presented I.ord Byron's MAZEPPA; or, ho Wild Horse of Tartary.| After which, 
atty's popular NOVELTIES of tho ARENA, introducing the largest and moat talented 
company ix Europe. ‘Tho wholo concluding’ with a laughable Farce, 
had ani places secured at the Box-ofllee, from 11 till 4 daily—Stage-manager, 
‘Thompyon, 
BYE CY’S HIPPODROME, KENSINGTON, will Positively 
Clow on BATURDAY NEXT.—In addition to the large and talented corns of this 
ishment, the priveipal Artintes of the Theatre Royal Axtiey’s, will apnear: the 
‘« Amurementa will terwina © with « brilliant Display of Fireworks. On MONDAY, 
nut during the Week, an entire change of Parforrmance, Doors open ut Half-past 
vmmones at Five, ‘On ‘Thursday, October 9, tho last Grand Day Perfor 
Doors opensut Ono; to commence at ‘Two. The en ertuinments in the evening as usval, 
On Batu day, Votober Hw GRAND FETE will take place, when tho Entertaipments will 


Tickets may bo 
T. 


conclude with A magnificent Display of Fireworks; and, in consequence of the Jength of the 

Progratome, the Performance will, on that Day, commence precisely at F ur o'Clock.— 

Adulmion : Vrivaue Mox, £1 lay Reterved Seats, 34; First Clase, 26; Second ditto, 19; 
rd ditto, 6d, 


R. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT.—Mr. 

Bt Parry will give his NOTES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL,on MONDAY EVENING, 

day. at Weston-Super-Mare; on Chursday, at Mridgewater} 

jay, October 13th, at Torquay; on Tuosday, 14th, at Exmouth; 
and on Friday, 17ih, at Taunvon. 


RTAINMENTS.—SCOTLAND.— Ventri- 
loquism Extragrdiniry,—These colecrated Entertainments wiil be given on MONDAY, 
Octobor 6, and TUSDAY, October 7, at INVEKNE + Oct 10, at Bantf; on 
Monday, Oct 13, Tuesday, Oct 14, Wednosday, Oct 15, and Thursday, Oct 16, at Aberdeen; on 
Friday, Oct 17, at Montrouo; on Montay, Oct 20, at St Andrew's; on ‘Thursday, Oct 23, at 
Kirkalde; on’ Monday, Oct’ 27, at Berwick-on-Twoed; on Tuesday, Oct 28, at Darlington; 
Wednesday, Oot 29, at Stockton; on Monday, Nov 3, at Gainsborough; and on Tuesday, 
Noy 4, at Thrapston. Begin ac Eight o’ciock.—Stalls, 43; tickets, 28. 


OBIN’S F1VE EXTRA NIGHTS, to Compiy with Numerous 
applications; andon SATURDAY, the 1th, his FAREWELL, and most Positively 
Tast Appoarance ta LONDON this Scason, being compelled to make his Debit and First Ap- 
peerance at the ‘Inéitre Royal, Liverposl, on MONDAY, the 20/h of OCTOBER NEXT.— 
sith appearance of M and Mdme Rebin, 212, Piccadilly, On MONDAY, at Eight o’Clock, and 
during the Wook they will repoat their tnimitabic SOIRBES PARISIENNES ot FANTAS- 
TIQUES. The Programme contains all the delusions performed by eot before her 
Majesty the Queen, in the Throne Room, at Windsor Castle, on the 25th of April last. 
REAT EXHIBITION.— HERR SOMMER will PLAY 
every DAY, at TWO o’Clock. on his newly-invented instrument the SOMMERO- 
PHONE, selections from the operas * Robert le Diablo," Parasina,” aud “ Farewoll to the 
Exhibi composed by Sommer, accompanied by Mr John Carter, organiet of Wert 
Hackney, who will also perform some pieces on ths German organ in the South Central 
ry. 


RIGINAL GREAT HOLY LAND DIORAMA, EGYPTIAN 


HaLL, Plooadilly, patntes from drawtogs made in the Holy Land by Mr Boxoar and 
Captain HYAD Marri, RN» presonting the streets, of Jerusalem, Betbichom, Nazareth, 
fount -inai, B 


Admission, 1x: Stalls, 266+. Children half-price. Daily at Three and Bight. 


OLD from CALIFORNIA.—Exhibiting Daily, at 12, 3 

and 8 o'clock, at tho EGYPTTAN NALL, Piccadilly, the Grand Moving DIORAMA 

of the OVERLAND ROUTE to OREGON and CALIFORNTA, with fing Specimens of Stream 

‘aud Mountain Gold direct from the country. Tn the above great Diorama the spectator is car 

Hed through 4500 miles, of country, crossing: the Rocky Mountaine and tho Sierra Nevada 
lountains and Golden Districts of Califwrnia.—Admission, Is. Atalla, 26, 


HE SMALL-FOOTED CHINESE LADY and NATIVE 
FAMILY continuo to attract crowded andioness, at their MUSICAL SOIREES, dail 
at 12,1, 2) 3, 4, and S, and in the evening at 7,5, and 9 o'clock, at the calebrated CHINES! 
COLLECTION, Atvert-guto, Knightsbridqe, the largest und most complete Museum in 
Europe. of wll thar relates to Chine and the Ohinese, Open daily from 10 tid 10, Admis- 


RINCE of WALES’ BAZAAR and COSMORAMA, 207 

to 203, REGRNT-BTREET. ‘This clegaut and fashionable BAZAAR, fitted up ina 
Style of drvoration never bofore attempted ta this or any ovber country. fs open daily from 10 
10 6, and iacludos every uscful and fancy article in eudless variety, togather with w selected 


AVIARY of Native dni Foreign Birds. xud aiso a fine GALLERY of PAINTINGS fer SALE, 
by the old and moder free, 


THE GREAT ®X1LP) ROY. TROHNIG 3 
LL the MOST INTERESTING DEPUSITS at the GREAT 
IN- 

me entity th tne oyietiaincey 
Deposits there, illustrated by a Splendid 


9 rodierick Chat~ 
‘ocul Htustrations. A Series of splendi ‘ 
Diving v9 1, &o—Ad splendid Dissolving Views. Diver and 


Fiva. and overy evento tron Soven tii) Hal&pat 


: ——— - a 

WA OGLOG ICAL GARDENS, REGENIT’S PARK. — The 
4d UNAN UTAN, prasented by the Governor of Singapore, is exhibited 

SW RLVE wo SIX oCioky togrih with the ELEPHANT CALF, aoa the TuProPora rus, 

Present by bls Highness tin Viceroy of Ezent. The band of the First Lilo Gaards 

perform at Threo o'clock on SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, end on the (ollowing Saturday at 

ee tho Last time this Season. Admission, ONE SHILLING; on Mouday, oIX- 


RGAN.—MESSRS. ROBSON, Organ Builders, beg respect- 
fully to announce that the large Organ. building by them for 8T. GRORGE'S HALL, 
Bronehouse, Devon, will be completed by MONDAY next, when they will feel honoured by 
reoviving a visit to test its capabilitios. The Organ alo constructed by them ‘or.the Parish 
Church of St, Mary's, Kousington, will remain on the premises for a few weeks. 
101, St. Martin 's-lane. 


ALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET.— 

The Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, showing Sou Cintra, the 

Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, ‘Ci the Red ‘Sea, Aden, 

Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent mausoleum. the Taj’ Mebal” (the oxterior 

by moonlight, the beautiful gntaway, and the gorgeous interior), is exhibited daily. at 12, 

3, and # o'clock, immediately preceded by the CRYSTAL PALACE an a WINTER GARDEN. 
Admission, Is..'%. fd., and 4. Doors open half en hour br fore each representation. 


LAs? FEW DAYS OF EXHIBITION IN, LONDON PREVIOUS TO DEPARTING FOR 
OYAL CHINESE JUNK.—NOTICE—The Mandarin 


HESING, Acting Imporial Representative for China, continues to receive numerous 
Fashionuble Visitors Daily, in bis Saloon of Reception, on board the ROYAI, KEYING. 
‘The Mandarin throws open his Maseum of Curiositics from Ten till dusk; and at given 
poriods of the day pormits the crew of Chinese sailors to give a grand Assault of Arms, in 
addition to a Chinese Caneert. Admission, Ono Shilling. 


Counts FIRE-OFFICE, 50, REGENT-STREET, and 


2, Royal Exchange-buildings, Lendou.—Batablished 1806. 


Te is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in this Offics, the renewals of which fall 
duo at Michaelmas, that the same should be paid on or bofore the 1ith of October. ‘The re~ 
oujpts are lying at the offices in London, and in the bands of the several Agents. 

ho terms of the County Fire @Mics aro highly advantagoous to the Insured, and have 
secured to it a large share of public approbation, All claims are setiled with promptitude 
and liberality. Fall particulars will be immodiately furnished to parties applying personally, 
or by post, to either of the above offices, or to any of the Agents who are appointed in all the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom. JOHN A BEAUMONT, Managing Director, 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION VOLUME of the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, from JANUARY 1, 1851, to 
JUNE 28, containing Thirty-five Numbers, and about 700 Engravings, bound 
in cloth, gilt, price One Guinea ; or, ‘in strong paper covers, Sixteen Shillings. 
All the Numbers of the year 1851 are in print, and may be had at the single price 
of Sixpence per Copy, or One Shilling for Double Numbers. 
Office, 198, Strand. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 


A DOUBLE NUMBER 


oF 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEW5, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING ; 
WITH A LARGE PRINT, GRATIS. 


With the present DOUBLE NUMBER of THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER A, 1851. 
Tne liberation of the gallant Kossuth by the Turkish Government 
is an event gratifying to all lovers of freedom and to all admirers 
of heroic bravery. There wasa time, and that not very remote, 
when public writers in this country, who either knew, or should 
have known better, confounded in one common obloquy the worst 
excesses of Parisian Red Republicanism and the patriotic effurts of 
such men as Kossuth and Mazzini in behalf of the oppressed people 
of Hungary and Italy. But that day has gone by. Public opinion 
knows how to distinguish between the wild and erude theorists who 
would keep France in perpetual turmoil and civil strife, and such 
enlightened men as Mazzini and Kossuth, who would establish con- 
stitutional liberty in the countries of their birth, and prevent such 
bad sovereigns as the Pope and the King of Naples on the one 
hand, and such misguided and unfortunate rulers as the young 
Emperor of Austria upon the other, from perpetuating a system 
of abominable oppression, under which, if it exist in any part of 
Enrope, there is no prospect of permanent peace for the re- 
mainder, There is, fortunately, one portion of Europe where pub- 
lie opinion has real power. That place is England, The English 
press not only makes itself heard, but causes itself to be respected 
in Europe. lo English opinion, as expressed by the English 
press, Mr. Gladstone appealed in his famous letters to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, in which he denounced, in very temperate, but convincing 
language, the atrocitics committed by King Ferdinand in Naples, 


| maux accounts underwent, which showed them to be of most doubt- 


ful origin, imperfect interpretation, and contradictory tenor. And 
we repeat, that Sir John Franklin’s instructions and his notoriously 
declared intentions (in unison with all his former opinions), as 
well as the explorations that have been made in the region pointed 
out by Sir John Ross, without a trace being discovered, and also 
the position of the place where the only traces have been found, all 
tend to the one and same conclusion, that the expedition in 1846-47 
proceeded up Wellington Channel, especially under such tempta- 
tion as the view of open water, as seen by Captain Penny, must 
have held out to such enterprising and experienced commanders as 
Franklin and Crozier. At present we have only to add, that we 
presume Captain Penny’s later latitudes to be only approximations 
to actual observations, which could not be taken under the circum- 
stances; and, therefore, we have still furiher scope for future dis- 
covery. 

The return of Captain Austin, which has been hourly expected 
for the last week, has added little to our stores of knowledge, Be- 
fore sailing homeward, the two steam tenders, with Captain Austin 
on board of one of them, entered Jones’s Sound, and found it 
blocked up with a solid wall of ice, at a distance of about fifty 
miles from its mouth. The tenders were therefore obliged 
to return. It is conjectured that Jones’s Sound communi- 
cates ‘with the Great Pelar Basin, or Queen Victoria 
Channel; and in the fact of its blockade at this early 


That the appeal was not made in vain, appears notonly by the guilty 
and evasive defence and palliation set up for the King, but by the fact 
that shame, and the indignation of all parties in this country, have 
compelled the Neapolitan authorities to relax the rigour of their in- 
justice. Jtalian misrule, whether it be due to the Pope or to King 
Ferdinand, or whether it be attributable to the folly and blunders 
of the evil counsellors who are driving the empire of Austria to its 
ruin, finds no longer any abettors in this country. MKossuth and 
his companions in exile, in landing upon the shores of England, 
will, we have no doubt, elicit a still more striking and memorable 
proof than Mr, Gladstone’s letters have afforded of the power of 
public opinion in England, To Kossuth in his exile may be 
applied the words addressed by Wordsworth to Toussaint 
V’Ouyerture, a less illustrious and more unfortunate chief; — 

Live and take comfort ; thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee—air, earth and skies: 

‘There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee: thou hast great allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And Love—and man’s unconquerable mind. 

The burst of welcome which will greet the Hungarian leader in 
this country is no less due to his personal efforts, than to the cause 
of constitutional freedom in Europe. ‘To mark the popular detes- 
tation of Austrian principles by a mob assault upon General Hay- 
Nau was a strong, but not a very creditable, proof of English feel- 
ing. A cordial weleome to Kossuth will be in every respect a 
better, a more powerful, and a more lasting protest against the 
system pursued, under Austrian auspices, in Central and Southern 
Europe ; and we have no doubt, that, during the short sojourn of 
the Hungarian chief upon our soil, the opportunity of protesting 
will not be lost, and that Kossuth will derive encouragement and 
consolation from the manifestations of sympathy and respect that 
will be showered upon him, 

Nor should the noble and disinterested conduct of the Sultan 
be forgotten upon this occasion. Turkey is a weak power ; but, 
in setting at defiance the threats held out by Austria, and in liber- 
ating the exiles in spite of the minatory exhortations of Prince 
Schwarzenberg, it has shown itself strong in justice and in gene- 
rosity, and established a titleto the respect of all free nations, 

Ty our last Number we dispatched every topic connected with the 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, both as regarded the 
latest intelligence brought by Captain Penny, and what we had rea- 
son to expect from the return of the other vessels. We described 
the results of the former, anticipated the small modicum of addi- 
tional information possibly to be derived from the latter. and inti- 
mated the course of another endeavour to ascertain the fate of 


Franklin and his companions as soon as the condition of 
the ice in the Boreal regions could render the attempt prac- 
ticable. Since we wrote, Sir John Koss has arrived, and, 
so far as he is concerned, brings in the “no news” we ex- 
pected. It seems, however, that he perseveres in his Es- 
quimaux. story, and would direct researches towards the 
south, instead of the Wellington Channel. For ourselves, we would 
discountenance no field of inquiry; but we confess that we attach 
little if any importance to this theory, whick, indeed, we had 
ceased to consider maintai alter the sifting which the Esqui- 


period of the season, we have a justification of Captain Austin’s 
unwillingness to pursue the promising path opened out by the 
enterprise and gallantry of Captain Penny, But whether the con- 
jecture with regard to the communication between Jones's Sound 
and Victoria Channel be or be not well founded, there can be no 
doubs that the search for the missing expedition should be con- 
centrated towards the point reached by Captain Penny; and, 
as it is obviously too late to make the attempt this year, 
we can but indulge in the faint, but not forlorn, hope, that the 
American exploring expedition, or the little Prince Albert, the 
affectionate venture of Lady Franklin,may have been more suc- 
cessful than Captain Penny and Captain Austin ; and, that if not, 
the Gellang Franklin and his companions may be providentially 
enabled to maintain themselves until the ensuing spring, when 
a vigorous and combined effort will be made to relieve them, 


COURT AND HAUT TON. 


THE COURT AT BALMORAL, 

The Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert have continned to enjoy the 
retirement of their Highland home during the past week, The weather, which, 
up to Monday last, had been extremely fine, has since undergone an unfavoura~ 
ble change, and the return of the Court to the south is said to be looked forward 
to with agreeable anticipations. 

The notes ot the week are as follow :-— 

On Thursday, the 25th ult., her Majesty, accompanied by the Princess Royal 
and Princess Alice, drove to the Linn of Quoich. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert went outdeer-stalking. Sir David Dundas arrived at Balmoral the sare 
day, and had an audience for the purpose of submitting to her Majesty the pro- 
ceedings of some courts-martial. The dinner party included her Koyal Hizh- 
ness the Duchess of Kent, Baroness Spaéth, the Duke and Duchess of Leeds, 
the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of Aberdeen, and Sir D. Dundas, 

On Friday the{Queen drove with his Royal Highness Prince Albert to Balioch 
Bhuie. Her Majesty returned to Balmoral. Hix Royal Highness remained in 
the forest deer-stalking. The Earl of Aberdeen left Balmoral on Friday. 

On Saturday her Majesty drove to the Falls of Garrawalt, attended by the Mar- 
chioness of Douro and the Hon. Beatrice Byng. His Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert went out deer stalking. Baron Liebig arrived at Balmoral on Saturday. 

On Sunday her Mujesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert attended divine 
service in the parish church of Crathie. The Marchioness of Douro and tie 
Hon. Beatrice Byng were in attendance on her Majesty. The Earl of Curlisle 
and the gentlemen of the household were also in attendance. The service waa 
performed by the Rev. Archibald Anderson. In the afternoon her Majesty and 
his Royal Highness walked in the neighbourbood of Balmoral, accompanied by 
the younger members of the Royal family. : 

The Court will take its departure from Balmoral on Tuesday next, and travel 
by Ballater, Aboyne, and Banchory to the railway station at Stonrhaven. Her 
Majesty will pass Tuesday night at Holyrood, and proceed at un early hour the 
followmg morning by the Caledonian Kailway to Lancaster, where hier Majesty 
will be received by thecorporation, and, after visiting the Castle, partake of Jun- 
cheon. The Royal party will proceed from Lancaster to Livi il, and thence 
to Croxteth Park, the seat of the Earl of Sefton, where her Majesty will rest for 
the night, On the following day the Queen will visit Liverpool, and make an 
excursion on the Mersey ina steam-boat, The same evening the Koyal party 
will go to Worsley, the seat of the Earl of Ellesmere, and on the following day 
her Majesty will visit Manchester, : 


Marriice or Dom Miguen pe Bracanca.—A marriage was 
solemnised, on the 24th ult., at the chapel attached to the chdteau of Heubach, 
between Dom Miguel de Braganga and Adelaide Sophia Louisa Jane Leopoldina, 
Princess of Leewenstein-Wertheim, only daughter of the late Hereditary Prince 
Constantine Joseph, and of the Princess Mary Agnes Henrietta of Hohenlohe- 
Langenbourg. The illustrious Princess was born on the 3rd of April, 1831, and 
is consequently in her 2lst year, 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Breadalbane have been entertain- 
ing adistinguished circle at Taymouth Castle, since his Lordship’s return from 

ermany. 

The Earl and Countess of Strathmore are at present staying at 
eas Castle, where they have been recently visited by several distinguished 

itors. 

Lord John Russell has left Capel Curig for Rhyl, North Wales. 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


PREFERMENTS AND AppoINTMENTS.—The following preferments 
and appointments have recently taken place:—Archdeaconry: The Rey. G. A. 
Denison, vicar of East Brent, to the Archdeaconry of Taunton. Vicarages: The 
Rev. Greville Phillimore to the Dawn Ampney, Gloucestershire ; 
the Rey. J. Collins to the vicarage of Sancreed, Cornwall; the Rev. Abner 
William Brown to the vicarage of mn, Northamptonshire ; the Rev, Oswald 
Marriot to the vicarage of Goxhill, Lincolnshire. 

TestimontAts.—The following clergymen have recently received 
testimonials of esteem and affection:—Ihe Rev. H. A. Paul, evening 
preacher of St. John’s, London-road, Southwark, from a few friends; the Rev. 
E. Pedder, curate of St. Ann’s, Lancaster, on his departure from the congrega- 
tion ; the Rey. Daniel Ace, curate of Idle, from the churchmen of Idle, on his 
having to leave the curacy; the Rev. Samuel K. Webster, late curate of Bar- 
nack, Northamptonshire, on his departure; the Rev. John Herton, curate of St. 
Mark's, Cheetham-hill, Manchester, from the teachers, scholars, and others in 
connexion with Crumpsall church school; the Rey. William Hull, from the in- 
habitants of St. Gregory’s, Norwich; the Rev. Samuel Kettlewell, by the in- 
habitants of St. Thomas’ district, Leeds, on his departure; the Rev. Thomas 
Wakeman, of Bandon, Ireland, from the congregation, on his appointment to the 
curacy of the Abbey Church, Bath. ‘ i 

Bisnor or Bompay.—On Sunday morning the Right Rev. 
Dr. Harding, recently consecrated Bishop of Bombay, addressed the parishioners 
of St. Ann’s and St. Andrew’s, Blackfriars, at their parish church, for the last 
iime to his ture for India. | c: 
of Gloucester and Bristol, who has been suffering from 


The Bishop of Oxford, who, accompanied by some relatives, has 
been @ tour on the Continent, was at Milan Jately with a violent 
attack of fever, which at this season is prevalent there. The symptoms 
were at first very alarming, but we are happy to say the most reeent accounts 
state that the right rev. prelate is much better, so 4s to be able to commence 
his journey homeward. 


Tue Derartore or Tar Royar Yacuts ror Liverroor.—Cap- 
tain Lord Adolphus tutzclarence arrived at Portsmouth on Monday evening, to 
take command of the Koyal yacht Victoria and Albert, and at two o'clock on 
Tuesday she got up her steam, and é loutof harbour en route to Liver- 
pool. She was to call at Hi for the tender, the Fairy, when both will 

oceed to Liverpool. The ‘Master Commander Welsh, bas arrived at 
Holyhead, having had a fuvonrable passage, where she at present awaits the 


| cantata sre cse must ba prepaid 1d., or they cannot be forwarded, 

Se oe caene tiie bal CUA Canin LR 
one week from Glasgo dead letter office ia Edinburgh ; is 
they never reach their destination. 2 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


ELECTION OF LORD MAYOR FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


On Monday a Common Hall was held for the purpose of electing a Lord Mayor 
for the ensuing year, 

The Lord Mayor, the aldermen, the two new Sheriffs, Mr. Cotterell and Mr. 
Swift, the Recorder, and the other City officers, assembled in the Guildhall, in their 
state dresses, soon after ten o’clock, and proceeded to St. Lawrence’s church to 
hear Divine service, immediately after which the proceedings commenced. 

The election of the livery having fallen upon the two next aldermen in rota- 
tion to the chair, Alderman Hunter and Alderman Challis, the Court of Alder- 
men elected Alderman Hunter, the senior Alderman, to fill the office of Lord 
Mayor for the ensuing year. 

Alderman Hunter, the Lord Mayor elect, amidst loud approbation, expressed 
his readiness to take upon him the office of Chief Magistrate, the important duties 
of which he would, he assured the livery, use his best exertions to perform to the 
satisfaction and benefit of his fellow-citizens. (Cheers.) He was aware of the 
difficulties every one who undertook the responsible functions of the mayoralty 
would have to encouater, and he, therefore, felt that he should incur obligations 
to his fellow-citizens for forbearance as he proceeded to acquit himself of the 
task. (Cheers.) He would not make professions, but he trusted that at the 
conclusion of his year of office they would have no cause to regret the honour 
they had so unanimously conferred upon him. 

A vote of thanks to the late Shoriffs, Sir Robert Walter Carden and Sir George 
Hodgkinson, for the admirabie manner in which they had performed the duties 
of the shrievalty for the past year, and the acknowledgment of the compliment 
by those gentlemen, closed the proceedings. 

In the evening an induction of the Lord Mayor elect to the civic hospitalities 
took place at a dinner given by the present Lord Mayor to his successor, and the 

members of the Court of Aldermen, at the Mansion House. The entertainment 
took place in the Long Parlour. The guests inciuded the new Sheriffs, Messrs. 
Swift and Cotterell, the late Sheriffs and their chaplains, the City officers, and 
several of the Lord Mayor's private friends, Covers were laid for seventy. 

SWEARING-IN ‘cue SHERIFFs or LoypoN AND MrppiEsex.—On 
Saturday, the c_remony of administering the oath to Thomas Cotterell, Esq., 
citizen and cc rdwainer, and James Swit, Esq,, citizen and spectacle-maker, the 
sheriffs for che year ensuing, took place at the Guildhall with the customary 
observan.es, Previous to the ceremony, T. Cotterell, Esq., gave a déjedner & la 
Sourchetie to the civic authorities, at Cordwainers’ Hall, and from thence went in 
Procession to the Guildhall, where they were installed with the chains of office. 
The remarkable occurrence of the day was the appearance of Father O’Conuor, 

of Is).ngton, a Roman Catholic priest, in full canonicals, as chaplain to Sheriff 
Switt, who is of that persuasion. 

Improvements IN Brnuinescate Marxet.—The extensive erec- 
tions at Billingsgate for the purposes of the fish market are progressing rapidly, 
The elevation fronting the Thames already presents a prominent appearance. 
‘The dock in which the oyster-boats used to anchor, while unlading, has been 
filled up, and the front of the new market towards the water brought out flush 
with the Custoni House quay, The building is of brick, upon a foundatioa of 
A\berdeen granite, the corner of the clock tower and offices being ornamented 
with rusticated quoins of Portland stone. The passages to the market from the 
vessels are spacious, the whole of the superstructure above them being sup- 
ported by neat substantial iron pillars. The tower in the centre of the front of 
the market facing the Thames is surmounted by a gilded flying fish, and in the 
ody of it will be placed a clock of large dimensions, which will slow the hours 
‘on each of the sides. The whole of the most unsightly building now standing, 
hitherto used’as the fish market, will be taken down, and a spacious light iron 
and glass roof erected upon iron pillars for the upper market. The cost of the 
vertilation, water supply, &c , is estimated at £1840, 

Rieu or Vorine or tum Cuawrex-Hovse Brernren.—At the 
Finsbury registration, on Wednesday, Mr. Macqueen decided that the brethren 
of the Charter-house have a right to be placed on the list of voters, The case 
‘was raised upon the claim of J. G. Traine Banister; andin giving judgment, the 
learned barrister said :—‘ All the requirements of the 27th section, both in the 
enacting part and in the proviso, seem to be fully met and answered by the case 
of the claimant, unless there be something in his status as one of the brothers of 
the Charter-honse that must exclude him from the franchise. It is said he lives 
on charity ; 50 likewise do the fellows of a college, They liye on charity, if by 
charity is meant the bounty of their founders ; but they are not on that account 
excluded from civil rights, or deemed incapable of exercising the privileges of 
citizens. By the deed of foundation, the eighty brothers of the Charter-house 
are to be gentlemen by descent, merchants ruined by the disasters of commerce, 
or soldiers: mutilated in the service of their country. From the moment of 
their appointment they areindependent. They cannot be displaced or disturbed 
at the caprice of a governor. They seem to me to havea higher estate than is 
Yequired for the purpose by the legislation. I am therefore of opinion that Mr. 
Banister’s claim is well founded ; and I comply with it accordingly.” Thename 
was then inserted. The result of this judgment will be next year to admit to 
the franchise 80 “ poor brethren” of this establishment, independently of other 
similar institutions ia different parts of the sn 

Nonconrormist New Cottece—On Wednesday the college re- 
cently erected by the Independent denomination of dissenters in the Finchley- 
road, St. John’s Wood, was opened with an inaugural address from the Principal, 
the Rey. Dr. Harrison, in the of a numerous body of his co-religionists. 
The new college is the result of a union of three existing similar institutions, at 
Paice: belonging to the Independents. viz. Coward, Homerton, and Cheshunt 

jolleges ; and it is anticipated from such a concentration of Nonconformist 
resources and energies, hitherto divided, that the standard of secular and theo- 
logical learning among the preachers of that community will be effectually 
raised. The college is an extensive building, constructed of Bath stone, and 
comprises some eight or ten lecture-rooms, a library, a museum, and a laboratory ; 
and at the north end there is a residence for the principal of the institution. The 
frontage extends about 250 feet in length, hay & tower in the centre, under 
which is the chief entrance. The hall is lined thronghout with stone, and con- 
nected with it is a handsome staircase leading to the upper floor, The library, 
which is situated at the south end of the edifice, is a lofty room 60 ft. by 25 ft. on the 
plan, with an open timber roof, the walls being of stone; and the shelf accommoda- 
tion (which is expected to be entirely filled) is sufficient for 20,000 volumes, The 
central towerisabove80feetin height,and commands an extensive view of the me- 
tropolis and the surrounding country. Besides the entrance: hall, it contains 
the council-room on the first floor. philosophical lecture-rooms, and the la~ 
boratory. The whole of the interior dressings are of Caen stone, and the joiner’s 
work and the fittings throughout are of oak. The ceilings are of wrought wood- 
work, exhibiting their construction, those of the museum and the council-room 
being highly ornamented. The entire fittings have been carefully designed in 
harmony with the style of the building, which is of a Tudor date. The front 
elevation is of considerable elegance, and the principal features are a beautiful 
oriel window in the tower, and the end windows of the library, which are of 
arich and rather elaborate design. The architect, Mr. Emmett, of Hatton- 
garden, has evidently bestowed the strictest attention to rendering the building 
perfectly consistent in all its details, and the success he bas attained in the 

‘unity of his design is certainly remarkable, considering that the whole work 

has been exeented in the space of eighteen months. The total cost of the 

structure is estimated at about £20,000. A cold collation closed the day's 
proceedings. 

Surrey New County Gaou.—On Wednesday, the newly-erected 
House of Correction, on Wandsworth-common, was opened for the reception of 

oners. Itis on the cellular principle, the same as Pentonville, and is calen- 
ted for 750 prisoners. 

Tux New-noap.—On Wednesday, at the meeting of the vestry of 
St. Pancras, a resolution was carried directing the contractors to pave one-half | 
the New-road, between St. Pancras Church and King’s cross, with the granite 
blocks transversely, that portion with which they are at eyes proceeding 
being paved ie aah The object is to set at rest by practical experience the 
dispnted point of whether the granite block-paving laid diagonally or trans- 
versely is most durable. J 

Sr. Pancras ALMsHousEs.—Designs for the almshouses proposed | 


INAUGURATION OF THE NEW SHERIFFS. 


On Tuesday the new Sheriffs of London and Middlesex—Thomas Cotterell and | 
James Swift, Esqrs.—were presented to the Court of Exchequer before Mr. | 
George Bankes, M.P. for Dorsetshire, the Cursitor Baron, according to ancient | 
custom, to receive through him her Majesty’s sanction to their election. 

The Sheriffs were introduced by the Right Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, M.P., the 
Recorder for the City. The right hon. gentleman and the Sheriffs were accom- 
panied by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, several of the aldermen and mem- 
bers of the Common Council, and City officers. 

The learned Recorder, in introducing the Sheriffs to the learned Baron, in a 
neat and appropriate speech, paid a compliment to each for his public and 
private virtues, 

The Cnrsitor Baron then expressed her Majesty’s approbation of the choice of 
the citizens in the election of Sheriffs for the ensuing year, and concluded by 
Net Mecrr | the late Sheriffs on the successful termination of their year of 
office. 

The ceremony ended by the Recorder inviting the Cursitor Baron to dine with 
the new Sheriffs in the evening, which inyitation the learned judge accepted, and 
the proceedings terminated, 


THE INAUGURATION BANQUET. 
In the evening, the Sheriffs, after having returned from Westminster, enter- 
tained upwards of 170 of their friends at Cordwainers’ Hall, in the City. 

Amongst the guests present were—Mr. Sheriff Cotterell, Mr. Sheriff Swift, 
the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Justice Talfourd, the Lord Mayor elect, Alderman 
Kelly, Alderman Humphery, Charles Oldham, Esq., Alderman Wilson, Serjeant 
Merewether, Rev. Dr. Vivian, Rey. Dr. Rice, Rev. Mr. O'Connor, Alderman. 
Farneomb, Alderman Challis, Alderman Sidney, Alderman Moon, J. A. Hard- 
castle, Esq., M.P., Jobn Masterman, Esq., M. P., the Cursitor Baron (G. Bankes, 
Esq.), Lord Erskine, Herbert Ingram, Esq., Alderman Finnis, Alderman Carter, 
John Hill, Esq., Master of the Spectacle-makers’ Company, Mr. Isherwood, Mr. 
Nason, and others, 

“Non nobis Domine” having been most effectively sung by the vocalists, 
Messrs. Genge, Holmes, Master H. Holmes, Perrin, and F, Smith, 

Sheriff Cotterell proposed ‘The health of her Majesty the Queen.” In doing 
so he said that on that day her Majesty had signified her most gracious approval 
of the appointment of his colleague and himself, who had been chosen by the 
citizens of London as Sheriffs for the ensuing year. With the strongest senti- 
ments of loyalty on both their parts to the Sovereign, he begged to give at once 
the toast of the “ Queen.” 

The toast was drunk most enthusiastically. 

Sheriff Swift then gave, “ Prince Albert, Albert Prince of Wales, and the 
rest of the Royal Family,” in a neat speech, in which he highly eulogised the 
conduct of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who, he remarked, in this eventful 
year of 1851, had entitled himself, by tha noble disfaterestedness he had mani- 
fested in the promotion of the assemblage of the industry of all nations at the 
Crystal Palace, to the respect and love of every Englishman. (Cheers.) It was, 
therefore, with the greatest pleasure that he proposed the health of his Royal 
Highness and the rest of the Royal family, who, he was sure, coming from such 
a stock, would dodue honour to the country in years yet to come. 

‘The toast was honoured with the liveliest demonstrations of applause, 

The toast of “The Army and Navy” was also heartily drunk, and replied to 
by Major Hamilton, whose services in the Peninsula and India are fresh in the 
recollection of the public, and by Captain Hine, of the Royal navy. 

“The Health of the Lord Mayor” was then drunk with the usual honours, and 
was followed by the glee, “ Blow gentle gales,” admirably given by the vocalists 
present. 

Sheriff Cotterell then gave ‘t The Lord Mayor Elect.” 

Alderman Hunter, the Lord Mayor elect, said, in reply to the honour which 
had been done to him by the toast, that he should do his best during the year 
of office to serve the interests of his fellow-citizens. He felt himself incapable 
of performing the duties entrusted to him, but he trusted—indeed he was quite 
sure- that he should have the sympathy of every member of the corporation, 
with which body he (the Lord Mayor elect) had been connected for upwards of 
a quarter of acentury. (‘Hear, hear,” and cheers,) He had filled the various 
offices in the ¢orporation prior to his election as an alderman, and he should 
never forget the kindness of feeling which was manitested when he was elected 
one of the magistrates of that great city. His utmost desire was to maintain 
the rights and privileges of the city of London; and if Providence permitted 
him to fill the office during the ensuing year, he would do his best to advance 
the interests of his fellow-citizens and promote the advantage of the country at 
large. (Cheers.) He therefore hoped that when his term of office expired he 
should resign his trust into the hands of his fellow-citizens without any tarnish 
ne the fame of the corporation or of those who had preceded him in office. 

heers.) 

The Lord Mayor elect then proposed “‘ The Healths of the Sheriffs,’’ which 
‘was responded to by Mr. Sheriff Cotterell and Mr. Sheriff Swift in warm terms; 
after which followed, ‘ Lord Erskine and the House of Lords,” ‘‘ The Cursitor 
Baron,” “ Mr. Mastermian and the House.of Commons,” “‘ The Cordwainers’ aud 
the Spectacle-makers’ Companies, with their Masters and Wardens,” ‘The 
Under-Sherifs,” &c. 


Crry or Loxpoy Recisrratioy.—Tar Compounp Hovseno1- 
penw’ REGisTRATION Act.—Mr. T. Y. M‘Christie proceeded, at the sitting of the 
Court on Tuesday, to dispose of an important question arising on the construc- 
tion of the recent Amended Registration Act. He said :—“ James Pyefinch, oc- 
cupying a warehouse at 76, Basinghall-street; Walter Rayson, occupying an 
office at 1, Guildhall Chambers; James Bairnsfather Scott, occupying an office 
at 78, Basinghall-street ; William King, occupying a warehouse at 3, Sambrook- 
court, and Clement Sharp, occupying offices at 28, Basinghall-street, have 
claimed to have their names inserted in the list of the voters for the parish of 
St. Michael Bassishaw; and their claims have given rise to a question 
of some importance, turning upon the construction to be given to an 
Act of Parliament which received the Royal assent on the 3rd of July, 1851, 
The whole scope and object of this statute is to remove restriction, and to fa- 
cilitate the power of exercising the franchise; and looking at all the law and 
dicta on this subject, taking into consideration the general and evident spirit of 
the Registration Acts—that they are all to give and to facilitate the exercise of 
the franchise—that they are all to be construed liberally in their largest sense, 
and never strained against the franchise, and that wherever there may be a 
doubt the decision is to be in favour of the voter,I think I shall best carry out 
the intentions of Parliament by holding that these claimants, having already 
claimed to be rated as required by law, now that this Act has been passed, 
they are to be considered as being relieved from the necessity of making any 
further claim, and from being any longer subject to the loss of their franchise 
upon that point by the omission of the overseers. I shall, therefore, insert 
their names upon the register.” 

Returned Lerrers.—In the two years, from the 5th of January, 
1849, to the 5th of Jannary last, £18,870 10s. 4d., inclnding bank notes, was 
found in letters returned to the Dead Letter Office, and £1,226,282 18s. ld. in 
bills, checks, money-orders, &c., nearly the whole of which, including the 
money, was delivered to the writers of the letiers. It is stated that no letters 
are forfeited. If all methods taken to effect the delivery of letters fail, they are 
bronght back, opened, and returned to the writers. Letters refused by the 
writers, and those for which no owner can be found, are destroyed, for want of 
space to preserve them. Letters containing cash are never desiroyed, but the 
amount, when the writer cannot be found, is paid into the revenue at the expira- 
tioh of three years. A registry and index are kept of the letters and their con- 
tents, which are restored to any claimants proving themselves to be entitled to 
them, Dead letters containing bills and property other than money are kept 
three years. At the expiration of that period they are destroyed, and the pro- 
perty is sent to an auctioneer and sold by public auction. The proceeds are paid 
to the account of the revenue, ‘ 

Cray or Loypox Pension Sociuty.—The annual meeting of this 
society was held at the London Tavern on Monday. The report stated that the 
society had been honoured with the patronage of the highest and wealthiest in 
the land, and that hitherto the endeavours of the directors to maintain the 

in its integrityhad been crowned with success; and they had now to 


to be erected in the parish of St. Pancras are now displayed in the Vestry-hall, 
King’s-road, Camden Town, where they are open to the inspection of the public © 
daily from ten till four, except Tuesdays. A plot of more than an acreofground | 
has been purchased, in a delightful situation, behind the Governesses’ Asylum, | 
Haverstock-hill, Hampstead. The buildings are to afford accommodation to near 
100 inmates, of whom 26 are to bo married couples. To render candidates | 
eligible for this charity, it is only requisite that they shall have paid poor-rates 
in the parish for ten years, shall have borne a good character, never received | 
parochial relief,and be above (0 years of age, and in indigent circumstances. The 
sum already subscribed amounts to £1200, and as soon as £800 more shall 
have been collected five or six of the houses will be forthwith erected, offering | 
a home te about 30 persons, : 

A Bioomer No Marryr.—A meeting, convened by the advocates 
of the new American costume, was held in the British Institution, Cowper-street, 
Finsbury, on Monday night. It announced that the proceedings would 
commence at half-past eight o’clock, and that Mrs. C. H. Dexter would address 
the meeting. Long before seven o’clock many hundreds of persons assembled 


infront of the building, and though the populace was dense, the 
mob unusually violent, and the demands for admission indescribably 
the clock struck eight before the doors were opened. As be readily ima- | 


gined, the Misciblol pecound precead Win groatscalints O16 buile , some 
‘were trodden down, others fainted, and the large hall, which is capable of hold- 
ing from 1200 to 1500 persons, rapidly filled. The prices of admission were | 
fixed as follows :—For the hall, 3d.; for ed seats, 6d.; and for the plat- 
form, 1s.; but, owing to Saaraane et arceacenient inab peeriliod, ue one out of 
a bundred who entered the building paid anything foradmission. The interval | 
which between the ad: of the auditory and bre appointed for 


made at the expense of the dress reformers. As the principal performers were 
alter time, it was suggested that @ grand chorus of ‘ Buifulo Gals, can’t you 


come out to-night” would be an invitation to expedition. 
after this, a person, said to be one of the vergers of St, Paul's Cathedral, a portly- 
Jooking man, placud hintself in the presidential chair, and was loudly but ironi- 

red. Alarmed de laren ate p penne rp of the assembly, 
the female lecturer did not: Ly Aen arte great disturbance took place, 
many of the audience declaring intention to take legal steps to recover the 
money they bad paid at tho doors. 


| reduetion in the annual 


charit 
ie for continued support to enable them to carry out the objects of the 
charity, by the granting of monthly pensions to the aged and decayed who had 
formerly moved in a respectable sphere of society, Simce the establishment of 
the society, thirty-three years since, 882 persons had been elected pensioners, 
and su by an expenditure of £55,994, During the past yeur four pen~ 
sioners had been elected from a list of 35 candidates, and seven pensioners had 
died, of whom two were 86 years of age, one 84, one 79, one 73, one 72, and one 
60. There were now 55 pensioners on the funds of the society, several of whom 
had been so for more than a quarter of a century. At the festival in support 
of the funds of the charity, a suiticient amount was subscribed to enable the di- 
rectors to meet the annual expenditure, and keep up the amount of pensions, 
without reduction, out of the receipts of the year; but, owing to the 
income of the society, through the deaths 
subscribers and other circumstances, the directors were fearful 
that in the coming year they would have to entrench upon the funded property 
of the society to meet their expenditure, unless means were found of adding to 
their regular income, which the directors would use every effort to effect. The 
Dalance-sheet showed the total receipts for the past year tq have been 
£1115 17s. 44. ; the amount expended in pensions, £779 18s.; the other ex- 
penditure, £274 12s. 10d.; and the balance in the hands of the bankers, 
£61 6s. 6d. The funded property of the society amounts to £7155 16s. 6d. 

Gresaam Lire Assurance Socrery,—On Thursday the third 
annual meeting of this company was held at the King’s Head, Poultry; Mr. W. 
Tabor in the chair. The report stated that 454 had been completed, 
assuring £164,653 ; the annual premiums receivable therefrom being £5124. 
The ‘amount ‘paid to the representatives of deceased members from the 
establishment of the society was £8471, showing an average for the three years 
of £2823, The annual income receivable from premiums alone was £15,152. 
The report was adopted, some routine business transacted, and the meeting 
Puyolee a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, and various officers of 

company. 

Sap Arrarr.—A degree of gloom was spread over the Stock Ex- 
change on Tuesday morning, by the determined suicide of Mr. Ingle Rudge, @ 
member of that body. He found himself unable to meet the differences on his 
account which were to be settled on that day, although the balances against him 


were i le, and put an end to his existence by taking prassic scid at 
his office in the City, between ten and o'clock in the forenoon, He hus 
left a wife and two young children, . 


Dickens's Household Words, 


Tue New CuAnorry Arrorrments AND Courr or ArrEAL,— 
On Wednesday last, according to the words of the Act, 14 and 15 Vict., cap. 83, 

from and after the Ist of October,” the powers of the Lord Chancellor vested 
in the new Court of Appeal. Although her Majesty was empowered 
to appoint two persons on the passing of the Act to the office of “Loris 
Justices,” no appointment has been officially announced. It is, how- 
ever, known that Lord Cranworth and Sir James Knight Bruce (with 
a title) have been appointed. They have, however, not been sworn in; 
and the delay, it is believed, has occurred in consequence of the Vice-Chancel~ 
lorship. The new Court will not sit before Michaelmas Term. One judge 
sitting with the Lord Chancellor, or both sitting apart from him, to form the 
Court of Appeal. The Lord Chancellor sitting alone is to have co-ordinate ju- 
risdiction with the Court of Appeal. By the act the “Lord Justices” are to 
rank after the Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The Lord Chancellor is em~ 
powered to appoint an additional Registrar of the Court of Chancery. According 
to the 12th section of the act, the Lord Chancellor is to regulate the sittings anu 
business of the Courtof Appeal. It is understeod that neither the Solicitor- 
General nor Mr. Bethell will accept the Vice-Chancellorship vacant by the new 
arrangements, and the appointment, it is expected, will either be given to Mr. 
Swanston, an able equity man, or to one of the Mastersin Chancery. _ If to the 
Jatter, then another vacancy of £2500 willoccur. By the act, the Lord-Jua- 
tices mnst be sworn in before the Lord Chancellors or Master of the Rolls. 

AsyLuM ror FremaLe OrpHans.—On Thursday, a meeting of the 
guardians and governors of this charitable institution was held at the Hospital, 
Lambeth ; Thomas England, Esq., in the chair. It appeared that there were 
at the present time 152 children in the establishment sheltered and protected 
and carefully instructed in the principles of religion, in reading, writing, needle- 
work, and household duties, and trained to habits of industry and regularity. 
Since the foundation oi the asylum 2400 children had been sheltered in the 
institution, most of whom at proper ages had been apprenticed to respectable 
families as servants ; and the accounts the committee had invariably received 
from their employers had been highly satisfactory. The week before last all 
the children had visited the Exhibition, where their neat and healthy appear- 
ance seemed tocause great admiration, Some routine business having been 
transacted, the meeting separated. 

Frres.—On Wednesday morning, at an early hour, a fire happened 
in a spacious private residence, numbered 3, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, the 
property of a lady named Webb, but sub-let to several lodgers. The firemen 
were unable to subdue the flames until the premises were gutted, and serious 
damage done, by fire, water, and removal, to Nos. 2 and 4 in the same row, be- 
longing to Mr. Gilbert. Mrs. Webb was insured in the Sun Fire-office, but Mr. 
Gilbert was uninsured. The cause of the fire was unknown.——A few hours be- 
fore, a fire of a very serious character happened in the premises of Mr. Wheeler, 
a japanner, No. 8, Newton-street, Holborn. Jt originated in the manufactory, 
and speedily extended to three of the drying stoves, which were burned out. 
the roof destroyed, and several hundred pounds worth of stock in trade con- 
sumed. The engines of the parish, Brigade, and West of England attended, and 
the firemen eventually got the flames extinguished. The loss will fall oa the 
Sun Fire-office. 

Birrus anp Dearus.—The births of 732 boys and 752 girls, in 
all 1484 children, were registered in the week ending Suturday last, September 
27th. The average of six corresponding weeks in 1845-50 was 1340. The num~ 
ber of deaths is much less than it was in the two previous weeks, when the 
deaths of 1026 and 1097 persons were registered. ‘Those of last week reached 
958: 473 were males, and 485 were females; 190 were of the age of 60 and up- 
wards, 460 were children nnder the age of 15,and 308 were men and women in 
the middle period of life. The decrease in the mortality is general over the 
five divisions of London. 141 persons died in the public institutions : 69 in 
workhouses,8 in military and naval asylums, 58 in hospitals, 3 in lunatie asy- 
Jums, 2 in military and naval hospitals, and 1 in prison. Small-pox and typhus 
have declined, but they were the causes of 13 and 46 deaths. Of the smail~ 
pox victims, 11 had not been vaccinated; 2, it is stated, had been vaccinated. 
39 children and 2 adults died of scarlatina, which is prevailing in many district. 
7 persons died of erysipelas, 8 women in childbirth and of metria, the following 
fever. Consumption was fatal to 123 persons; 100 of the 308 deaths at the age 
between 15 and 60 were referred to this constant cause which bereaves 50 
many parents of their children, so many children of their parents. Violence, 
typhus, heart disease, bronchitis, and cancer are the next in the order of 
fatality at the same peried of life. Diarrhea is declining: the deaths in 
the last five weeks were 174, 192, 101, 97, and 91 in number. The deaths 
from cholera in the same weeks were 28, 17, 17, 7, 9. Half of the cases were 
of more than three days’ duration, It has been mentioned before, that half the 
fatal eases of the epidemic cholera terminate in 24 hours after the first striking 
symptoms have appeared. Another singular difference is shown in the numbers 
north and south of the Thames. The population of London on the nerth side 
of the Thames in 1851 was 1,745,095, on the south side of the Thames 616,545 5 
numbers nearly in the proportion of 3to 1. Yet the numbers of deaths from 
cholera in the year 1849 on both sides of the river was nearly equal, 7000 on the 
north bank of the Thames, and 7137 on the south bank. In the recent summer 
cholera the deaths haye been distributed more equally, and in the proportion of 

the population, the number being respectively 117 for the north, 37 for the south 
side of the river, within 9 weeks ending Saturday last, Sept. 27. 

Mertororocicat Oxsservations.—At the Royal Observatery, 
Greenwich, the mean reading of the barometer for the week was 29°772 in. 
The mean temperature of the week was 54°38 deg., which is very near the 
average for the week and the season. The highest temperature in the week was 
71°7 deg. on Tuesday, and the lowest 429 deg. on Friday. The direction of the 
wind was variable; from the north on the first two days, calm on Tuesday, 
Seay and part of Thursday, and from the west and south-west to the end 
of the week. 


TRAGIC AFFAIR. 


On Tuesday morning, about eight o'clock, a fearful tragedy was perpetrated 
in the Wyndham-road, Camberwell, by a tradesman in that vicinity, whe cut 
the throats of his three young children and destroyed himself, The name of the 
father was Anthony Fawcett, aged 43; and on Monday he took possession of a 
grocer’s shop at the corner of Queen’s-place, Wyndham-road, lately occupied 
by Mr. Stockham. He brought with him his wife and three children: Emily 
Fawcett, six years and a half old ; Frederick, one year and seven months; and 
Mary Ann, aged nine years, who is badly wounded. It is said that he seemed to 
have been greatly disappointed with his bargain, and grumbled very much to 
his wife on Monday; but nothing in his appearance indicated he would attempt 
such a horrible deed. On Tuesday morning, a little after seven o'clock, the 
family got up, and his wife dressed the two elder children and took them down 
stairs to breaktast, leaving the baby in bed up-stairs. While the children and 
father were partaking of their morning meal in the back-parlour at eight 
o'clock, the wife ran out to convey two letters to the Post-Office, which 
isonly two or three hundred yards off the street. On her return she was 
horror-stricken at finding her two elder chillen with their throats 
cut, and, on proceeding backwards, she perceived her husband cutting his 
throat in the back-kitchen. She immediately alarmed the neighbours, when 
police constable 115 P, Edward Shanvill, eutered the house, and in the back- 
kitchen he found the murderer lying under the sink, quite insensible, with blood 
gushing from his neck. He took him up, and found a large table-knife in his 
grasp, which he had cut his throat with, and at that time he was not dead. A 
doctor was directly sent for, and Mr. King, surgeon, of Camberwell, attended, 
but death took place a few minutes afier bis arrival. On the constable entering 
the back~parlour, he discovered Emily lying dead, with her throat dreadfully 
cut, under the window; and Mary Ann pitting nearly opposite, with hers also 
cut, but not so as to cause immediate death. Up-stairs, tue younger child was 
found with its head hanging out of bed, quite dead, its throat cut, and the bed 
deluged with blood, 

Tue surviving child states that as soon as the mother had left the house, her 
father desired her to go and fetch the large bacon kniie, which she did,andon her 
}lacing it in his hands he said, “ I am going to kill you first, and then the others; 
then myself, and then we shall all go toh—— together." After this he pro- 
ceeded in his horrid purpose, 

The rumour that the dreadful deed has resulted from any despondency conse- 
quent on his having madea bad bargain in purchasing the business, would seem 
exceedingly doubtful, for it appears that he had been previously attacked with 
similar maniacal symptoms, the result of intemperance , and about two years 
age, while so affected, he made an attempt upon his own life by jumping from 
the deck of the Sunbeam steamer (one of the penny boats) into the river, when 
his life was only saved with the greatest difficulty. 


Brieine ovr THE TruTs.—The Ist of November will be an epoch 
in the administration of justice in this country, On tuat day will come into 
operation the act, which was passed in the !sst session of Parliament, for ad- 
mitting the evidence, in civil trials, of the parties to them—a change, the mag- 
nitude and importance of which can only be estimated by those whose duties as 
lawyers, or whose misfortunes as suitors, have made them familiar with the 
course of trial which has hitherto been observed in all our higher courts, and 
which, until of late years (when it has been, by the authority of the Legislature, 
abandoned in the County Courts), was the general rule of our law. Thus, those 
who are in general best acquainted with the facts which it isthe object of the 
trial to establish, have been hitherto prevented from sj in their own be- 
half, and from being questioned on behalf of their epponents. The rule of practice 
has been persevered in, from the assumption that the testimony of plaintiff or defen- 
dant was so sure to be false, that it would be a waste of time anda misteading of the 
judge and jary to hear it. Cross-examination, on which so much stress islaid, when 
it is desired to glorify our method of trial—was here rejected, as furnishing, it was 
thought, no safeguard. Moral and religious obligations ,to speak the trnth were 
treated as of no power over the mind of the interested witness; and the law of 
England aspersed all mer as being utterly untrustworthy = while, at the samo 
time, it would have punished each for a libel if he had applied to individuals the 
stigma thus fixed upon the body at large. Fight years only haye ¢! since 
the slightest amount (even to one farthing) of interest in a cause disqualified any 
‘witness from being heard upon it; the law carrying the presumption of which 
we have spoken to its full extent. So far it operated logically and consistentiy, 
though not with wisdom; because, when @ course is erroneous, inconsistency 
becomes an excellence; for it is better to be nearly right, than wholl ar 
Butts are not confined to Ireland. There is ap advertise- 
ment in the London papers of “ unmarketable shares,” ¢very iption of which. 
the advertiser states ‘ he continues to buy and sell!” Be oy 
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DEATH OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
By the steam-ship America, arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, was re- 
ceived the sad intelligence of the death of this distinguished writer. 
James Fenimore Cooper, one of the greatest novelists that modern 
fiction has produced, was born at Burlington, New Jersey, on the 15th 
September, 1789, His father, the late Judge Cooper, was a large land- 
holder in Ossego county, in the state of New York, and resided alter- 
nately at Burlington, and at Cooperstown, in New York state—a place 
which owes its name to him, and which has since increased in reputation 
from being the permanent sojourn of his very eminent son. Cooper 
the younger received the rudiments of a classical education under 
a private instructor at Burlington, and, advancing in his studies, conti- 
nued them with an Episcopal clergyman in Albany, and by him was 
prepared for Yale College, which he entered in 1802, when scarcely past 
thirteen years old. Although so young, he soon etood high in his class, and 
ie said to have outstripped every competitor in the department of ancient 
languages. But he did not long remain a student; a native passion for 
the sea, and an unconquerable love of adventure, led him, among other 
causes, to solicit admission into the American navy; and in the 
year 1805 he entered the service as a midshipman, and conti 
nued in it for six years. Here it was that he acquired that 
fine knowledge of nautical affairs, and that brilliant conception 
of he reality and romance of the ocean, which are stamped upon 
his magnificent marine narratives and descriptions. In the year 1810 
Coo per quitted the navy, and married, and took up his abode at West~ 
chester, in the vicinity of New York. He staid here but a short time, 
when he removed to his patrimonial estate at Cooperstown, and pro- 
ceeded in earnest in his career as a writer of fiction. He had previously 
published hig maiden novel, entitled “ Precaution,” a work which made 
little sensation, and gave no note of his future fame, The following 
fifteen years, however, during which he successively produced “ The 


THE LATE JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


Spy,” “ The Pioneers,” ‘“ The Pilot,” “ Lionel Lincoln,” and “ The 
Last of the Mohicans,” established his repute as a novelist 
of no common order, even at atime when Sir Walter Scott waa in his 
zenith. Soon after the appearance of the “ Last of the Mohicans,” in 
1826, Mr. Cooper sailed for Europe, where he sojourned for several 
years, during which time he wrote many of his most popular works, in- 
cluding “ The Bravo,” “ The Red Rover,” and “The Prairie.” His re- 
ception in Europe was everywhere warm and cordial, and he became a 
welcome visitor in the highest and most distinguished circles. _ His pro 
ductions since his return to the United States have been very numer- 
ous; of these, “The Pathfinder,” “The Destroyer,” “The Two 
Admirals,” and ‘“ Wing-and-Wing,” sustained his fame. Some 
others showed signs of declining powers; and latterly it is to 
be regretted that he mingled up political disquisition with 
fiction. In this, strange to say, he displayed a failing somewhat 
similar to that of his great predecessor, Smollett, whose historical and 
political works, though separate, in his case, from his admirable sea 
novels, did aught but enhance his reputation, Eugene Sue, formerly an 
able rival of Cooper in marine romance, has lapsed still more grievously 
into the same error ; his latter productions, both in politics and morality, 
being a harm to imaginative literature, and most unworthy of himself. 
But Cooper, though wrong in taste, was unimpeachable as a moral 
writer. He ever evinced all the virtue and the purity of Sir Walter 
Scott, and he will go down to posterity in his works, as a luminary of 
minor magnitude it may be, but of no less chaste brilliancy than 
the great magician himself. 

Mr. Cooper, after an illness of some months, died at his own home, in 
the bosom of his family, at Cooperstown, on the 14th ultimo. He leaves 
a widow and children, as well as a whole nation, whole literature he 
wlorited to mourn his Urecsaie loss. 

e accompanying Portrait has been engraved, by permission, 
piss in Griswald’s “ Prose Writers of Abierioa,” pinibahed me 
entley. 


LAUNCH OF THE “DEMERARA,” ROY. 
aenawcesae tyes 4 


THE launch, or, more properly speaking, the floating-out o 
the colossal steam-ships, of which five haye been SSL Papert 
ports for the Royal West India Mail Steam-Packet Company, the 
Demerara, took place at Bristol on Saturday, where she has been. con- 
structed by the Messrs, Patterson, so well known as the builders of the 
Great Western, the Great Britain, the Avon, the Severn, &e. The morn- 
ing being a remarkably fine one, large numbers of persons assembled to 
witness the floating out; and the various vessels in the floating 
harbour being dressed gaily, the entire scene presented a most 
animated appearance Owing, however, to some delays, and the 
water having fallen some eighteen inches or two feet, the spec- 
tators were doomed to disappointment, as she could net be got out 
until the evening's return of tide, when she floated xracefully upon the 
water, having been christened duly by the lady of L Hast, BN. 
the Commodore of the West India squadron, and future commander of 
the Demerara, With the exception of the Great Britain, the Demerara 
is, we believe, the largest steam-ship afloat. Her length of keel 
is 276 feet; length between the perpendiculars, 282 feet; length 
over all, 316 feet 3 inches, or about 6 feet shorter than the Great. Brituin, 
Her breadth of beam is 41 feet 4 inches, and the extreme width, from 
the outside of the paddle-boxes, 72 feet 5 inches; depth to the main 
deck, 26 feet 8 inches; depth to spar deck, 34 feet. Tonnage—b 
old ‘measurement, 2318 tons; by new measurement, 3126 ee 
She is built of sound British oak, teak, and’pine, is diagonally trussed 
with iron, has copper - : nings throughout to the 21 feet mark, and iron 
ip ‘ings above that. =e will be propelled by two engines made by 
cars. Caird and Co., of Greenock, which will be constructed on the 
ever principle, of the combined power of 750 horses, or 24,500,000 Ib.. 
igph cylinders, and 9 feet stroke, and they will be attached to a pair 
Mi mgan’s patent feathering float-paddles, 40 feet diameter. 
m clegant ddjedner was afterwards ¢ at the White Lion Hotel, at 
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MEAT-CANS AND SACKS, LEFT BY THE “E 


‘Tre reader will, doubtless, recollect that the most interesting intelli- 
gence recently brought by Captain Penny, from Captain Austin’s expe- 
dition, was the confirmation of the discovery of the three graves and the 
other traces on Beechy Island, Franklin’s first winter quarters, known 
some time since} 

Captain Penny’s Report states that on August 25, on the east side of 
Wellington Channel, he landed with a party, and examined the coast 
from 10 miles [to the northward of Cape Spencer to that promontory, 
and an encampment was found near the latter place, seemingly that of a 
hunting party about three years previous. A party of all Captain 


ROPE-MAT, UNFINISHED, 


Penny’s officers, who had been despatched in the direction of Caswall’s 
Tower, discovered the quarter which had been occupied by the vessels 
of Sir John Franklin’s expedition in the winter of 1845-46. Three 
graves were also found, the headboards showing them to be those of 
three seamen who had died early in the spring of 1846; but, notwith- 
standing a most careful search in every direction, no document could be 
discovered. 

The following relics have been brought home by Captain Penny, and 
have been minutely examined by Commodore Superintendent Sir Edward 
Parry, Captain F. W. Beechy, and Dr. Richardson (the explorers of 


Tih yz FRANKLIN 


REBUS” AND “TERROR” AT CAPE RILEY. 


various parts ef the Arctic regions), with Mr. John Barrow (of the 
Admiralty), at the offices of Commodore Henry Eden, Superintendent 
of Woolwich Dockyard; when the examination satisfied all present 
that the articles in reality belonged to the crews of the missing vessels, 

Our Artist has sketched the principal of the relics. 

The several articles were discovered lying strewed about on the beach, 
Four sacks, one of them marked with the Government mark (the broad 
arrow), were found, and filled with the mass brought away ; the incon- 
testible proof of their haying belonged to the ships missing is a piece of 
canvass, on which is faintly perceptible the word Terror. It appears it 
is customary to lay out in one of the storesin the dockyard, until required, 
the canvass belonging to the ship, whose name is written on the canrae 4 


THE SMITH'S ANVIL-BLOCK 


with charcoal ; the piece mentioned was so written on by one of the per- 
sons employed in the dockyard, and was recognised by him during the 
time our Artist was present. It is conjectured that the place had been 
quitted in a hurry, in consequence of the ice breaking up sooner than was 
expected ; and that the crew had left behind what was of no further use to 
them. The direction-post had formed one of a number set up as guides 
for the seamen on their return from excursion parties to the ship; this, it 
is supposed, in their haste in collecting them, had been overlooked ; and, 
from its being found lying on its face, been afterwards blown down. It 
consists of a flat piece of board, 13 inches long by 6} wide, nailed to a 
boarding-pike, 8 feet in length: the back of the board, and the pike 
a few inches below it, is perforated with a quantity of swan-shot, some 


YOHN TORRINGTON. A.B. . 


JOHN HARTNELL.AB. 


THE THREE GRAVES AT CAPE RILEY, BEZCHY ISLAND, 


of which remain 
imbedded in the 
wood. Among the 
other articles are 
several tin canis- 
ters, used for con- 
taining preserved 
meats; these were 
found piled up in 
a heap on the 
beach: one of the 
crew states that 
he counted up- 
wards of 700 of 
these canisters. A 
few remnants of 
clothing brought 
over denote the 
situation of the 
wearer to have 
been deplorable: they consist of a 
pair of seaman’s trowsers that must 
have been worn long after the buttons 
had ceased to be of use; they are 
mended in all possible directions, and 
evidently patched with what had once 
been thick flannel, but worn until not a 
vestige of nap remained, and even in 
Many places worn completely through. 
A pair of drawers and a few stockings 
were found much in the same condi- 
tion ; a portion of a shirt, forming the 
back part of the meck, collar, and 
back, from the fineness of the linen, 
had most likely belonged to one of the 
officers, There were also found rem- 
nants ofan elastic glove, thickly lined 
with wool; and a few rags. Amongst 
the heap was a rope-mat, perfectly 
bleached, and left in an unfinished 
state; from the pains that had been 
taken with it, it had evidently been 
a pleasing occupation to some poor 
fellow, a task cherishing, perhaps, 
in his mind, in that distant re- 
gion, thoughts of far-off home. The 
Test of the heap consisted of a tub, 
partly filled with charcoal and patent- 
fuel dust; some pieces of rusted iron ; 
some bleached cordage, pieces of old 
canvass (probably, from the holes that 
had been cut in them, part of the 
covering of a tent); and a block of 
wood, used, itis supposed, to hold the 
anvilof the smith, One of the pieces 
of canvass was proved by several per- 
sons, examined separately, to have been 
a part of the binding of the trysail of 
one of the vessels; and on opening a 
part of the binding, the letters “‘ N. C.,” 
meaning naval canvass, and the figures 
“35,” meaning the number of yards in 
the original piece, were found upon it; 
and on unweaving a few threads the yel- 
low Government thread was found init, 
proving that it was Government pro- 
perty, and thatit had never belonged to 
the mercantile marine of this or any 
other country. The sides of the coal 
sacka which had been exposed to the 
sun have been bleached to a pure white, 
and all the articles afford evidence of 
their haying been in the Arctic regions. 

The direction-post found near the 
graves is an object of great interest ; and 
on being closely examined, the finger or 
painted handboard was found attached 
at the top by three nails; and instead 
of the post being nailed to the centre 
of the board, it is nailed to the side 
nearest the wrist end of the hand. 
‘When found, the spike end had been 
broken off within about five inches of 
the point of the iron, which accounts 
for the staff being discovered lying on 
the ground, instead of being in an erect 
position. 

Copies of inscriptions fond upon the 
three graves are contained in the fol- 
lowing letter, not hitherto published :— 

Her Majesty’s Ship Resolute, at Winter 

Quarters between Cape Martyr and 
Griffith Island, 16th May, 1851. 

Sir—It having occurred to me, since 
briefly reporting, on the 14th instant,the 
proceedings of this expedition, that it would 
be satisfactory to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty to know the names of the 
three persons, late of the expedition under 
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Sir John Franklin, whose graves were found at Beechy Island, I have the 
Ro a to state that the following are copies of inscriptions upon the head- 
rds; viz. :— 

Sacred to the memory of John Torrington, who departed this life January 
Ist, A.D. 1846, on board of her Majesty's ship Zerror—agerl 20 years. 

Sacred to the memory of John Hartnell, A.B., of her Majesty's ship Brebus; 
died January 4, 1846—aged 25 years. ‘' Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, consider 
your ways.”-—Haggal, chap. 1, v. 7. 

Sacred to the memory of W. Graine, R.M., of her Majesty’s ship Zrebus, who 
died April 3rd, 1846—aged 32 years. ‘ Choose you this day whom you will 
servo.”—Joshua, chap. ii,, 4th part of the 15th verse. 

1 also take the opportunity to transmit herewith a small Sketch of the tombs 
and immediate locality.—J have the honour to be, Sir. your most dhedient ser- 
vant, (Signed) Hoxarto T. Austin, 

Captain in charge of the Expedition. 

The Secretary to the Admiralty, London. 

We have gleaned some entertaining particulars of the mode in which 
the crews of the Sophia and the Lady Franklin whiled away the tedium 
of their sojourn, On the after-deck of the larger vessel, the Lady 
Franklin, they constructed a stage, upon which they gave some theatri- 
cal performances, their audience being collected from the ships stationed 
around them, several lying within eighteen miles. hey had also some 
type and a printing-press on board, from which thev printed their play- 
bills, headed “ Royal Arctic Theatre,” and embellished with a very cre- 
ditable wood-cut of the Royal Arms, engraved in the Arctic regions, and 

the flrat attempt in the art of a gentleman belonging to the Expedition. 
The explorers also got up an Jilustrated Arctic News, the illustrations 
of which consisted of pencil sketches and water-colour drawings, ex- 
eouted by themselves. ‘he paper was circulated from ship to ship. 


THE NORTH-WEST SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS FOR SIR J, 
FRANKLIN. 


Admiral Sir John Ross, in command of the Arctic expedition, arrived in the 
Felix schooner, off Stranrear, on the 25th ult., and anchored in the roads, and 
has since presented himself at the Admiralty, The Felix lett the ice aboot the 
18th of August, nearly six weeks since, She brings no news of Sir John Frark- 
Nin ; and the opinion appears to be, thatthe search can only be effectually car- 
ried out by the employment of a screw steamer. 

The return of Sir John Ross has afforded some parties the opportunity of re- 
viving the highly improbable story, sald to have been received from the Esqui- 
maux, that the crews of the Zrebus and Terror had been murdered by the Es- 
quimaux ; and, now that there is the certainty of Sir John Franklin’s officers and 
crews of the Zrebus and Terror baving buried three of their companions as late as 
April, 1846, the period of the murders said to have been committed by the 
Esquimaux has been postponed to the autumn of that year, instead of at a 
previous period, as was originally stated. The origin of the report of the murrers 
of the missing navigators arose evidently from the ignorance of the interpreter 
who accompanied Sir J, Ross, as Captain Penny’s more intelligent interpreter 
gave a widely different meaning to the statement of the Esquimaux ; and the 
slightest credit is not attached by Captain Penny, or any of his officers or crews, 
to the report of murdors having been committed by the Esquimaux. 

Tho following important letter was received and posted at Lloyd’s on Saturday 
morning last:— 

“* Feliz Discovery Vessel, Stranraer, Sept. 25, 1851. 

“Sir,—Tam to acquaint you that the American vessels Advance and Rescue, 
after wintering in the ice in Baflin’s Bay, put inte Godhaven (Leifie), in Disco; 
sailed from thence on the 2lst June, 1451; and were spoken off Proven, in 
Greovaland, on the 24th August, 0x their way to America, after a fruitless search 
for the missing ships. They have been sickly, and lost one or two men, but 
were now all well. 

“The Danish Government brig Jfoal/esken arrived in Godhaven, in company 
with the Felix, on the 30th August ; was to sail from thence on the 10th Septom- 
ber, for Kron Prins Island, and thence to Copenhagen—all well. 

“The Felix parted with all the other discovery ships on the 13th Aug.; sailed 
from Godhaven on the 2d September, and arrived here this day, under my 


charge, 
(Signed) “Joun Ross, Rear-Admiral, R.N. 
“To the Secretary, Lloyd’s, London. 
“N.B, No traces of the missing ships were found since they wintered at 
Beechy Island, and left it in September, 1816.” 


RETURN OF CAPTAIN AUSTIN'S EXPEDITION. 

We have also to announce the return to our shores of the chief expedition, 
under the command of Captain Austin, C.B., consisting of the Resolute, Captain 
Austin; Assistance, Captain Ominanney ; Intrepid, screw-steamer, Lieutenant- 
Commander Bertie Cator; and Pioneer, screw-steamer, Lieut.-Commander 
Sherrard Osborne. The ships arrived off Scarborough on Sunday, and the 
Anirepid put into Yarmouth for a pilot. 

Captain Austin’s expedition got out of winter quarters on the 11th of August, 
when, 8s the gallant officer informed the Admiralty in his dispatch by Captain 
Penny, he made his way homewards, determined to look into Jones’s Sound by 
the way. Failing, however, to penetrate the Sound, in consequence of its being 
blocked up with heavy ice, he made for Cape Farewell, doubled it on the 16th 
of September, made the Orkneys on the 24th, and breasting and dashing through 
a heavy gale of wind last week in the North Sea, arrived uff Scarborough on 

junday. 

The following is a correspondent’s letter announcing bis arrival, and giving a 
short summary of the services of the expedition :— 

“Her Majesty's Ship , Sept. 20, 1851, off Scarborough. 

“ Dear Sir,—I dare say you have heard all the news, Ross and Penny having, 
no doubt, arrived long since. 

“ Arctic news must have become stale to the public; I shall, therefore, merely 
state, that, notwithstanding that we have been assisted by the strong arm of 
steam, we did not get through the Melville Bay barrier until the 12th of August, 
1350, Examined Wolstenholme Sound and made the entrances of Lancaster 
Sound on the 18th; made Cape Riley and Beechy Island on the 23d, and found 
traces of the missing expedition sufficient to prove that they had wintered at 
Beechy Island in safety in the rigorous season of 1845-6, 

“Sept. 10. Allof us got checked in our further progress to the westward by 
an impenetrable barrier of ice, so that the Government expedition, Captain 
Penny's, and the Americans, were all brought to a stand—the ‘geni of the 
ice’ declaring that ‘thus far shall you come, but no farther.’ 

“On the Lith the /ntrepid got steam up (having Capt. Ommanney on board), 
and made an attempt to get to Cape Walker, but thick weather and the state of 
the ice compelled her to return to the squadron, This was the last attempt to 
wet to the westward ; the squadron mooring to a floe between Griffiths and 
Cornwallis Islands in lat, 74° 30 N., long, 95° 20’ W,, where we spent the winter, 
and I believe with about the same degree of comfort as all other winters have 
been spent in those regions. 

** Early in the spring preparations were made for travelling. Everything that 
human ingenuity could suggest was done to secure facility of motion and com- 
fort, and on the 15th of April 14 sledges, manned with upwards of 100 seamen, 
started in various directions of tho floe to search for our missing countrymen on 
shores hitherto untrod by civilised man. 

“On the 4th of July, Lieutenant M‘Clintock’s, the last of the travelling 
parties, returned from Melville Island, haying been absent 81 days. No traces 

of missing expedition, 

“We got out of winter quarters on tbe 11th August; made an attempt to look 
into Jones’s Sound, but could not approach from its being blocked with heavy 
ice; rounded Cape Farewell on the 16th September, and made the Orkneys on 
the 24th, when we experienced a very hard gale of wind in the North Sea; but 
now, thank God, it is over, and we are all safe and well.” 


Memortat From THE Mancurster AriiN.cum.—The following 
communication fiom the Admira'ty has been received by Dr. Hudsen, secretary 
of the Manchester Athenwum, in reply to a memorial forwarded from the 
members of that institution on the subject of the missing Arctic expedition :— 
“* Admiralty, Sept. 25, 1851 —Sir,—Having laid before my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty your note of the 24th inst., with the accompanying memorial 
from the meinbers of the Manchester Athenaam, relative to a further search for 
missing expedition under Captain Sir Join Franklin, I am commanded by their 
Lordships to acquaint you that my Lords cannot but at the anxiety 


THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


The expedition of the Blazer, with the telegraph cable on board, and her con- 
sorts, the steam-tugs, in its outward bound course across the Channel, last week, 
encountered some unexpected and formidable obstacles: the most important of 
all was the discovering that the cable was half a mile too short to resch the 
shore. The first contretemps that eccurred when a short distance out at sea was 
occasioned by its being discovered that no communication could be effected be- 
tween the Blazer and the South Foreland, whereupon a messenger was depatched. 
in shore, and the difficulty at length adjusted. The next difficulty that arose 
was occasioned by the violent friction of the cable in process of paying out upon 
the rollers, blocks, and chocks, and this, in conjunction with the great strain 
upon it at intervals, it is feared, may lay thefoundation of some permanent in- 
jary to the cable. Frequent “ hitches” also constantly occurred, owing to the 
roughness and inequalities of the rope coming into contact with the sharp edges 
of the blocks and rollers ; and in consequence of this, great caution had to be ob- 
served, owing to the unexpected “pitching” of the vessel, and the increasing 
roll of the sea, Another very delicate and difficult operation was that of regu- 
lating the speed of the towing vessels uniformly with the paying out of the 
cable, so as to prevent excessive strain. 

These difficulties and dangers, at a later stage in the progress of the expedition, 
were increased, owing to the impossibility experienced in maintaining a steady 
delivery motion in dealing out the cadle; but, in spite of the jeopardy of the 
process, those in charge of the convoy continued to persevere to 
the end of their twelve hours’ stirring and continuous hazardous toil. At one 
period the position of things was really perilous, for the towing rope of the ves- 
sel attached to the Blazer broke, and the latter, borne along irresistibly by tide 
and wind, began to drift out and about without compass. Before another rope 
and tug could be lashed on to her the Blazer had diverged, it is calculated, fron 
the given track, upwards of a mile and a half, and in consequence of this cata- 
strophe, between four and five o'clock on Thursday, it was discovered that, owing 
to this * loss of way,” there would not be sufficient length of cable wherewith to 
reach the coast. At about six o'clock the Blazer was accordingly brought to 
anchor some three miles off, with about 24 miles only of cable on board, 
The other vessels were disbanded, and made for Calais harbour. On 
Friday, at high tide, attempts were made to compass the remaining dis- 
tance, but it was found impracticable, in conseqnence of the high sea. 
In the afternoon, however, of the same day the Blazer was towed a mile nearer 
the French coast, and the cable, having been thrown overboard, was secured to 
& buoy atthat point, from which a coil of gutta percha, in lieu of “ cable,” had 
been extended to the French shore, and thus the communication between coast 
and coast has been completed. The gutta percha that now connects the cable at 
the buoy with the French coast, had fortunately been sent over in a coil of four 
miles for inland use before the expedition started, and so came in opportunely. 
The cable, in addition to the buoy already mentioned, is secured to a second 
buoy about a mile and a half off the coast. 

Intelligence was received at the South Foreland, at 6 p.m. on Sunday, by the 
submarine telegraph itself, of its satisfactory completion to the French coast, 
near Calais, Communications by the printing apparatus of Messrs. Brett were 
kept up by one of the inventors at Calais, and by Mr. Cheshire at Dover, and 
also with the double needle instrument, in a most satisfactory manner, Fusees 
‘were suecessfully fired on the order to fire being given from either side of the 
Channel. Copies of the printed message announcing the gratifying intelligence 
were forwarded to her Majesty the Queen, the Dake of Wellington, and others. 
The junction of the cable with the French telegraphs is understood to be pro- 
ceeding, and also the connexion between the South Foreland (some four miles) 
and the telegraph office of the South-Eastern Railway Company in Dover, 
which will at once give a through telegraphic communication with the Continent. 
The following, ascertained by souncins, is an accurate table of the submarine 
undulation of the Channel, in connexion with the sea route of the expedition, 
with its configurations in mi'es and fathoms, between the South Foreland and 


| Sanngate :—One mile ont, 5, 7, 12, 16, 14 fathoms; two miles ont, 14, 14; three 


miles, 16; four miles, 17,23; five miles, 22, 28; six miles, 30; seven miles, 31; 
eight miles, 30; nine miles, 27; ten miles 26,25; eleven miles, 24; twelve 
miles, 21, 26; thirteen miles, 20 ; fourteen miles, 21; filteen miles, 21, 19; six- 
teen miles, 20, 18,17; seventeen miles, 15,16; eightebn miles, 15,13; nine- 
teen miles, 13, 14; nineteen miles, 12, 10,8; twenty miles, 9,54; twenty-one 
miles, shore at Sanngate. From this table it will, at once, be seen how great 
were the inequalities to which the cable had, in sinking, to accommodate itself. 


ot the memorialists in behalf of the missing expedition; bat having commu- 
nicated with Captain Penny, and such naval officers as are most conversant with 
Arctic navigation, their Lordships are satisfied, from the report made to them, 
that no good end is likely to be attained by the despatch of a vessel at this season. 
with a view of reaching Wellington Strait—l am, sir, your most obedient 
servant, W. A. B. Hamitrox.—J. W. Hudson, Esq., Athenwum, Manchester, 


Tur Law or Eymence.—In the new act to amend the law of evi- 
dence, which will come into force on the first day of next month, there is a pro- 
vision, the importance of which is not generally known, but which will prevent 
tha necessity of suits in equity to obtain an inspection of documents. It is 
enacted, that * wheneyer any action or other legal proceedings vhall henceforth be 
pending in anyof the superior courts ofcommon law at Westminster or Dublin, or 
the Conrt of Common for the county palatine of Lancaster, or the Court 
of Pleas for the county of Durham, such court, and each of the judges thereof, 
py ese oe application wi Rios purpose by either of the liti- 

Opposite party to w party making the application to 
inspect all documents in the custody or under the control of snch opposite 
party, relating to such action or other legal proceeding, and, if necessary, to 
examined copies of the same, or to proefre the same to be doly stamped, in ail 
cases in which previous to the passing of this acti a discovery might have 
pee cae bag a dill or sired proceeding in a court pats ca at the in- 

7,80 ma )plicatios 4 fc to the said court or, ” 
By virtue of the new law, the nhon liw raniatie ensuing Mochecisieoe Term 
patel yogtey somo arise oer: ‘The act has a retrospective etfect with re- 

to the examination of plaintiffs and defendants—both are not only compes 
‘wnt, but compellable,” to give evidence, < 


's 


‘take | la’s presented the appearance of a féte, 


The crew, on their return, as they were towed up from Calais to Woolwich on 
board the Biazer, where she is now in dock, encountered a tremendous passage. 
The Slack Eagle, Captain Hutchings in command, left Calais with the Blazer at 
six on Friday evening, and arrived through a driving sea in Margate roads 
at2a.m. The Blazer having no ballast, and being nothing but a mere shell 
‘upon the breakers, rolled to and fro like a porpoise, The crew in the midst of 
the squall being incessantly sick, could neither stand on their legs nor lie down, 
while the crockery and everything in the old hulk came rattling about their 
heads. At Margate, the Monkey, Government steamer, took them in tow to 
Woolwich, and they are now recruiting themselyes about the works at Wap- 


On Monday a series of experiments wore tried with the most satisfactory re- 
sults; and as the same results were achieved on Tuesday, the great enterprise 
may now be regarded as actually finished and complete. On Monday morning 
congratulatory messages to the President of the French Republic were sent 
direct trom England to Paris, also to the King of Prussia and the Em of 
Austtia, at Berlin and Vienna, and messages were also transmitted to ion 
Hage ie ebiece o cities in Earops, who were included in the Continental 

telegraphic communication. 


LANDING THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH ON THE FRENCH COAST.—CAVE THROUGH WHICH THE WIRE IS CARRIED, UP A SHAFT IN THE ROCK. 


State and member of the Academy of St. Petersburgh; Dupont, Vice-Consul of 
Russia; and M. Bonhom, British Consul; together with the principal inhabit- 
ants of Calais, and the officers of the garrison. During the whole of the pro- 
ceedings the utmost harmony prevailed. A portion of the electric coil is to be 
placed in the Museum of Calais, in juxtaposition with the balloon of the eele~ 
brated aéronaut, Blanchard, who, in 1795, made his first sepra-marine yoyago 
from Dover to Calais. 


THE CATACOMBS AT ROME, AND ASSYRIAN ANTI- 
QUITIKS.—FRENCH ENTERPRISE. 


The [Revue des Deux Mondes publishes a statement which should stimulate us 
in this country to a noble rivalry with our enlightened neighbours. The state- 
ment is in effect that the French Government has lately made a literary acqui- 
sition of no ordinary interest and value. A French gentleman of the name of 
Perret has been engaged for six years in exploring the catacombs under Rome, 
and copying, with the most minute and unscrupulous fidelity, the remains of 
ancient art which are hidden in those extraordinary chambers. Under the 
authority of the Papal Government, and assisted by M. Savinien Petit, an ac- 
complished French artist, M. Perret has explored the whole of the sixty cata- 
combs, together with the connecting galleries, Burying himself for five years 
in this subterranean city, he has thoroughly examined every part of it, in spite 
pad pes ad and perils ae the gravest noe en Geciisaer ar tne of 

guides to accompany 3 dangers resulting from the pas- 
sages, from the necessity for clearing a way through galleries choked up with 
earth, of which fell in from above almost as fast as it was removed ; 
hazards arising from the difficulty of damming up streams of water 
which ran in upon them from above, and from the fonlness of air and 
consequent difficulty of breathing and preserving light in the lower chambers ; 
all these and many other perils have been overcome by the honourable perse- 
verance of M. Perret, and he has returned to France with a collection of draw- 
ings which extend to 360 sheets in large folio, of which 154 sheets contain 
representations of freseces, 65 of monuments, 23 of paintings on glass (medal- 
lions inserted in the walls, and at the bottoms of vases) containing 86 subjects, 
41 drawings of lamps, vases, rings, and instruments of martyrdom to the num- 
ber of more than 100 subjects, and, finally, 90 contain copies of more than 500 
sepulchral inscriptions. Of the 154 drawings of frescoes two-thirds are inedited, 
and a considerable number have only lately been discovered. Amongst the 
latter, are the paintings on the celebrated wells of Platonia, said to have been 
theplace of interment, for a certain period, of St. Peter and St. Paul. This spot 
was ornamented with frescoes by order of Pope Damascus, about A.D. 365, and 
has ever since remained closed up. Upon opening the empty tomb, by permis- 
sion of the Roman Government, M. Perret discovered fresco paintings repre- 
menting the Saviour and the Apostles, and two coffins (tombeaux) of Parian 
marble. =A 

On the return of M. Perret to France, the Minister of the Interior (M. Léon 
Faucher) entered into treaty with him for the acquisition of his collection fer 
the nation. The purchase has been arranged, and the necessary amount, up- 
wards of £7500 obtained by a special vote of the National Assembly. The draw- 
ings will be published by the French Government in a style commensurate with 
their high importance, both as works of art and as invaluable monuments of 
Christian antiquity, 

M. Léon Faucher has also obtained grants from the Assembly for the resump- 
tion of excavations at Nineveh; the renewed excavations to be directed by M. 
Place, the successor of M. Botta as French Consul at Mossul: also for fitting out 
a scientific expedition to be despatched into Assyria to complete the discoveries 
recently made in that part of the world; and for clearing out a temple o 
Serapis discovered in the environs of Memphis by M. Mariette, and conveying 
to Paris the statues and works of art which it contains. 
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EPITOME OF NEWS.—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Russians have discovered four important veins of silver ore in 
the Cancasus—one in the detile of Sadon, anvtuer in that of Ordona, a third in 
that ot Degorsk, and the fourth near Paltchick. Tho veins are rich in the 
yield of silver. The working of them has already been commenced by order of 
the Emperor. 

Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to give a dona- 
tion of £25 for the benefit of the funds of a schoo! erected in connexion with 
the Aberdeen Ragged Kirk. 

In consequence of the great influx of visitors to Northumberland 
House, arule has been adopted of granting tickets of admission to those persons 
only who shail previously leave a printed card, and not a written one, as here- 
tofore, with the name and address of the applicant, 

On the 15th of September there arrived in New York no fewer than 
3890 emigrants, of whom 2552 were from Liverpool, 

Six missionaries (of whom two are French, two Belgians, two 
Duteh) and three lay brothers haye left Paris for Havre, where they will em- 
park for Oregon. They are to precede Monsignor de Mers, Bisaop of Van- 
couver, who is about to preach the Gospel in California. 

The new rooms at Dover provided by the South-Eastern Railway 
Company for the examination of baggage were on Tnesday taken possession of 
Dy the officers of Customs; and from henceforth the luggage of passengers will 
‘be conveyed direct to the railway station, and a saving both of time and expense 
effected. This accommodation has been afforded by the railway authorities, 
with the sanction of the Board of Customs 

The Hampshire Independent say s:— The ‘ great fact,’ for a fact it 
is, that the college of Winchester, with an income of £15 0004 year, according 
to their own recorded evidence, educates but 70 boys, is startling enough ; and 
it becomes more startling still when it is known that the parents of every one of 
the charity boys educated at Winchester College are put to an expense ot fall 
£30 per ainum each, 

On Tuesday evening, about seven o'clock, Mr. Larkman, one of the 
chief clerks at ihe parcei-office of the Waterloo Railway terminus, suddenly fell 
forward while sitting at his desk, and was taken up dead. 

A very curious leaden token or mark was lately found in the 
Thames. "On it, in a circle, in Romen capitals, ‘Manor of Minster.” In the 
centre of the circle is a monagram, J.B. It is now in the possession of C. 
Roach Smith, Esq, the numismatist and antiquarian, whose researches ia Kent 
are so well known. 

A letter from Constantinople, in the Milun Gazette of the 23d ult., 
announces the arrival there of several Austrian otticers, who are on their way to 
Vorsia, where they aro to organise military schools. They have received 200 se- 
quis (about 22507.) each for travelling expenses; and their yearly salary as 
professors 1s 600 sequins, besides which they are to have a pa'ace to themselves 

at Teboran, and two tervants each to wait upon them, 

On Friday, last week, at the Middlesex Divisional Registration 
Conrt, held at Westininster, the naines of Sir John Romilly, Master of the Rolls, 
and Lord Cranworth were struck off the list of voters, the former for having 
changed his residence without giving notice to the overseers ; and the latter for 
having sold the chambers in right of which he held his qualinication. 

The number of vessels which anchored in Kingstown harbour daring 
the year 1850, steam-packets carrying the mails excepted, was 1740, tonnage 
211,500. In 1849, 2100 ships, tonnage 227,929. The new packet quay on the site 
upp oved by the Lords of the Treasury and Admiralty will be commer.ced as soon 
as the traders’ wharf ts completed. 

The ships bound for Sydney, in New South Wales, the nearest port 
to the Ophir gold regions, are remarkably on the increase. The General Vost- 


office advertised on Saturday nearly 20 vessels by which letter-bags would be 


sent to Sydney. 


Lord Campbell, Lord Abinger, and Colonel Vandeleur have arrived 


in Gdway. Lord Cainpbell is visiting the estate which he bought for £39,000, 
though he Jent £60,000 on it to the late Mr. Lynch. 
Twelve Tuscan artisans, who have been appointed to visit the Lon- 


don Exhibition at the public expense, left Leghorn on the 17th ult., on board 
the Industrie, French mail packet, and under the direction of the engineer Sig. 


Angelo Vegui. 


As the day of struggle (the Presidental election) in France ap- 


roaches—as the horizon darkens, we see (says the Jersey Chronicle) several rivh 
rench families arrive in Jersey, come hither to reside to escape the storm which 


is shout to burst forth. Several handsome houses have alreacy been hired and 
fornished by iami'es of this class, and it is more than probable that before the 


decisive moment we shall have amongst us many others of the like description. 


Early on Monday morning four fires occurred in various parts of 


the mecropolis, but in no case was the damage of very serious amount. 


In consequence of the number of persons who are still desirous of 
visiting the British Museum, it is announced, that it will continue to remain 
open to the public nntil.the 10th inst, (Saturdays excepted), when it will 
finely close till the 20th inst. The hours of admission will be from ten to four, 
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On Monday, operations to drain’ the town of Watford, and to make 
further improvements, were commenced. In Watford, as well as in other towns, 
jocal boards of health have been formed within the last few days, under recent 


acts of Parliament passed in the late session. 

The powder-mills of Darrbaus, situate close to the road between 
Elsineur and Copenhagen, Denmark, blew up on the 20th ult., causing the 
death of 22 workmen. 

An arrival has taken place of a Barca of ten bales of hops from 
Rotterdam, the growth and produce of Holland, and consigned to an eminent 
brewing firm in the metropolis, which is, we believe, the first importation that 
has taken place of this article of merchandise of this year’s growth from any 
part of the Continental states this season. In consequence of the very rare im- 
‘portations of hopsfrom Belgium or other of the Continental states, from which, to 
@ greater or lesser extent, supplies of this nature have taken place, the present 
arrival from Wolland, as evincing a re-introduction of the article for an eminent 
house in the trade, is of interest. 

An accident occurred on Saturday evening, at the Crystal Palace. 
A lads, the wife of a clergyman in Suffolk, who had been visiting the 
World’s Show during the alternoon, on her departure was about to step 
into a hackney cabriolet, when the horses started of at a rapid pace, and threw 
the lady with great violence to the ground. On being picked up, she was found 
to ba insensible, and to have sustained a severe fracture of the leg. The poor 
‘wor.an was conveyed to St. George’s Hospital on a stretcher. 

Arrangements haye been made by the Post-Office, that the mails 
from Scotiand, Ireland, and the north of England shall reach London two hours 
earlier than heretofore. This benefit will be obtained, moreover, without an: 
change in the tine of starting, except in the case of the Scotch mail, which will 
leave Aberdeen even half an honr later. 

We learn from Hanover, that, in the course of a revision of the 
archives of Celli,a box has been found containing a collection of important do- 
cuments relating to the Thirty Years’ War; viz. part of the private corres- 
pondence of Duke George of Brunswick-Luneburg, with drafts of his own 
Siete, and original letters from Pappenheim, Gustavus Adolphus, and Picco- 
fom 


Baron Dunsandle has been elected, by a majority of the votes of 
the Irish Peers, to sit in Parliament as one of the 28 Representative Peers of 


Ireland, in the room of the Earl of Charlevi le, deceased. 

Prince Metternich artived at Vienna on the 23d ult., and has 
taken up his qnarters at his domicile on the Rennweg. He came up Pye 
steamer from Linz. Various members of his family, Prince Paul Esterhazy, 
Count Khevenhuller, Count Munch-Bellinghausen, and other distinguished in- 
dividuals, methim at the landing-place. The Prince was received with respect 
by the crowd assembled. The Austrian Lloyd's, in announcing the return of the 
veteran statesman to the capital of Austria, declares, at the same time, that 
Prince Metternich will not take any share in public affairs. 

‘The subject of steam-ploughing has for some time past engaged the 
attention of the Marquis of Tweeddale, and his Lordship has succeaded in bring- 
ing to a great degree of perfection a steam-plough, with which some interesting 
experiments have just been made in East Lothian. 

On Sunday evening last, when Mr, Joel Slater, butcher, of Lower 
Belgrave-place, Pimlico, was returning home from Richmond in a light spring- 
cart, accompanied by his housekeeper, on passing Kew Bridge, one of the 
Brentturd omnibuses, which was coming along at a smart pace, caught the 
wheel of the cart before Mr. Slater could pull on one side, overturned it, and 
precipitated both the occupants into the road. Mr. Slater’s neck was dislocated, 
Fe he shortly expire’. The housekeeper suffered a compound fracture of 

ie leg. 

Hop-picking in the neighbourhood of Canterbury has gone off with 
amazing rapidity—many of the grounds that usually take a month having been 
finished in a fortnight. The qnality is reported to be remarkably good, and 
high prices are talked abont. £10 has been realised for g: 01 samples, und more 
‘than one grower has realised £9 for Goldings. The duty is still called from 
£110 000 to £115,000, RS 

On the requisition of the Jocal authorities, the Admiralty have or- 
dered a quantuy of Government flags at Weoulwich to be lent to the corporation 
of Liverpool, and to be sent to the dock secretary's Office, for the purpose of 
decoration on her Majesty’s visit to that port. 

On Sunday last eleven sermons (being part of a new series) were 
Pere ‘on behalf of the Early Closing Association at different churches in 

ndon, Employers were st:ongly urged, as a matter of Christian duty, to d» 
‘their utmost, both by exainple and precept, to bring about a geueral eariier 
closing of shops ; and heads of families were exhorted to aid them in so doin,, 
dy diseontinning the cnstom of evening shopping. 

‘The British ship Hindostan, eae Roallons, from Whitby, Eng- 
land, for Q tebee, foundered at sea, in August last, and in gong down with 
her nine men, who ell perished. On the 27th of that month, Cape Pine bearing 
east distant 60 miles, her bost, containing the captain and six wen of her crew, 
‘was fatien in with by the schooner Martha Grenow, Captain Robbins, from St. 
John’s, N. F., for Boston, and the men were taken on board, and subsequently 
landed at Shelburae, N.S. S, i 

‘The married Jadies of Fairmount (America) have organised them- 
si Sa Etna" Ea gin oo a a our a 

‘el 08) open an than 
that of their husbands. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
AN OLD SALT—We cannot inform you who bled for the cupping of Mr Andersren. nor say 
poaitive'y what player of note omiended for tho prize in question, fo answer your after 
juries in rhe erdor they are given, however:—Is!. Mr An-ieraien, in contending for she ou, 
foatod Kies ritzky, Horwitz, Liwenthal, and somo half-dezen intwior pluyers, including 
Mayerhofer, Liwe, Ehrman. &c.. playing oue game on'y with each 2d. Mr Harrwitz 
entered himself for the cup affal’: but, efter Joxing a ganic with Mr Maverbof r, he de- 
camped, more suo, from the lists, before he could be browxht to the test with the Jeading 
Player . and hus then no more heard of. 3d. Mr zon did not playforthecup, And ath. Vo 
Englishman was allowed to contend. 
K, Paris—The July Number has reached us; but we sill require the Numbers for August and 
Soptember, to aay nothing of the one for this month 
A Mixon—The letter headed “ Divin Sharks’ is inadmissible, on accor nt of its porsonalities 
M‘CH¥ss—1 ‘Thy former won abcut fourteen games to two. 2. A privaiy gentleman, playing 
for his amusement 
1 M-Man thanks Another communication shall bo forwarded 
—We are still without intel! 
pa intelligence of the required Numbers for June, July, August, and 
‘TYRO—In such positions it in only the powrr of the picco to capture which ia ruspended: his 
Pawer to defind against the adverns King ts tho samo as if he were free to move, ‘Tho 
luck King had nv right, therefore, to play aa he did. 
M D—Whsu s alemats occurs, neichor parcy in winner 
CTA, Weymouth—They are both impracticable. In the selution of that in six moves. you 
siy—5. Ptakes Pin passing, which is not possible. In tho other. besids th: gwkward- 
Biett having three white Bishops on the board, muto cannot be effected in thé way you 
8 


Cosmorourte—Ver, 
‘cond rditiow wil | 

oun capital work. 

ICHTER, SENEX. and others—Our last Problem ie porfectly corr ct, it again, witl 

teferring to the Solution P if eA cage et 

BLOOMER—Fnigma 673 is quite right. 679 can be solved in two moves 

ARGUS, MP, VoLPonE —iHE CH&SS TOURNAMENT —In the :erurn match now pending 
between Messrs Liwenthal and Wiiliams, the former bas retrieved his laurels, having won, 
up to this time, six games to his opponent's three. Me has but uno xeme mors to win, thy 
party Sailing: the firet seven games being entitled to the honours und emolumen 8 of vie ory, 

WELLESLEY House—ths gaina just finished by correspondence bitween thy scholars of 
Wollesley House und those of King's Cotlege School, thal} be reported on next week 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 397. by G WG, BG, Gil Bina, B #1, are correc 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 100, by GW G,D D, MER OP, 8 N, ave correet 

SOLUTIONS oY TROBLEM No 401, by F G@ RR'T, Ft Edmund, Miles, Rudolph. Andrew, 
Fitz-Chows, Oliver, Ardena, Aliquis, WP} G.Semibo, An Invalid, Working Man, Bom~ 
bardier, A Printer, F RS, Mitre, Revs FL, Dr Fis, FH; B, of Horsham, , 1 K, of Anh- 
ford; Shedilen, Simple Simon, aru eurr et 

SOLUTIONS OF ENIGMASby Mons, Fe RMD MP,CW E.LSD SPQR. GR ReveT 
M, St Edmund, Agnes, Milo. Sumph, Dr Fiedd, KR, of Ashlord; ¥ A, B, of Horhum; CI 
D, Jack of Shiewabury, Siuipe Simon, are correct; all otuers are wrong: 


PROBLEM No. 402. 
By C, M. Incresy. 


faw copies of Major Jucntrch's * Anvlsro Nouvelle” are left, and no 
be published. Do not lose the opportunity now aif.rded you of possessing 
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WHITE. 
White to move, and checkmate in four moves. 


LITTLE CHESS TOURNEY AT VIENNA. 
A Correspondent favours us with the following details of a little tournament, 
re emulation of the great one now playing in London, has recently come 
enna. 


FIRST SERIES, 
Games. Drawn. Games. Drawn. 
Colonel Jungbauer .. 2 0 Lincke .. > - 0 0 
Baron Stark. oo 2 0 Schlen .. ‘. a I 0 
Mr. Mackey .. ao 2 0 Count Guiceardi resin t 0 
Herr Kirgling .. se) 2 0 Horski .. a ean 1 
SECOND SERIES. 
Games. Drawn. Games. Drawn. 
Baron Stark rh 0 Mackey . «0 1 
Herr Kirgling ow 2 0 Col. Jungbauer ee (I 0 


THIRD SERIES. 
Games. Drawn. 
Herr Kiirgling + 2. © » Baron Stark 
Herr Kiirgling having won the greatest number of games, was declared the 
victor. It is right to mention, that the two best players of Vienna were not in 
the lists, being absent at the time travelling. 


Games. Drawn 
0 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. STAUNTON. 
(To the Editor of the InnusrRaTED LonDON News.) 

Sra,—Permit me to offer a remark or two on this new movement in the Chess 
world. 1n the first place, it is a novelty of no trifing significance, that an ex- 
pression of public approbation should be proposed in reference toa pursuit which 
has hitherto been considered only in the light of an amusement. It argues no 
slight progression in that knowledge which, as we have long been told, is 
walking abroad, when we find that even our amusements are patronised by 
popular feeling, in proportion as they are intellectual and scientific. We cer- 
tainly hear the question, cui bono? not unfrequently asked. ** Chess,” say the 
objectors, “* even in its excellence, leads to no result; ” neither do the elements 
of mathematics, when the study is abandoned, as it is in an inflnite majority of 
cases, on leaving Cambridge; and yet such is the invigorating tendency of 
the study, in eliciting the powers of the mind, that the science is favoured 
almost to the exclusion of all other intellectual exercise. Such, though ina 
minor degree, is felt to be the tendency of Chess ; and by the proposed testimonial, 
the public that universal referee in modern times, declares that this is “ the 
good” to which it leads. 

‘The next remark that I wish to offer is founded on the information conveyed to 
us by the advertisement, that Chess baxins to form an habitual amusement 
among the lower classes. This is certainly not altogether new to us; the 
probiems from “ working ren,” from “ operatives,” from “* mechanics,” which 
have from time to time appeared in various Chess pnoblications, sufficiently 
prove that the game is studied, as well as played, by men who cannot but feel, 
from the monotony of their daily duties, that the mind may be relaxed by oveu- 
pation even when physical exertion has wearivd the limbs. It is, indeed, an 
important step in that branch of po itical economy which involves the improve- 
ment of a poopie, when we find that they are at once disposed .o emulaie the 
mental recreation of their superiors, and have found a means from which even 
poverty does not exclude them. ‘We area thinking people,” was a favourite 
apophthegin of Coboett ; Chess promotes the faculty, while cards enervate it; dice 
defy it; and drinking destroys it. It is worth the while of the divine, the 
staiesman, or the philanthropist, to consider with attention this new devejop- 
ment of character in the million, 

My third remark is, that itis most gratifying to perceive, from the list of the 
committee, that men of all ranks and professions, and some among them of no 
undistingnished names, haye thus come forward to assert the hovour and im- 
portanes of the art, ata tine when there are strong indications of a wish to 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
LORD CALTIIORPE. 
Geonor Goucu CAtrnonrs, third Baron Cilthorpe, of Calthorpe, in the county 
of Norfolk, and a Baronet, was the 
sezoud san of Sir Henry Calthorpe, 
Bart., the first Peer. He was born on 
the 22d June, 1787, and inherited the 
family honours as third Baron and 
fourth Baronet at the decease of his 
eldest brother Charles, the second 
Peer, the 5th June, 1807. George, 
Lord Calthorpe t.ever married. His 
Lordship died a few days since at 
Lyons; his successor is his next 
: brother, Frederick, of Perry Hall, 
eg Gone . near Birmingham, who has assumed 
eS DIVERSS the surname of Gough, and who is 
now the fourth Baron Calthorpe ; he 
is married to the eldest daughter of the late, and sister of the present, Duke of 
Beaufort, and has three sons and six daughters. 
The family ennobled as Lords Calthorpe is a branch of the old Staffordshire 
house of Gough, of Perry Hall. Their Baronetcy dates from the 26th April, 
1728, and their Peerage from the 15th June, 1796. 


MRS. SHERWOOD. 
Mas, Suenwoon, one of the happisst and most popular writers of juvenile and 
serious fiction, was the daughter of Dr. George Butt, chaplain to George III, 
vicar of Kidderminster and rector of Stanf rd, in the county of Worcester. Dr. 
Butt was the representative of the family of Sir William De Butts, well known 
as physician to Henry VIIT., and mentioned as such by Shakspeure. 

Mary Martha Butt, afterwards Mrs. Sherwood, was born at Stanford, Worces~ 
tershire, on the 6th of May, 1775, In 1895 she married her cousin, Henry 
Sherwood, of the 53d regiment of foot. In 1805 she accompanied her husband 
to India, where, in consequence of her zealons Jabours in the cause of religion 
amongst the soldiers and natives dwelling around her, Henry Martyn and the 
Right Rey, Daniel Corrie, D.D , late Bishop of Madras, became a quainted with 
and the intimacy whivh then commenced remained unbroken till death. Her 
principal works were that exceedinely favourite tale of * Henry and his Bearer,” 
also “The Lady of te Manor,” “The Church Catecnism,” ‘The Nun,” 
“Henry Milner,” ** The Fairchild Family,” and more recently “ The Golden Gar- 
land of Inestimable Delighis.” The great number of her books prevents an 
enumeration of even the most popular of them. Mrs. Sherwood's husband, 
Captain Sherwood, expired after a most try ng illness, at Twickenham, on the 6th 
of December, 1849; the fatigue she went through, in devoted attention to him, 
and the bereavement she experienced at the severance by fate of a union of 
nearly half a century, were the ultimate causes of her own demise. Though 
she was of advanced age, her mental raculties nover failed her, and she pre- 
served a religious cheerfulness of mind to the last. 

She expired at Twickenham, surrounded by her family, on Monday, the 22nd 
ult,, leaving one son, the Rev. Henry Maityn Sherwood. Rector of Rroughton- 
Hacket, aud Vicar of White Ladies Aston, Worcestershire, and two daughters. 

The elder daughter is the wife of a clervyman, and mother of a numerous 
family. The younger has always resided witn her parent, and has of lute years 
ably assisted in her mother's writings, and bids fair to continue her parent’s 
reputation, She has been, we are informed, intrusted, by her mother’s especial 
desire, with the papers containing toe records of Mrs. Sherwood's life, which is 
intended soon for publication. 


THE REV. JAMES CRABBE. 

Tue Rev. James CRABB was known among the Evangelical party throughont 
England, for the inte-est he took in reclaiming the various gipsy tribes to 
Christianity and civilisation, ‘whi'h ¢ used him to be familiarly and extensively 
termed the Gipsy’s Advocate. His origin was of the huinblest kind; and, from 
preaching in aroom to a few acquaintances in Southampton, he became the 
minister of a large chapel in that town, built frora the contri utions he obtained. 
Mr. Crabbe strictly belonged to no sect, but, from the forms of worship he 
practised and the doctrines he promulgated, he was denominated an Episcopalian 
Wesleyan, He was mainly instrumental in establishing the County of Hants 
Female Penitentiary, the Bethe! School for Seamen's children, now munificently 
supported by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and the Gipsy School at 
Farnham, Surrey. His influence amongst the gipsy race was extraordinary, 
‘At his house, once every year, he used to assemble them from the New Forest 
and other parts, to give them religious instruction, to counsel and induce the 
younger members to enter into service, and to distribute amongst them food 
and clothing. These gipsy festivals, as they were called, were largely attended 
by the neighbouring nobility and gentry. Mr. Crabbe's influence with the sea- 
faring class and with the lower orders of the poor was very great: few in Sonth- 
ampton were more ready to go into, and none could ensure more safety and 
rexpect than he in those haunts of wretchedness and crime where he visited the 
sick and dying. This benevolevent and useful divine died, much regretted, on 
the 17th ult., at Southampton, aged 77. 


LIEUT.-COL. DAVIS. 

Lrevr.-Cot, Davis was, for many year’s, indeed from his first entering the 
British service, attached to the 52d Light Infantry, o! which distinguished corps, 
about atwelvemonth since, he rose to the command. Shortly after attaining 
this honourable position he was attacked with erysipelas, which recently termi- 
nated in an epileptic seizure and death. Lieut.-Col. {Davis was an officer of great 
accomplishments, and was a very skilful artist. The beautiful drawings he pub- 
lished about two years ago of the “ Falls of Niagara,” large folio, are well known; 
and itis much to be regretted that these splendid works of art, together with two 
jine engravings of ‘Fair Head” and “ Beachy Head,” are the only engravings 
he has given to the public. Colonel Davis was also @ first-rate musician, aad 
took great pains in establishing Hullah classes in the regiment. At one time 
there were not far short of a hundved soldiers, we believe, who could join in 
chorus. His attention was ever devoted to the intellectual and morzl improve- 
ment of his men, and in the schools of the regiment he took the liveliest inter- 
est. His health having entirely failed him, the callaut Colonel retired about a 
month ago, from the command of the 52d, when Colonel Forester succeeded 
him. Co'onel Dayis was the brother of Sir John Davis, late Governor of Hong- 
Kong. 


degrade it t» the vulgar level of a prize fight. So much has ap) 
in your pages ou this point, posed to say a word that 


that I am not. dis) 
may provoke further controversy. Yet 1 cannot help observing that Cliess is 
exentially the game of gentlemen. 


We would wish to extend the knowiedge. 
of it to every clisy, as A most legitimate and desirable resource; but we would 
also wish them toenase in it with the sane generosity of inind, the same 
modesty in triumph, the same calm serenity in defeat, that marks the play of 

gentlemen. Once invest it with pecuniaty interest, and you enlist ali the seltisu 
dispositions, all the angry passions, all the paltry rigour and vulgar sharpness, 
which it is the nataral tendency of the game to remove, or at least suspend, 1 
do not object to masters receiving emolument for their lessons; every science re- 
quires iustrnction, and those who insiruct are entit'ed to compensation for their 
labour; but if money is astike more preferable than honour, then Jet Chess be 
ta and cards re ume their supremacy. It is far more essy to fill 4 parse 
by whist or écarté, for even the unskilful have & chance pf winning. I rejoice, 
puceetiny that men of influence have come forward to reseue the noble game 
am thedegradation that has long threatened it. ne 
Oa tha form ¢f res-ue 1 shall say nothing, lest I should be suspected of some 
sinister motive in addre-sing you utall. It must be left to the judgment of the 
great circleof players. Yet [trust { may, without glaring impropriety, ada thus 
inuch, that the occasion and the time appears to me so well adapted to the ob- 
jeet, and the object is so important, that I think iv @positive duty, as 40 aula~ 
twur, to subscribe my guinva.—I remain, Sir, yours oboilently.. Sina 


that several of the wounded will love their lives. 
certain what became of the owner of the building. 
the rnins, butif he can be laid hold of, he will soon be brought to a very severe 
account for his folly, 
strictly forbids any one i 
‘more than 51d. weight of powder, 
deep gloom over all tue 


Dratu or Mr. RicHARDSON, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLRR.—News has 
arrived from Malta, communicating the intelligence that the enterprising 
African traveller, Mr. James Richardson, died at Unguratua, @ small village six 
days distant from Konka, the capital of Bernoa, on the 4th of March last, His 
death was occasioned by fatigue and over-exertion. 

Farat BALLoon AsceNt.—Last week, at Chalons-sur-Marne, in 

France, a balloen, with two aéronauts in the car, suddenly, and before all was 
ready for the ascent, sprang off on its atrial voyage, in consequence of the 
breaking of the hoop to which the ropes were attached, as it was being conveyed 
from the gas-works to the place from which the ascension was to have taken 
place. The occurrence resulted in the death of one of the two persons in the ear. 
‘The following details are given in a letter by the survivor :— Launched into 
the air, without anchor and withont vane, it was difficult for us to entertain the 
idea of descending immediately, on account of the wind. Another still more 
powerful motive deterred us, and that was the darkness. We decided on waiting 
for daybreak, as the wind, which blew from the north, caused no fear that we 
should be driven out of France. There was one danger attendant on our posi- 
tion, and that was, that the balloon might carry us to a height of from 5500 to 
6000 metres, where we should be inevitably exposed to a cold of from 15 to 20 
degrees, particularly during the night. After some time we opened the valve 
fifteen times successively, in order to arrest the progress and make us descend. 
M. Merle, suffering from cold, enveloped himself in a piece of canvas, and 
Jay down in the bottom of the car. I leant on my elbows on the edge 
of the car, endeavouring to distinguish some lights in the towns we 
might be passing, in order to as-ertain the progress of the balleon. I had just 
refused M, Merle to take his cotton night-cap, as being more convenient thana 
hat, when feeling myself affected by the cold, I avked him whether we should 
descend alittle. He did not reply; I took him by the arm, but he was sense~ 
less, and I thought he had been sttacked with apoplexy. Jafterwards thought 
that he must have been in a perspration when he first ascended, and that the 
cold had sezed on him before he was sufficiently aware of bis position. I 
then pulled strongly on.the cord attsched to the valve, in order to descend as 
quickly as possible, and at the expiration of abont three-quarters of an hour I 
came to the ground, without any shock, in a meadow about ‘our leagues from 
Troyes. 1 continued to use friction on the body of M. Merle for some time (for 
the night was so dark and the fog so thick that I knew not in what direction to 
seek for assistance), bnt without producing any effect. Soon after, hearing a 
cock crow, I directed my steps towards the spot, and discovered a farm, the pro- 
prietor of which came tome. We carried my companion into his house, and 
then sent fur a medical man. During an hour and a half the farmer and my~ 
self did everything in var power to res'ore animation, aud when the doctor ar- 
rived he pronounced that all farther attempts were useless.” 

Terrwic Expiosion ann Loss or Lirg at Zanrs.—A corres 
spondent, dating Corfu, Sept. 20, says: —* The Afedusa, which arrived on Tne:- 
day from the lonian Islanas, brought accounts of a most distressing accident 
which occurred very lately at Zante. A small house, on the grounc-floor of 
which was a shop kept by aGreek, accidentally canght fire, The Major of the 
Alst Regiment turned out immediately with a party of his soldiers to aid in ex- 
ungnishing it. ‘The townspeople also fincked to the place in great numbers, to 
render what assistance they could. But before the fire could be extinguished, 
it had reached the second storey, and all of a sudden a most awful explosion 
ensned. It appears that two barrels of gunpowder bad been imprudently coa- 
cealed in a closet a¢joming one of the rooms in the second storey. At the very 
moment of the explosion several persons were on the root of the house, and ths 
result can easily be imagined. Eleven men perished at once, and among these 
adrummer of the 4lst Regiment. The Major of the sume corps was severely 
wounded, and equally so were no less than 150 of the inhabitants. It is fearet 
We have not been able to as- 

He may have perished under 


carelessness, and for breaking the law which jastly and 

from keeping in a dwelling within the town at one time 

anh sad accident had naturally tasbwa & 
te ‘ ‘so 
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D GLOUCESTER AND DEAN FOREST RAILWAY, 


A‘ vine of_railw ay, which promises abundant interest to tourists and lovers 
of the picturesque, was opened on the 19th ult., on the west bank of the 
Severn, between Gloucester and Chepstow, “It is likewise,” says the 
Gloucestershire Chronicle, “an event of considerable importance to our 
ocal interests, but most especially as it supplies the connecting link 
between Gloucester and South Wales. We are now the central point 


NEWNHAM, 


of communication between the north andthe south, the east and the 
west, of the kingdom; from Bristol and the neighbourhood below it, 
there is an uninterrupted run through our city into the farthest point of 
the north where the iron road has yet pierced its way ; we shall now soon. 
have the same unbroken thoroughfare across England, from Dover to 
Milford Haven ; with the exception of the bridge which is to be thrown 


over the Wye, at Chepstow, the chain is complete to Swansea; and the 
works beyond Swansea to Carmarthen are rapidly progressing.” 

On the 15th ult. her Majesty’s Inspector of Railways, Captain Laffan 
accompanied by Mr. Brunel, the engineer-in-chief, and several of the 
directors of the Gloucester and Dean Forest Railway Board, went over 
the line, and pronounced it ready for the opening on Friday. The'bridge 


over|the eastern, or Gloucester channel of the Severn, was completed on 
the 13th ult., so as to permit of the passage of a railway carriage ever it. 
The altered time-tables were issued in the course of the week. It will 
be seen by these, that a saving of some two hours and a half, or three 
hours, is effected by the opening on the 19th, and that the journey from 
London to Swansea, by way of Gloucester, is now performed by the ex- 
press trains in six hours and forty minutes, and by the ordinary trains 


CARDIFF, 


in nine hours and ahalf. It should, however, be explained that the 
line is not yet completed throughout to the junction at Chepstow, but 
that there is a portion of it yet unfinished, arising from the difficulties 
which have presented themselves in the construction of the bridge over 
the Wye at that place. The hiatus thus occasioned is filled up by om- 
nibuses, which meet every train and convey passengers to and from the 
Chepstow station. 


The line was virtually opened by an ordinary passenger train, dis- 
patched from Gloucester to Chepstow, on the morning of the 19th, at 
half-past nine ; but the formal opening was by a special train, which 
left the temporary station at Gloucester some two hours later. This 
train consisted of about seven first-class carriages and two second-clasa, 
and was drawn by the Sampson, a powerful Great Western engine, 
Among those on the platform were—S. Baker, Esq., Chairman of the 


TINTERN ABBEY, 
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Gloucester and Dean Forest Board of Directors; W. P. Price, Esq.; 
T. C. Avery, Esq.; D. M. Walker, Esq.; J. Barnett, Esq.; W. Cother, 
Esq.; Rey. 8. Lysons and Mrs. Lysons, and many county magistrates, 
There were 200 to 300 persons in the train, and on the engine were no 
less than seven gentlemen ; viz. Mr. Brunel, chief engineer; Mr. Gooch, 
locomotive engineer; Mr. F, Clarke, superintendent of the line; Mr. W. 
G. Owen and Edwards, Haat Lord Villiers, Chairman of the 
Vale of Neath Railway; and . Matthews, Deputy Chairman of the 
South Wales Company. ‘ 

At 11.20 the train started. The long embankment and viaduct over 
the low meadows near the Severn were soon traversed; and the train 
speedily shot over the two bridges, where were assembled a considerable 
number of workmen, who gave a passing cheer. The beautiful spire of 
Highnam New Church was soon in view, and as quickly left behind; and 
the train sped its way amidst spreading pastures, and orchards laden 
with luscious fruit, The train, in about 10 minutes, stopped at the first 
station on the line, which is called ‘‘ Oakle Street,” a rural spot conve- 
nient for Churcham, The Forest Hills were soon after approached, 


CHEPSTOW CASTLE, 


and then a glimpse of the Severn, near Westbury, was obtained, and 
the train passing on through Broadoak stopped at Newnham station, 
which is situate in a cutting, 

At Newnham the inhabitants of the place assembled to witness the 
arrival of the special train, and welcome the visitors. With a charac- 
teristic hoapitality, the townspeople had provided for the visitors a lun- 
cheon, with fruit and wine ad libitum. As the trains ran into and left 
the station, the cheers were most hearty, and the scene altogether was a 
most enlivening one. 

After a rest of a quarter of an hour, the train proceeded on its journey. 
Immediately after leaving Newnham station, a short tunnel passes un- 
derneath the East Dean road, and emerging thence, a fine reach of the 
Severn is presented to view. This is Bullo Pill, where the vessels in 
the harbour were gaily decked with colours, and a party of Foresters 
and workmen had assembled to cheer the train as it passed. Hagloe, 
Hock Crib, Purton Passage, Gatcombe Point, and Berkeley were suc~ 
cessively seen as the train proceeded along the line close on the verge of 
the Severn. The line passes along the margin of the river here for se- 


veral miles, and in some places the water is so near that at high tides 
it approaches close to the railway. Wickselme was the next object 
in view; and then Sharpness Point, and the junction of the Gloucester 
and Berkeley Canal. Lydney station was reached at 12.20. Here the 
inhabitants mustered on the side of the line to give their welcome to the 
strangers, and the bells of Lydney Church sent forth merry peals. At 
Lydney the railway crosses the Severn and Wye tramway and the canal, 
passing between the wire-works and the river. Next were passed 
Aylburton, Woollaston Grange, the residence of H. Higgins, Esq., and 
Tidenham; and shortly afterwards the train made its last stop at East 
Chepstow, where the passengers alighted and proceeded to the town of 
Chepstow in carriages, arriving there at one o'clock. 

Parties of the excursionists were immediately made up to view Tintern 
Abbey, the Wyndcliff, Chepstow Castle, and other attractions of the 
neighbourhood, and the tourists returned to the Beaufort Arms Hotel at 
four o’clock, shortly after which hour a party of 135 ladies and gentle- 
men sat down to an elegant repast in the large room of the hotel. 

The chair was taken by 8. Baker, Esq., Chairman of the Gloucester 
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and Dean Forest Railway Company, who was supported on his right and 
left by Mr. Matthews, deputy-chairman of the South Wales Railway 
Company ; Mr. Booker, M.P.; Sir R. Price, Bart.; Mr. Potter, director 
of the Great Western Company; Dr. Jeune, Master of Pembroke and 
Canon of Gloucester, and Mra. Jeune; Lord Villiers, M.P.; Mr. Brunel ; 
. Saunders, secretary; Mr. Gooch, locomotive engineer; Mr. 5. 
for Carmarthe: LL, Mortimer, Esq.; A. Paul, Easq.; 
wis, Exq., directors of the South Wales Company ; — Symonds, 
Esq ; Captain Bulkeley, and other directors of the Great Western Com- 
pany; G. Jones, Esq,, and other directors of the Gloucester and Dean 
Forest Company already mentioned, besides a large number of ladies. 

A variety of toasts were drunk, and at the close of the entertainment 
the party proceeded to the East Chepstow station, and arrived at Glou- 
cester at nine o'clock, 


VIEWS ON THE LINE. 
Our Artist has selected for Illustration flye of the most attractive localities 


upon this new line of railway. 

First is Newnham, where the excursionists were 40 hospitably recelyed, Newn- 
ham stands abont ten miles south-west of Gloucester, on an eminence rising 
from the western bank of the Severn, which is here nearly a mile across at high 
water. In the Norman times, it appears to have been a fortified town, designed 
to repress the incursions of the Welsh. Tho horses are principally ranged in 
one long street; and the church stands on a cliff near the river, 

Chepstow, 274 miles distant by railway, is next shown ; or rather ifs most in- 
teroxting object, the castle, sketched from the opposite bank of the Wye, with a 
framework of mas:ive follage. Mr, Cliffe,in his “ Bool of South Wales” (the t est 
riiide: book of the district), describes the Castle as a * neble and massive relic of 
feudalism ; the boldness of its site, on a rock overhanying the river—the vast- 
nosy of its proportions, render it a peculiarly impressive ruin.” The entrance is 
a fine specimen of Norman military architecture: the chapel one of the most 
vlegant structares ever built within a house of defence, It was originally 
founded almost immediately after the Conquest. 

The Wyndcliff rises in the background of the view, from the road out of 
Chepstow to Monmouth. Having ascended the crag, ‘the eye,” says Mr. Cliffe, 
“ cangas over portions of nine counties, yet there seems to be no confusion in the 
prospect; the proportions of the landscape, which unfolds itself in regular yet 
not in monotonous succession, are perfect; there is nothing to offend the most 
exact critic in ‘ pictnresque’ scenery. The ‘German Prince’ who published a 
tonrin England in 1826, and who has written the best description of the extra- 
ordinary view which Wyndelit? commands—a view superior to that from 
Ebrenbreitstein on the Rhive—well remarks that ‘a vast group of views of 
distinct and opposite character here seem to blend and unite in one’” 
tern, the next scene, is thus well described by our Guide :—* The graceful 
Wye, tilled up to its banks, and brimming over with the tide from the Severn 
sea, glides tranquilly past the orchards and fat glebe of ‘holy Tynterne.’ On 
every side stands an amphitheatre of rocks, nodding with hagle, and ash, and 


birch, and yew, and thrusting out from the tangled underwood high pointed | 


crags, as it were for ages the silent witness of that ancient Abbaye and its for- 
tunes; but removed at just such a distance as to leave a fair plain in the bend of 
the river, for one of the most rare and magnificent structures in the whole rang: 
of ecclesiastical architecture. As you descend the road from Chepstow, the 
building suddenly bursts upon you, like a gigantic stone skeleton; its huge 
gables standing out against the sky with a mournful air of dilapidation. There 
is a stain upon the walls, which bespeaks a weather-beaten antiquity; and the 
ivy comes creeping out of the bare, sightless windows; the wild flowers and 
mosses cluster upon the mu'lions and dripstones, asif they were seeking to fill up 
the unglazed void with nature's own colours, ‘The door is opened—how 
beautiful the long and pillared nave—what a sweep of graceful arches—how 
noble the proportions, the breadth, the length, and the height.” 

Cardi’ is partly shown in the remaining scene with its celebrated Castle, 
which stands on the line of the Roman coast road through South Wales. The 
restoration of a portion of the Castle was commenced in 1847 ; the octagonal 
keep stands on an eminence within the old ramparts, which haye been planted, 
and form an agreeable walk. On the west of the Castle is a modern castellated 
mansion, the residence of Lord James Stuart. The tower of St. John’s Church, 
shown in the View, is the finest in Wales, except Wrexham, in Denbighshire, 
and reminds ene of the Somersetshire, 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


Munreicent Act.—An interesting addition to the numerous cha- 
ritable establishments which form so creditable a feature of this country is about 
being made, through the munificence of a private gentleman, Mr. Charles Dixon, 
of Stansted, Sussex, who has created a fund of £20,000, invested in the public 
stocks, for the purpose of establishing and endowing a college for six decayed 
merchants of the city of London, having no resources of their own, or an income 
not exceeding £20 a year, being widowers or bachelors of good character, and 
Protestants, about 60 years of age. A handsome edifice is now in course of erec- 
tion at Rowland’s Castle, Hampshire, to be called Stansted College, and is ex- 
pected to be ready for habitation early in the ensuing spring. By the regula- 
tions Jaid down by the founder, the inmates are to receive each £40 yearly, with 
a monthly allowance of £6 towards the expenses of x common table and coals, 
Provision has also been made for the remuneration of a chaplain, medical officer, 
and servants ; and certain trustees, in whose names the £20,000 has been in- 
yeated, have been appointed to carry out the objects of the institution, 

Braprorp Evecrion.—Mr. H. W. Wickham (Conservative) has 
declined contesting the boreugh of Bradford at the appronching election, At 
present the contest (if contest there be) will lie between Mr. R. Milligan, @ re- 
sident gentleman of the place, and Mr. G. W. Reynolds, The former has been 
called into the fleld by a meeting of liberal electors, and @ reqnisition bearing 
500 signatures. The latter is the chosen of the “democrats.” A large public 
meeting, held in the open air last Saturday, voted for Reynolds with only one 
single dissentient, 

ReerRestnTaTION oF Maccursriknp.—Mr, John Williams has 
issued the following circular :—‘ In anticipation of a coming general election, 
some of my political epponents have industriously circulated @ report that [ am 
in negotiation to represent a county in North Wales, 1 take this earliest op- 
portunity of giving this report a distinct and implicit denial, I have not, nor 
ever entertained, the most remote intention of relinquishing the proud dis- 
tinction which you have so honourably conferred upen me, and one which, while 
1 enjoy your undiminished ¢mfdence, I shall consider it my highest honour to 
retain.” 

Requisirion TO THE Mempers ror YArmoutH to Resian.— 
‘Tho reply of Mr. Rumbold to a requisition from certain electors, calling upon 
him to resign his seat, has been published. The reason urged by the requi- 
sionists for auch resignativn, ‘is the very determined support given by the 
mombers to the application of the Public Health Act to Great Yarmouth.” In 
answer to this, Mr, Raumbold sent the following exceedingly proper reply :— 
“(Me Rumbold has received from Mr. Harrison a requisition, signed by many of 
the e’ectors in Great Yarmouth, calling spon him to resign bis seatin Parliament 
for that borough. Mr, Rumbold fee's that no observation on this proposal is re- 
quired from him, and therefore simply declines eomplying with it.” Mr. San- 
dars hay sent no answer, - 

‘Tnx Srorms or Last WerK.—There was a very heavy storm 
at sea all along the coast of Yorkshire, by Stockton, Middlesborough, 
Recoir, &¢., on Thursday, last week, commenting in the after part of 
that day, and continuing throughout the night and the whole of Friday, There 
were several wrecks and some loss of life. At some points the sea “ ran moun- 
tains high,” and the wind blew a perfect hurricane. St. George’s Channel and 
the Lancashire co ist furnish a list of casualties during the storm. As the Jron 
Duke steamer, with the Irish mails on board, was proceeding to Liverpool, the 
masts of a schooner were seen in the water on the Burbo Bank, with two’ poor 
fellows upon them. Notwithstanding the heavy sea which was running, tue 
captain of the Zron Duke went as near the wreck as possible, and then launched 
a boat. One of the rhen was got off, who proved to bethe master, and the vessel 
turned out to be the Alisa, of Preston, The other mun died before the boat could 
reach him. ‘They bad been 17 hours on the must, and the remainder of the crew 
had perished, ‘ ‘ 

Foraxp Bank Nores,—On Saturday, information was circulated 
with the description of several persons who are travelling about the country ut- 
tering forged bank notes. At Dorking, in Surrey, on Saturday last, a man about 
thirty years of age, five feet nine inches high, of fair complexion, with brown 

hair, and an appearance of ill health, passed a forged £5 note to 4 tradesman, 
and (he next morning left that place for Reigate. He was dressed in black, and 
carried a dark loose over-coat. At Fleetwood, a forged £5 note, No. 60 465, 
dated London, 14th Joly, 1851, ae to “ Mr, Matthew Marshall,” was uttered 
to Mr. Buchanan, by 8 man elder 

tive feet six inches high, dressed in a dark brown over-coat, light brown trousers, 
aud blue check waistcoat, 


Tae Queen’s CoLtEcr, Binmincuam,—We learn that the Queen 
has been graciously pleased to present to this institution a full-length portrait of 

her Majesty, to be placed in the New Coliege Hall. A public meeting has been a 
especial mark of le of the court ; when 


called (ov Monday next, to acknowledge, in suitable terms, this 
Royal favour, i 
Mrpniont Tears To THe Exutertiox.—The Midland Company 


propose running midnight trains untu the close of the Great Exhibition, giving swear the bailiff. I tell this court that that man (Mr. Whitty) has been found 


single day trips, and ff.een hours in London. 


Woncrster aND Hurerorp Ramway.—At a meeting of the in- 
habitants of Grest Malvern, just heid, it was resolved to support the line, ra 


vided all necessary accommodation was accorded to tue inhabitants by 
promoters. 


The herring fishing having Rodale years fishermen on the Scottish 
coast have begun to prosecute the white fishing. Since their commencement, it, What are here for is f the cases of offensive insu! wl 
the takes have been abundant, good hanes having also been obtained for them: RA gees raed care he eel eeenb nears 

at unproductive state which we noticed 
some time ago; indeed, the present has been dec’ared to be the worst season will find it out, “I tell you, sir, that you look like a man in whose eyes and in 
id worst of 


The salmon fishing still continues in 


ever experienced, 


On Tuesday night, as the last train was proceeding from Chester to liceated. (Murmurs.) You do not look like a man, but like a person 
Shrewsbury, ae pbs threw a stone at it with eek violence that a first- not at all , a i 


in appearance than the one above described, 


THE JUDGE OF THE LIVERPOOL COUNTY COURT AND 
THE PRESS. 

A ferment of surprise and indignation has beon created at Liverpoo’ this week 
by proceedings in the County Court there. Mr. Ramshay, the Judgo of that 
Court, whose conduct was a short time back the subject of an official inquiry 
by the Chancellor of the Dachy of Lancaster, the Earl of Carlisle, has shown 
himself munch annoyed at the comments which the local papers have at times made 
upon his sayings and doings in his jud cial cap.city, and has, in particular, taken 
great offence at the editorial remarks of the Liverpool Journal, the pro- 
prietor aud cditor of which is Mr. Whitty, formerly chlef of the Liverpoo) 
police, On Saturday morning last, a placard, announcing the publication of 
the Journal, and the nature of its contents, and containing @ line in large cha- 
| ractors, “Mg. Ramsay's Opinion or THE Peopte or Livexpvon,” in refe- 

reuce to a report of some County Court proceedings in the paper, was posted 

up in the vicnity of the Court-House, and on Mr, Ramshay’s arrival at the 

Court, he immediately despatched a builiff to take into custody the editor of the 

Journal, by whose direction this placard, announcing the pnblication of the 

paper, had been issted. Mr. Whitty ayked the bail'ff for his antiority, and 

upon his being unable to produce eny im writing, he, acti_g under legal advice, 
refused to attend. There was a slight scuffia, but the bailiff was unable 
to apprehend the gont'eman. Finaly, the Judge issued & summons, in 
obedience to which, ou Monday, Mr. Whitty attended, and was fined 

£5, under the 113th section of the Ceunty Courts Act, which im- 

poses that penalty on any person who shall wiifally insult the Judge or an 

officer during their sitting or attendance in court, and three sums of £5 each, 
under the 114th section, for assaults on the bailitfs in the execution of their duty. 

In default of payment of each of these sums of £5, Mr. Whitty was 

sentenced to four terms of imprisonment of seven days eagh, In addition, he 
‘was also sentenced to two periods of imprisonment of seven days each, for what 
the Judge characterised as insults to the bailitfs when they came to arrest him, 

A reporter for the Albion, wno asked for @ chair, and, on being refused, under 
the supposition that he was connected with the obnoxious journal, told the 
ght that he was as bad as his master, was for this sentenced to a similar fine 
of £5. 

! On Tuesday, Mr. John Whitty, jan., the son of the proprietor of the Journal, 
who was present on Saturday when his father refused to go with the bailst, was 
brought befora Mr. Ramshay, and fined £2 for insulting Hartley, the bailiff, aad 

| £2 for the same offence against Cholmondeley, the bailiffs assistant, or be im- 
prisoned seven days in Lancaster Castle. He was also sentenced to pay £2 each 

-to the same men for obstructing them in the execution of their duty. There 

| was no imprisonment, observed Mr. Ramshay, added to the latter penalty, be- 

| cause he looked upon it ay a debt recoverable by action; and, if not then paid, 
| the defendant would be liable to eighty days’ imprisonment. If an action were 
brought, the damages might or might not be laid at £50; and he did not know 

| that he should, if he tried the cause, be justified in cutting the damages down. 

Mr. Whitty, sen., has refused to pay the fines, and has been removed to Lan- 

| caster Castle, 

| These constitute the facts of the affair in brief, but the character of the pro- 

| ceedings can only be understood from the examination of the witnesses ay con- 
ducted by the Jndge himself, and his observations on the occasion, from which 
We give some extracts. 

In the paragraph of the Journal to which the line in the placard referred, 
the following passage occurred : —“ His Honour characterised the conduct of the 
plaintiff as unfortunately like that of many persons in this part of the country, 
and which to him (the Judge) was a perfees problem ; they appeared not to have 
the slightest regard to the solemnity of an oath, and were equally destitute of 
the feclings of humanity.” 

In the course of the proceedings in the first case the Judge said the Act of 
Parliament was explicit; he was protected not merely in the court, butin going or 
coming ; and the effect of that placard was to discompose his mind for the adminis- 
tration of justice on that morning. 

Sir George Steph-n contended that the Legislature could not have contem- 
plated any provision for protecting the mind of a judge ; if the line in the placard 
were taken by itself. he submitted that no povsib.e insult could be extorted from 
it. What did it say? Merely, “ Mr. Ramshay’s opinion of the people of Liver- 
pool.” And if it were to be taken in connexion with the paragraph in the paper 
itself, it was not attempted to be denied that the paragraph was a fulr and im- 
partial report of what had taken place in the court, and that the words used by 
his Honour were accurately quoted. 

The Judge said, that, whether the paragraph were an encomium or agninsthim 

" he did not know, for he had not read the paper. He took the piacard asitstood, 
upon itsown merits, and it was not to be endured that those who were charged 
with the administration of justice, especially among the poor and ignorant, who 
were easily misled by announcements of this kind, should be subjected to annoy- 
ances that might have the effect not only of unfitting them for the due execu- 
tion of their duties, but of taking from them that degree of respect which wasin- 
dispensable for the proper exercise of their duties, aud probably of exciting some 
o ee nnmereng parties against whom he had to decide to make an attack upen 

is ie. 

“In the second case, the bailiff Hartley was describing the scuffle at Mr. 
Whitty's office. Witness: I told him (Mr. Whitty) the order that had been made 
by your Honour, He said something. 1 said, “ It's no use, Mr. Whitty, of my 
be'ng stopped; you had better go quietly.” When he saw I was advancing te- 
wards him, he pulled out a drawer, for what purpose I was not aware, and took. 
a large knife ont. 

Judge: What sort of thing was this knife?—Witress- The blade was about 
“ise long, and he held it up, and threatened to stick mo withit if I touched: 

iim. 

Jadge. What did he say; give me his expression ?—Witness: Ile said he 
would not go, 

Judge: What, did he threaten to stick you ?—Witness: He said, “If you do 
not keep off me, I will stick you ;” and with that he asked, * Where is your 
warrant ?” and made to go to the back-door, 1 followed him into a loag pussage, 
and he went down some stairs into a cellar, and I went after him, when he called 
up alotof his men to assist him. 

Judge: What did he say ?—Witness: He said, “Men, come here, put these 
men out; they have no authority in my place.” 

Judge: How many men were there ?—Witness: Fourteen or sixteen. I went 
to seize him, when 1 was told there were some types I should da»age if I should 
goover. I was then stopped by the men. One inan held his hand up in my 
face, and he said he would strike me, 

Sir G. Stephen, for Mr. Whitty: Suppose now, witness, that Mr, Ramshay 
agve you an order to come to my house and take me out without offence, would 
you do it?—Witness: I would. 

Sir G. Stephen: Were you directed to bring Mr. Whitty, whether he resisted 
or no?—Judge: This is no observation on the act. It would only compel me to 
issue a warrant for him. 

Sir G. Stephen: Then the order that was given to you did not imply the com- 
pulsory attendance of Mr. Whitty ?—Judge: Do you want to know that the 
order to bring Whitty, to bring him before me, was illegal? If so, I have | 
authority to bring him before me in any case; and, if force be necessary, I 
don’t careabout any man, but I will bring all offenders before me. 1 don’t care | 
if it requires 10,000 men to bring them be‘ore me, Ishould show them who Lam, | 
and that they must come. 


—for insuuiti the two : 
| fence; for wilfully indalting wT balla of tia oofott fo: Yourfor Thats .of, 
will order you to be imprisoned in her Majesty's ps eee Harley, I 
days 5 and for your offence of insulting another officer a this paeertni Eee seven 
of Cholmondeley, I shall order you to be farther imprisoina tn tho dhe 
gaol of Lancaster for another seven days, to commence at the eae x Halnecr 
| ene | eee ae Parsley maui disapprobation.) Builitt® T eins Borne 
of insolence an srespect to the jud, 

Voice in that corner, Bring that fellow He cnet 6 eh Keak Rear 8 
Bailiff: I did not see any one in particulur, They all did it, 
Judge : If you bailiffs are not active enough, und bring those persons by, 

me, I will fine yon; ay, and I will commityon. I am not to be both bailiff ey 
Aer, ns pile te Ttis imyoestole ia all the people here could be om 
is, because [see people here : 
did not join in this exerenslcth of fecl ng. saci nae pee ey 
Bailiff: They all did it. 
eee cones ant will clea* the court at once. 
ir G, Scephen: Wall your Honour permit me to sugyest tl 
i Baye pete eer one offence committed ara: pei ilar 
one son saat a lo not admit; and, therefore, your Honour caa only in- 
Juoge: No; I believe, in my opinion, ‘and the act gives me 
exercise it—that there was an offence against each, ae Daeael oem 
that man to Lancaster Castle for seven days more; and I will do more still, for 
he has been found guilty of an assanit on this man Hartley with a weapon. ue 
am sorry it is not in my power to commit him under the same statute which I 
have him for insulting the bailiffs. Stop; Iam not sure but { have the power; 
and if I have I can tell you I will exercise it. (Examined the act, and con- 
tinued.) There is the power given me of inflicting a penalty for asso ting an 
officer or baili® of this court. You will bear in mind that the penaltes I have 
jJast jmposer fete oe emp " the officers—two bailiffs. 1 don’t know if you 
want any eviden the charge ot assault; if kK 
Sir G. Stephen » Oh, dear,no! Pn Tee Aa ae 
udge: The ext case, then, is for an assault, but an aggra 
then, the officers of the court and the judge must be Trout ea thoes 
I will impose another fine of £5 for assaulting the officer Hartley, and £5 for 
assaulting the officer Cholmondeley; and whether: I shull impose ‘any more, or 
sh I Said this bash pe he, Remove the prisoner, "i 
in Tuesday, a meeting o} Dorongh magistrates was y 
in their private room at the Sessions-house,ron the mesa ees te 
ceedings, There were either seventeen or eighteen magistrates present. iw 
cluding Mr, Mansfield, the stipendiary, After considerable conversation, it was 
resolved thatthe Mayor be requested to communicate officially with the Home 
cea Ae Haida path and the Earl of Carlisle, putting them in posses~ 
mn of # digest of the recent pre and 
sent Paina ata ot airs, p BS, asking their counsel in the pre- 
was understood that Mr. Roberson Gladstone, Mr. Samuel Holm 
ae » Mr. ie, and Mr, 
é ig ar yen Mager immediately to London, in order to represent the 
revious to the departure of Mr, Whitty to Lancaster Castle on T: = 
ing, the Journal office was thronged by hisfriends, who called ayaa oc 
pathise with, and to take leave of. Amongst these were a great number of the 
borough magistrates and members of the Town Council, along with Win, Brown, 
Esq., M.P., Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., and other gentlemen, 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Tue fact that the Exhibition is to close to the public on the I1th of this month 
is now unmistakeably announced, and meets the eye of the visitor at almost 
every turn in the Building; and with this announcement is a statement that 
on that day the pablic will be admitted at nine e’clock in the morning, instead 
of the usual hour on Saturdays, twelve, but that no Bath-chairs with invalids 
can be admitted on that day. Monday, 13th, and Tuesday, 14th, are to be de- 
voted exclusively to the exhibitors and their friends, as also the jurors, Tickets 
will be issued by a Executive Committee, which will adiait the holder aud 
two friends on these days, but the former only on 
before half-past eleven o’clock. The question of the ‘ane am iy the Ln 
of season tickets seems to be either undecided, or these latter are placed— 
as they certainly are in fact—in the category of the public, inasmuch as exhibi- 
tors were excluded as such on the bard day of the Ist of May, and oni: 
admitted as season ticket holdera; so, in their turn, it would appear that scaacn 
ticket holders are to be excluded at the clese, or only udmitted by virtne of thein 
right as exhibitors. No ceremonial has, as yet been indicated, although thereiya 
strong feeling in favour of the course we were the first ‘to suggest ; and it 
is by no means improbable, that, should the Prince and the Royal Commission 
so far forget the duties of the important position they hold, and the course to 
which, in our opinion, they are pledged bya solemn inauguration on the Ist of 
May, the people will extemporise as solemn and 48 significant a ceremonial 
at the close, on the !5th of October. Already the services of 1500 performer: 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society have been offered, with Mr. Costa to lead the: a 
Mr. Foxhaving been the medium through which this has been done: and ee 
feel quite contident that the common sense of the people of this country never 
will allow an event commenced with the solemn services of religion, and 
which.has been successful beyond all hnman calculation, to be closed like a 
eevee ee more than au oni speech by tha manager and a parting 
we e collective company, who, even wnd z 
ot faye the Sie a sing ** God rave thie near eae 
course, as the time approaches for the ions of thi 1 
known, the interest and excitement of certain bacon piled) ae nce 
friends increases. To this feeling an attempt has been made to pander, by the 
publication of a list of awards in three or four juries, in which, by a singular 
profundity of ignorance, great medals are awarded to jurors in the very classes on 
the juries for which they serve, when the fact of them acting as jurors disqualifies 
them from receiving any reward from their ownjury. ** Third class” medals, too, 
are gravely talked abont ; there being, in fact, no such mark of distinction, In 
short, some not very wise person has ventured a guesy, and it has turned out to 
be avery bad one. This attempt to forestal the legitimate publication of the 
awards is a great injustice to the responsible officers engaged in a task of 
enormous labour and ditficulty, since ic creates suspicions as to the int: grity of 
their assistants, which is painful to all parties. We have it on the best authority, 
that in no instance can the awards be known to any one, except the 
leading officers of the jury department, until the whole are compleied for 
publication; and we would earnestly warn our readers to pay no 
attention to any premature announcement which muy be made from any source 
whatever prior to the 15th, or rather, perhaps, weshould say, 16th of October ; 
aoe bn aa of the former day cannot reach the general publie until 
e lat ys 


rity of any kind, as they did in this instance, he (Sir G, Stephen) would have | 


before me —. 
. James Brown, tailor, of No, 66, St. Anne-street, was then collared in the mid- 


The Judge exclaimed: Bring him up! Send some person to the Mayor, and 
tell him to send kalf-a-hundred of policemen, if need be; but tell him to send 
enough immediately. I will have order ; and this disturbance shan’t occur. 


guilty before me of a crime the act of Purliament, and he must answer 
for it. [Here the judge became deeply excited, and ground his teeth when he 
concluded the sentence.] He has publicly offenved against the builiffs of 
this court. It is quite obvions (addressing Mr. Whitty) that you were deter- 
mined to set the conrt at defiance, and you have long done so, but, 
as you will stand elsewhere to answer that charge, I will not enter into 


You have so repeatedly committed and carried on. I tell yon, sir—for you are’ 
4 man—and every man like you, that the law will be too strong for you, and you 


our human nature are de- 


whose facé the worst passions ant 
who is 


for the brutal amusements now practised, we think it likely that 
effort to secure it 


‘of it hitherto seen by the 
‘the British Muscom, 


e of 25 large 
15” consisi« 


class carriage was broken, and the pereecaers (particularly Mr. Richards, the graceful offence, of which yon have been fuund guilty before me, you 
ict coun’ 


judge of the north-east Wales distri 
The extreme 
hard labour, 


penalty att 


courts) placed in great danger. 
tached to the offence is are imprisonment and 


» Which are beautifully ex 
ir. Wyutt is judicious, The 
in a paragraph. 


Ocr. 4, 1851.] 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


ple. | 
Soper i 
SACBY~ ‘HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Pat Exeter Hall, with Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” con- 
On the 26th of Septemfyocalists being Madame Clara Novello, Misses Dolby, 
sain by Coates thesfreh : Messrs. Sims Reeves and Whitehonse, and Herr 
Wititgms, and Elifnated the nineteenth season of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Formes, "was Af, ‘pretracted and most prosperous seasons since its formation. 
OE OF 18 Rant performance of the sublime oratorio was received by an, 


mblage ni 
rly interpretation, 
at the close of the work proved the 
Pine ca RS i : there have been 32 performances 
e campal on Friday, Nov. 29th: there have bee performa 
/ ‘nal, of eich eleven were subscription evenings ; Handel's ™ Messiah” has 
been performed nine times; “Saul,” on “Samson,” three times; and 
“Israel in Egypt,” twice; Mendelssohn's * ” has been given once; the | 
“Plijah” ten times; and Haydn’s “Creation” six times. } 
‘The effect of the Great Exhibition on the receipts this year was proved by 
the weekly performances of oratorios since the opening, May 1; as, with the 
exception of one Friday (August 22), there was no cessation up to September | 
26th. The season, in ordinary times, was generally over in May, This ex- 
traordinary activity of the Sacred Harmonists was celebrated by an interesting — 
festival, at Rosherville Gardens, on the 30th of Joly, in imitation of the 
ic Gatherings. 
he eaucial vicalians who have sung this season are, Mdme. Clara Novello, 
Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Birch, and Miss Eliza Pyne 
(Soprani); Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams, and Mdme. Macfarren (Contralti) ; 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Benson, Manvers, T. Williams, and Lockey (Tenors) ; 
Messrs. Whitworth, Mach'n, Phillips, Whitehonse, A. Novello, Lawler, Herr 
Stockhausen, and Herr Formbs (Busses), Miss Catherine Hayes, who first ap- | 
ved at these concerts in 1850, greatly advanced her fame as 4 singer in the 
sacred school. Thereturn of Mdme. C ara Novello, after an absence of some | 
years, Was quite an event ; and being in the full possession of her great powers, — 
her singing in the majestic oratorios of Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn 
created a powerful sensation. Miss Louisa Pyne's first appearance at anaiee 
Hall was another] interesting incident, ‘The Misses Birch, and Misses Dolby 
and Williams, and the English tenors and basses, fuily maintained their senate 
tion. In noticing the marked improvement in. Herr Formés, it must be adder 
that he has yet to acquire finish and polishin florid music. Mr. Whitworth sang 
so well ip “Samson,” that it is to be regretted he was not heard more often: 
Mr, Whitehouse ought to turn his fine organ to good account. The vast im- 
provements made in the Hail, under the direction of Mr, Dankes, the architect, 
pave greatly tended to improve the sound; but there is yeb ample room for 
amelioration in the entrances and exits The re-erection of the great organ gave 
rise to divers judicious alterations by Mr. Walker, the builder, and the occasion 
was also taken to make considerable additions tw the band, the number of dou~ 
ble basses being increased to 16, with 16 violoncellos, and 82 violins and violas, 
Tt will now remain for the active, intelligent, und art-loving committee to 
turn attention, as we have often suggested, 


to the preduction us asin oe 

jes—a vast field being yet open for works of the former class; audif the 
Peeve: not so emhing tor the latter category, namely, the commission 
to composer to write criginal oratorios expressly for the Society, it iN ae 
clear nothing can be expected from total inactivity. There are native and foreign 
names of note, which might be pretty sufely resorted to for cantatas, and then, 
perhaps, we may eyentnally obtain a new oratorio. 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES. 


The United States Mail-ship Pacific, Captain Nye, arrived at N w York, on 
Sunday the 14th of Sept., at 8 a.m., 1 ten days and 274 hours from Liverpool, 
haying had a succession of westerly winds during the passage. There were 19) 
passengers on board, including Miss Catherine Hayes, accompanied by her mother 
and sister, Miss Laura Addison, the eragedian, Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr, 


er oe ie air describes the reception of Miss Hayes on her landing 
at New York, to have veen of the most enthusiastic description, On the ldth, 


i t at the opera; after which she was serenaded at her 
eee for wiowe, BY the members of the New York Musical Fund Society. 


Mr. W. Grover’s Nuw Orarorio, “Exanvet.”—This work was 
formed at the Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, on the 26th ult. Amongst the 
audience were a large number of the resident clergy and gentry, and most of 
the leading professors and amateurs, altogether amounting to 1500 persons, who 
warmly applauded the production of their clever fellow-citizen. The band was 
led by Mr. Seymour, and Mr. W. Barlow was the organist. The principals were 
all of the Manchester school. The chorus amounted to about fitty veices, and 
maintained their deserved fame, although the number was not in proportion to 
¢ band. 

Orta RE GLies Gurr anp Mavricau Untoy.—Mrs. Endersohn, 
Miss Williams, Messrs. Francis, Land, Lockey, and Phillips, gave concerts on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, at Brighton; on Thursday, at Hastings; and last 


night, at Tunbridge Wells. 
THE THEATRES. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

‘adam -Nini made her final appearance this season on Wednesday 
nie apes ce of Lucrezia Borgia. On the 14th this distinguished 
‘artiste will commence the campaign at the Théatre des Italiens, in Paris. It 
was most unfortunate for the management here that she did not make her début 
in this country before the 5th of August, leaving so little time for the real 
operatic public to become acquainted with her magnificent style. Her round 
of parts has necessarily been limited by the delay of her first appearance, 
having been confined to eight performances of “Luerezia” (the entire 
work), and to five nights in acts of that opera, once in ‘Anna Bolena,” 
and, owing to the departure of leading artistes in the cast, she enacted the last 
scene eleven times—three times in “ Lucia,” and thrice in portions thereof. Not- 
withstanding the disadvantageous circumstances under which Madame Barbieri- 
Nini has been thus presented, she has completely confirmed, in the 
opinions of the connoisseurs, the high reputation she had acquired in Italy, 
Whether she came early or late in an evening’s programme ; whether the situa- 
tion of the “selection” in which she sang was such that nothing but real genins 
could enable her to move an auditory, still did Barbieri-Nini never fail to excite 
her hearers in the most intense degree. With a face and figure almost painfully 
repulsive, the vocal and histrionie attainments of this truly eminent vocalist 
have regularly triumphed, because she is emphatically an artiste, a desipnation 
constantly applied, but the conditions of which are rarely fulfilled. Mdme. 
Barbieri-Nini’s voice has undoubtedly passed its meridian, but her organ is sull 
of surpassing power, richness, and brilliancy ; she has at her command the most 
extensive range of beautiful notes, over which she has a perfect command, so as 
to depict the varying shades of feeling, sentiment, and passion. Her method is 
in the highest school of refinement, precision, and delicacy; whilst she has the 
dramatic impulse and intensity to rouse her listeners to the highest pitch of 

usiast. 
ey Barbieri-Nini’s Lucrezia Borgia, as on all former occasions, quite took 
the house by storm, from her first delivery of the opening recitative, so fall of 
meaning and intellizence, and her aria d'entrata, so replete with fire and bril- 
liancy, to her concluding scena. ‘I'he pathos of tne “* M’ odi, ah m’ odi !”" was as 
irresistible as ever, aud her vovalisation in the cubuletta at the close, electrified 
the amateurs by the wonderful divisious she executed with such consummate 
east and finish. There was no end to the ovations throughout the opera to this 
incomparable singer, whose return will be welcomed next season with the most 
sincere delight by the musical public. 

“Norma ” was given on Thursday night; ‘Il Barbitre” was announced for 
last night; and the ‘* Sonnambula’’ will be repeated this evening (Saturday), 
Next week will, or rather must, positively terminate this protracted season, as 
the opening of the Italian Opera-house in Paris, promised for the Ist inst., has 
been delayed owing to the detention of the company in London, Mdlle. Cru- 
velH und Mdme. Fiorentini are now the remaining prime donne up to the close 


Exhibition. 
wae SADLER’S WELLS. 


Morton’s comedy of ‘* Secrets Wortii Knowing” was played on Friday week, 
very effectively, and told well, though the theme is caviare to modern times, 
Mr. Hoskins, in Rostrum, the auctioneer, was exceedingly funny, and Mr, 
Barrett, as Apri/, put us in mind of the old actors; while Mr, Ray, as Un- 
dermine, proved that comic art is not yet lost to thestage; and Mrs. Marston, 
in Sally Downright, that Mrs. G.over has on it a worthy successor, It merits 
here to be noted, that the revival of “Timon of Athens” has met with re- 
markable success—and this, we believe, notwithstanding some opinions to the 
contrary, as much from the power of its poetry as the costliness of its ac- 
cessories. We have witnessed the performance # second time, and with in- 
creased pleasure; the andience also appeared to take a decided and even 
strong interest in the beauties of the dialogue, the force of the situations, 
and the development of the characters. The principal, as we have said, can- 
not be adequately represented by any living performer; bat Mr. Phelps has 
thrown himself into it with considerable earnestness and sincerity, We think 
him oceasionally too violent, but throughout we remark evicences of an elabo- 
rate reading and the result of careful and patient study. Where these are 

it, we easily compound for the absence of qualities, the want of which 
eocee noted rather from tha difficulty of the part than any fault in the 


former. 
re LYCEUM. 


A xew three act comedy, called the “Game of Speculation,” was produced on 
‘Thursday, being for the benefit of Mr Charles Mathews. The piece is one rather 
of character than plot. dr. A (fable Hawk (Mr. Charles Mathews) is the speen- 
lator on ’Change ; and the Se t lo Aeoe a seals oi the 
‘perplexities, hopes, and fears, that pertain to pecul alling, e next 
Dart of importance is that of Sir Harry Lester (Mr. Robert Roxby), who seeks to 
raise money on Irish bonds and an Irish salt-marsh, alias the shor: 
and nearly pega the selt-styled * Napoleon of Finance.” Hawk, 
however, finds he has a day to recover himself in, during which, 
as he says, ‘The world turns round ;” and, sure enough, good luck turns 
up tor him, even converting him from a debtor to a creditor—a position in which 
heenjoys a peculiar triumph. We understand that the business has been so 
prosieroay lately at this house, that an extra week’s salary was presented last 

turday to the company, by way of acknowledgment of the extra success ex- 


ADELPHI, 
the Follies of a Day,” isa new farce, produced here on 


“ Bloomerism ; or, 
ten by Mr J. H. Pap enee and Mr. Charles Millward, of 


Thursday, It is writ 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The autumnal meetings will be mere than usually numerons this year; and, 
as at present they stand, will extend the season unto the third week of Novem- 
ber—too late, by at least a fortnight, to be cither attractive to the public or pro- 
fitable to the speculators. The principal races next week will be—the Chester, 
on Tuesday , Wrexham and Brighton, on ‘Thursday, each occupying two days, 
Chester promises to maintain its reputation for excellence, variety, asd quantity, 
There will also be meetings at Handswortt, on Monday; at Hampton, on Tues- 
day; at York (the Union Hunt), on Thursday and Friday; and at Perth, on 
Friday. 

Sailing, rowing, and cricketing have gone the length of their tether; and the 
coursing and steeple-chase calendars contain nothing before the middle of the 


month, 
TATTERSALL'S.. 

Monpay.—The scratching of Newminster; a decline in Mokanna, Trickstress, 
and Contidence , and an improvement in Grand Duke and Hippolytus, were the 
main features of the bett:ng, this afternoon, on the Cesarewiteh, The Cambridge- 
shire transactions were noticeable only for the elevation of Newminster to the 
premiership. Business generally was very dull. 

CRSAREWLTCT. 


to | agst Mokaona (t) 160 to 6 agat Mippolytus (t) 40 to 1 aget Hesss Homburg 
1119 1 — Grand Duke Yow h Darkie Bastinady (¢) 
20 to 1 —— Trickstrens (t) 88.101 aunpion Contidence (t) 


Newminater was sciaiched at 10.45 this morning, 


CAMBRINGESIIRE, 
9 to 1 agst Newminster Pd to | agst Rreba 


OxpINARY SHARES AND Srocks.— Bristol and Exeter, 
Chester and Holyhead, 4 § Eastern Counties, 64; Eastern Union, B and C, 
34; East Lancashire, 144; edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 48; Great Northern, 
16}; Ditto, Halves, A. 5, Ditto, Hulves, B, 124; Great Southern and Western 
(Ireland), 353; Great Western, 83% ; Lancaster and Carlisle, Thirds,73; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 55}; Leeds, Northern, 124; London and Blackwall, 7; Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast, 944; London and North-Western, 1174; Ditto, 
Quarters, 25}; Londoa and South-Western, 84; Manchester, Buxton, and 
Matlock, 24; Manchester, Shefiield, and Lincolnshire, 27}; Midland, 47; 
North British,6; North ptatfordshire, 9}; Oxtord, Woreester, and Wolver-~ 
hampton, J5; Scottish Central, 15?x in ; Surewsbury and Birmingham, Class B, 
4g; Shrewsbury and Chester, 154; Ditto, Halves, 74; Ditto, Oswestry, 10§; 
Shropshire Union, 44 x d; South-Eas:era, 194 xd; Soath Yorkshire and River 
Dun, 12; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 14; York and North Midland, 193. 

Lines Leasep ar Fixep Renrats,—Leeds and Bradford, 100; London and 
Greenwich, 113, 

PREFERENCE Snanes.—Eastern Counties, No. 2, par; Great Northern, Five 
per Cent. Kedeemabie, 34; Manchester, Sheftield, and Lincolnshire, Quarters, 
107; Ditto (£6), 3; Shrewsbury and Chester, 15; South Devon, 134. 


79; Caledonian, 11§; 


POREIGN.— Wonlugne and Amiens, 10%; Cen'ral of France, 17; Hast Indian, 
(£18 paid), 20f; Luxembourg (#8 paid), §; Northern of France, 14}; Paris 
and Rouen, 224; Ronen and Havre, 9}; West Flanders, 2. 


THE MARKETS, 


13 to 1 —— Prime Minister to 1 —~— Nancy 
Norham is scrateaed for the Derby. 


‘Tuurspay.—No betting. 


NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER MEETING,.—Torspay. 
Sweepstakes of 10 sovs each,—Lord Clifden’s b.f. by Bay Middleton (G. 
| Mann), 1. Lord Exeter's f. by St. Martin (W. Harlock), 2. 
| .Guanp Doxeé MichakL STaKks of 50 sovs each.—Mr. H. Hill’s Mountain 
| Deer (J. Marson), 1, Mr, Gratwicke’s Anspach (Flatman), 2. 

Horgrox Stakes of 40 sovs each.—Lord Ribblesdale’s Kingston (J. Marson), 
Lord Exeter’s Ambrose (Norman), 2. 

Sxconp Yean of the TareNNIAL Paropuce Staxes of 10 sovs each.—Lord 

Entield’s Hernandez (F. Butler), 1. Mr. Greville’s Ariosto (Flatman), 2. 
SwekeErsrakes of 200 sovs each.—Duke of Bedford's Weathergage waiked over, 

and divided the torfeits with Lord Derby’s Merry-go-round. 

| WEDNESDAY. 
Firry Pounps.—Mr. D. Shafto’s Westow (Rogers), 1. Sir W. Booth’s Retail 

(Bartholomew), 2. 

Hanpicar Sweepstakes of 20 soys each.—Lord Derby’s Croupier (Flatman), 
Mr. Combe’s Necklace (Rogers), 2. 

Post Marcu; 300,—Lord Derby'se. by Irish Birdcatcher walked over. 

The St, Leger Stakes of 25 sovys, each,—Lord Exeter’s Midas (Norman), 1. 

Mr. Nevill’s Artisan (F. Butler), 2. 

| Tummp Year of the Seconp Tarznniat Propuce Stakes of 10 sovs each.— 
Mr. Gratwicke’s The Nigger (Flutman), 1. Sir J. Hawley’s Cranberry (J. 

Marson), 2. 
The Gransy Stakes of 30 sovs each.—Sir J, Hawley’s Bilberry (J. Marson), 1. 

Mr. W. E. Hughes’s Sophistry (Rogers), 2. 

THURSDAY, 

SweersvaKxes,—Poodle, 1, H.R.H. filly, 2. 
The Kurtanp Sraxes.—Adine, 1. Caloric, 2. 
Matcn.—Hot-cross Bun beat Weathergage. 
The Queen's Prare—Westow, |. Presto, 2. 
‘The TRienNrat STAKEs.—Red Hind, 1. Longbow, 2. 


AYR RACES. 
The CaLepontan Str, Lecen.—Pendennis, 1. Pierre de Touche, 2. 
Ayr Gop Cur.—Elthiron,!. Clothworker, 2, 
The AyksHinE Hanpicar.— Little Fawn, l. 
£50 Puate.—Haricot, 1. Swaledale, 2. 


| 
L 


| 
| 
| 


1. 


TICHMOND RACES.—Wenyeapay. 
Sweerstaxes.—Augur walked over. 
RKicumonp Hanpicap.—Radulphus, 1, F. by Emilius, 2, 
Sweerstages.—Bird-on-the-Wing walked over. 
The Har Stakes were won by Jack Robinson, beating Dr. Blemish easy. 
The Honvrers’ Stakes were won by Gregson’s horse. 


Reearra at Woorwice.—On Monday a contest took place for a 
new boat, and other prizes, presented by Mrs. Alderman Salomons to the water- 
men there. The match consisted of six scullers rowing in five heats. The day's 
proceedings were of a very animated character, the donor and triends being pre- 
sent to witness the sport, together with a vast assemblage of spectators on the 
river and shore, The final heat was won by John Pamplin (green). 


Grasmere, WEsTMORELAND,—(From a@ €or) t.)—The first 
snow of the season fell here on Thursday, the 25th ult.; and the hill-tops re- 
tained some of it on the 29th, 

Femave Conyicrs.—The Anna Maria, female convict ship, incharge 
of Surgeon Superintendent M'Cres, at present lying off the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, has this week taken on board about 200 female convicts, several of 
whom have their children with them, for conveyance to Hobart Town. 

Bereian Hors—An arrival of ten bales of hops took place on 
Monday, by the steamer Panther, trom Ostend, consigned tu order, the growth 
and produce of Belgiuin. 

Cardinal Wiseman has just been elected a member of the Royal 
Historical Academy of Spain, u distinction seldom conferred on English /iterati. 
The late Eurl of Munster and Mr. Southey, however, were members; but it 
is, perhaps, more curious in a literary point of view, th + the Cardinal is one ot 
the limited number of native honorary members of our Royal Society“of Litera~ 
ture, having been elected raore than twenty years ago, on account of the talent 
displayed in his writings (not of a retigious nature), and that he was proposed 
tor this honour by the late most pious and orthodox Bishop Burgess, and St. 
David’s, and thence of Salisbury. 

AssyRiAN Discovertus.—We are glad to hear that the Lords of 
the Treasury have at length consented to advance to Colonel Rawlinson the sum 
of £1500, to enable him to continue his explorations and exhumations in As- 
syria. We may doubtif this step would have been even thus tardily taken, but 
that the value of the discoveries has been so recently exemplifled by Culonel 
Rawlinson, in relation to the history of Hezekiah and Sennacherib The grant, 
too, is small, compared with the sums and means devoted to a similar purpose, 
in the same country, by the French Government; it is only very recently that 
a new expedition of several ships, with abundant appliances, set sail trom one 
of the French ports. Colonel Rawlinson is to proceed immediately to Bagdad, 
where he is the resident of the Kast India Company, and from theneg he can go to 
any quarter where his directions may be needed, and where the best promises of 
future discoveries may be held out, He will also keep open the works already 
commenced, but he is 10 act enturely independently of Mr. Layard. 

‘Two lads entered a retail shop in Bradford, last week, and stated 
that they had uropped a penny from the cellar grate. The good-natured shop- 
keeper descended in search of the coin, and in the meantime the juveniles de- 
camped with the till. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


An improvement in prices generally marks the week's transactions. The 
Cousol Market on Monday cpened with the improved prices of Saturday; and, 
although the amount of business done was comparatively small, still the Mar- 
ket was well supported, the closing quotations being 96§ 3 tor Money, and 9635 
for Account. The operations of the Government broker and improved prices 
trom Paris added to the strength of the Market on Tuesday, Cunsols hating 
becn dealt in for Money and Time at 96£ 97; but # reaction, arising from 
realisi#g on the advance, reauced prices on Wednesday to 96% } for Money, and 
the quiet market of Thursdey just supperted quotations. Tue improvement in 
the loreign exchanges, the plentiful harvest, and passive appearances of political 
uflairs abroad are the raling causes of this nproved state ot teeling, Exchequer 
Bilis remain ubout last quotations, Dealings arenow nearly contined to Con- 
sols. ‘Ihe other Government Stocks are closed for the dividends. At the ter- 
mination of the weeh’s business prices were—for Consols, 96$; India Bonds, 
eaner S, A P; South Sea Stock, 108 ; Consols for Accouni, 965 ; Exchequer 

‘ills, Smal, 46 p, 

Mexican has fluctuated during the week, it being now the favourite specula- 
tive stock. Monday was the settling, and the price improved to 26} 27. Not- 
withstanding advices confirming the news of the disturbed state of the country, 
on Tuesday it again wdvanced to 274 3, but declined on Wednesday. 
Spanish, as the Account progressed, also advanced to 213 for the Five per Cents, 
which was firmly held until Wednesday, when 21 to 4 became the quotation, it 
sines having ugain receded a fraction, The hope expressed, that, if Spunish 
finances improved, a sense of honour would induce 4 more favorable arrange- 
ment, has been replied to by the following curt and discourteous note :— 

Finance Madri 22. 

‘The law of the Ist of Avgust last having decided wrentieee rents 10 nceaiecan it of 
the debt, and the sort of cach and every credit, itis useiessto énier into fresh discussions on 
Se ut, ‘when the only thing remaining tor the Government is the punctual fulfilment of 

above~ 


We 
This I have already siguified to you, and repaat it here, in answer to your cemmunication 

of the 11th instant, “ * May Wed prev you tay ear 

(Signed) VAN BRAVO MURILLO, 


CoRN EXCHANGE.—A fair average time-of-year supply of English wheat has been re- 
ceived up to our market this week, coastwise aud by lund carriage, in excelleut condiilon. 
For most kinds the demand has ruled steady, at etationary prices. Hine foreign wheats have 
been held at full quotations; but the-vaiue of low and middling kinds bas been alniuat nomi 
nal. Malting barley has moved oif slowly, at previous rates: but grinding oud dishing 
sorts must be considered 14 per quarter lower, No change im walt; bui onts nave barely. 
supported lust we:k’s currency, Heaus have given way 2x per quarter. Pea 
and flour have ruled about stationary, the nominal top 

English.— Wheat, Essex and K ‘Ba to 40; d 
utfoik, red, 318 to 385; ditto, whi 
ail dtto, Bt to Bs ; malting ditto, #ts t0 Sis; Noriolk and J.incoln malty 46s te 

fr 


24s to 3% per 280 Ib. 
to —s8; burley, —s to —s; oats, —s to—s; 
Flour, Americun, 18s to 2%s'por barrel; 


3 white, 

f quart 
French, 278 to 336 per sack. 
7 unary is coming freely wo hand, yet the demand is steady, at full 
Lig Taros dull, and the turn lower. Linseed and rapeseed are quite as dear as last 
weel 

Linseed, English, sowing, 60% to 650; Baltic, crushing, 44s to 47a; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 468 to Ws; hempsoed, 32s to 368 per quarter, Coriander, 9s to ils per cwt. Bown 
mustard-seed, 78 to 8s; white ditto, 6s to7s; and tares, 3s 6d to 49 0d per bushel. English 
rape-seod, new, £22 to £24 per last of ten quarters. Linseed cakes, English, £8 100 to £10 On; 
ditto, foreign, £6 Os to £7 5s per 1000. Kapesved cakes, £408 to £4 le per ton. C: ‘. 
37s to 40s per quarter, English clover-seed, red, — j extra, —s to —s; white, —s to 
—8} extra, up to—s, Foivign, red, —s to —s; extri white, —s to —s; extra, —s per 


owt. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 6d to 644; of household 
attto, ddd to 64 par & 1b Tout. oe 3 
iL Heckly, Average —Wheat, 360 74; barley, 258 00; onts, 18 0d; rye, 25s 4d; 

+ pons, 278 0d. 

‘The Six Weeks' Averaye,—Whest, 383 5d; barley, 253 11d; oata, 193 9d; 
beuns, 20s 8d; peas, 260 10d. ° 4] pe Bunt 

Druties,—Whoat, 18; barley, 1s; oats, le; rye. 18; beans, 1s; peas, 1a. 

Tea, he market is still heavily supplied with all kinds, ror which the demand is in @ 
sluggish state, at last week's prices, Common sound congou'9d to 94d per 1b, 

Sugar —The supplies brought to the hammer this week have been comparatively small; 
nevertheless, the amount of business doing is small, and in some instances the quotations are 
the turn lower. Good to fine yellow Barbadoes has changed hands at to 40s: middling, 
‘83s to 353; fair yellow, 35s 6d 1037660; good middiing and good Mauritius. 34s 6d to 36s 6d; 
and white Benares, 49s to 4Ue per cwt. Kefined goods—the supply of which is large—are a 
dull sale, at 44a per cwt for brown lumps. 

Coffee-—All piantation kinds move off slowly, at barely last week's prices. Good ordinary 
native Ceylon has realised 39s to 394 6d per cwt, Foreign qualities neglected. 

Rice.—No further decline has taken place inthe value of this article. About 5000 bage 

t 9 6d to 10s per ews for good white, and a few parcels of Java 


inferior, Gis 10 758 per owt: fres! 
1, We have very few transactions to report. 
and 28 to 3 per owt lower. Waterford sizeable, 52a to S13; heavy, 50 s to 


Bacon dull, 
8; Hambro', 448 
to 52s, Lard dull, at 56s to 58s for fine Irish bladdered; aud 50s to 55s for kegs. Most other 
articles are a slow'sale. 

Tallow.—Our market is inactive, and the turn lower. New PY C, on the spot, is selling 
at Ws to 39s 34; and old, 348 9d per cwt. ‘Town tallow, 34s to 38 éd per cwt, met Cash; rough 
fat, 28 2d per 81D. ‘There are now 12,000 catks on pussage from St Petersburg. 

Oils —Linseed oil is very dull in sale, atfrom £1 11s 8d to £1 11s 6d por owt, Cod is selling 
at £37 ; palo seal, £35; sperm, £82 to £84 ; Southern, £81 to £33 per tun. 

spirits. East India rum is dali in gale, at the late decline; viz. 1s 3d to 1s 34d per gallon 
proof, Leewards, Is 44d to 1s 5d proof Jamaica is the tmrn lower. Brandy is in good de- 
mand, witha firm market. British-made spirit, 9s Sd. to 99 6d; and Geneva, 1s 7d lo 28 per 


gallon. 

Coais,—Chester Main, 14s; Holywell, 153 6d; New Tanfield, 13464; Tanfield Moor, 14s; 

Wylam, 159; Harton, 159 6d; Walker, 158 3d; Lambton, 16s 9d; Btewart’s, 16s 9d per ton. 
lay and Straw.—Meadow bay, £2 1s to £3 176; clover ditto, £3 54 to £4 10s; and straw, 
£1 Into £1 9 per load, A dull wade. 

Hops.—Large supplies of new hops are coming forward. Weald of Kents, in pockets, are 
selling at from 130s to 1476; und Sussex, 1128 10 1268 per ewt, Duty, £115,000. 

Wool —The next public sale of Colonial wool, at which about 40,000 balca will be offered, 
are appointed to tuke place on the 23d inst, English wools are quite us dear ; but other 
icinds on a slow sale. 

Potatoes.—Very large supplies are still on sale. For most qualities the demand {s inactive, 
at late rates ; viz. 25s to 70s per ton, 

‘Smithjield.—Very large ‘supplies of fut stock have been on offer this week, whilst the 
geveral nemand has ruled innctive, at about « atiouury prices:— 

Beef, from 2s 2d to 3s 6d; mution, 2s Bd to 48; veal, 2s Gd to $s 6d; pork, 2s 4d to 
4s 8. per 8 Ib, to sink the offals 

Newgate and Leadenhall —Prime beef and mutton are in moderate request at full quota~ 
tions. In other kinds of meat compuratively hittle is doing — 

Beef, from 1s 10d to 3s 2d; mutton, 2s 6d to 38 10d; veul, 28 dd to Ss4d; pork, Ys 6d to 
33 8d per 8 1b, by the carcase. Hobr, HERLERT. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fray, Serr. 26, 
ADMIRALTY, SEPT. 17, 

Corps of Reyal Marines: Second Lieww H L Kvans to be First Lieut, vice C Roberts, 

Serr 22.—First Lieut P C Penrose to be Captain, vice J Wade; Second Lieut HN Tinklar 
to be First Lieut, vice Penrose. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

W SMITH, West-hill-grove, Wandsworth-road, timber dualer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

FW MACANDREW, Mill-wall, Poplar, brewer. T EASON, Milton-next-Sittingbourne, 
Kent, brewer, J PAURMAN, Great st Helen's, commission agent. i’ WAXD, Boud-court. 
Walbrook, City, wine merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
WF BLACK, Perth, merchant. WILSON and CO, Duudes, corn-merchants. 


DCROALL, 
Ward Mills, Arbrouth, Forfarshire, miller. 


ToespayY, SEPT. 30. 
r WAR-OFFICE, Szrr. 30. 
3d Regiment ef Foot: Surgeon HC Reade to be Surg, vice Stevenson. 17th: Sergeant M 
Bradford to be Ensign, view Crowe. 18.h: Lieut T W Mostyn to be Lieut, vice Abbou. 28th: 
‘Quartermaster S Speuce to be Quartermaster, vice Cowan. 4d: Assist-Surg H Browne to be 
Assist-curg. 75th: Lieut C C Abbott to be Licut, vice Mostyn, 76.h: Lieut X ‘I’ Hearn to be 
Paymaster, vice Doran, Sith: Lieut 'T Lightioot to be Cupt, vice Minhell; Ensign G F'T 
Whitlock to bu Livut, vice Lightfoot; Ensign H Curri to be knsiga, viee I’ Whitlock. 
BANKRUPTS. 
J BASSETT, High-street, Shoreditch, hotel-keepers. W M WHALLEY, South Mimms, 
Middlesex, victuuller. W W HOLMAN, Bath, draj R BUNTER, Swansen, Glamorg: 
shire, linen-draper. W HAYHOW, Katolitie-bighway, und High-ttreet, Shadwell, bout- 
maker. J WILLIAMS, Cadonton-juxta-Neath, Giuinorgaosbire. P Mt HADLEY, Cardiff, 
Glamorganshire, own aud provision merchant’ G M BASS, Louth and Horncastle, Lincolu= 
shire, grocer. J HEYWOOD and J HEYWOOD, Liverpool, provision merchants, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRALIONS 
J CUNNINGHAM, Torphin, Evinburgh, grazier, D UAXTER, Edinburgh, baker. B 
MENZIES, Edinburgh, spiritedea:er. A MUNKO, Dingwail, merchant, J MEKKISON, 
Dundew, baker, A GUPHKIE, Dundes, draper. 


BIRTHS. 

At Penzance, on tho 22d ult, the wife of the Key Richard Malone, of a daugbter.—On the 
27th ult, the wife of Captain Chasies Fanshawe, Keyl Engineers, of & aaugbter.—0on the 
ub ult, at Pyrford, the wile of the Rey Edward Spencer, of u daughter-—On the 25th ult, 
at Wood-ond, the Lady Greenock of a daughver.——On the 27th ult, at Langford Custis, the 
Viscountess Boikestone, ot a daugiter,——On the 2th ult, the Lauy Aifred Hervey, of a son. 
‘On the 46th ult, the wife of Major Clarke Kennedy, 18th Koyal Irish, of « son ——Un the 26th 
ult, the lady of 8 Parker, MD. MRC L, Eng, of a daughter.—On tho 27th ult, the wife of 
the Rey C Clement Layard, of a daughwr.—On the 23h uit, the wife of the Rev 1 rommond 

weley, of & son and daughter ——vn the Ist inst, at 7, Grove-terrace, Loughborough-roud, 
Nerth Brixton, the wife of James Ives, E*q. of a son.—On she 26h ult, at Hamburg, tho lady 
of Mr Alfred Morion, ef that city, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

‘On the 284 ult, James Fraser, Esq, eldest son of the late Captain Edward Fraser, Madras 
neers, to Hcorgina Inglis, third daughter of the late Captain Thomas Cieather, somby 
‘Artillery ——On the 25th ult, Henry Stricklund, E:q, of Parkturst, to kyvling, eldwat daughter 
of Captain Nicholas Colthurst Travers, of Parkhun¢ Barracks. ——On the 23d ult, the karl of 
‘Airlie, to Henrietta Bianche, second daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderley.—On the 25h 
alt, the Itey J'3 Howson, Principal ot tte Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of John Cropper, Esq, of Dingh-bank.——On thy 25th ult, by the Rev A Veitch, the 
ev Frederick Osborne Smith, Incumbent of Sewerby and Grindall, to Klizabeth Telfer, 

eldest daughter of the late Andrew Veitch, Esq, MD, of Horncastle, Lincolnshire, 


DEATHS. 

On the 29th ult, in her 56th year, Caroline Sarah, wife of the Rey Henry Torre, Reotor «f 
‘Thornhill, Yorkshire. —-On the 27th ult, uged 67,'Richan! Wright, Kay, for many years a 
magistrate for the county of Durham.——On the 24th wit, Ana, relict of Lieut-Col “Kobert 
Campbell, of the Bombay Army.—On tha 24th ulty aged Gi, Pennock Tigar, Keq, Mayor of 

verluy.——On the 25th ult. aged 08, Edwin Smith, Esq, of Acouib, for many years & magia~ 
trate for the West Kiding of Yorkshire.—On the 24th ult, tue Key James Knight, of Lark 
huall-lane, Sepa ore 82. —On the ist, Thomas Kubert, eldest son of Thomas Colling~ 


don, Haq. of m-tuare, afer # lingering ines, borne with Christian fortitude, 


pera 


NEW BOOKS §e. | 


| 
NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. | 


BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON. Vol. IV. Now ready, | 


Vol. LV. of this popalar Series, illustrated with Portratta of Johoson's 


most colobrated contemporaries, and with topogranhical and other | 


sorien havo already been published, 
‘and copiously Mlustrated with 


sketches of the principal scenes. 
‘The following Volumos of the 

pen 38 6d each, handsomely bound, 
: bs 


D, O, MITCHELL, M. 


‘Beveral othor Volumes, original and eslectad, are in prey tion, 
Including Huc's Travols ie any eet tl and Thibet; y's 
emoira of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. 
gp 4% OMics of the NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 198 and 


227, Strand; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


Price 109 6d, 
EMS of WOOD ENGRAVING, from the 
ILLUSTRATED be EN by iar enaamd of the 
d Mod 5 e. 
Arh Anolont mdon, W. LITTLE, 198 and 227, Strand 


¥en 


‘This day is published. price 64, 
LETTER on KOSSUTH and the HUN- 
GARIAN QUESTION. By ALGERNON WASSINGBERD, 


J.C. Newny, Publisher, 30, Welbeck-street. 


n Saturday, price 64, | 
TONE the FIRST at the GREAT GLASS | 


HOUSE. To bo completed in Six Stones. 
“Tin all a libol!’ Paxton, sir, will say.”—POPR. 


London: W. E. PAINTER, 342, Strand; and all Booksellers. 
Ne ily, in 3 vols, 
TROLLOLE’S NEW NOVEL, 


M* 


MRS MATHEWS; or, Family Mysterlos 
By GERALDINE E. JEWS- | 


Svo'n. 


MARIAN WITHERS. 


Tilustrations, 21s bound. 
COLBURN and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ea prea be seta sega A 
Fourth Edition, foolseap Is ice Gn, 
ANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA, 
the NORTH-WEST of the UNITED STATES, and tuo 

ANTILLES. With Original Instructions for Preservin Birds for 
Cubinets of Natural History. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. 

"'Ryory page of this book breathes such w spirit of kindness and 
Denevolence, of undisturbed good humour and singleness of heart, 
that wo know nothing to compare with it except the little volume of 
that prince of placators the amfable Teane Walton, [is book we may 
snfoly pronounce to be full, not of amusement only, but of curious and 
Useftt informatien regarding the natural history of South America. 
—Quarterly Review. 

B. Fevrowes, Ludgute-streot, 


Booond Edition, entirely revised and brought down to the present 
‘day, includiug mutter never before published. selected by pec 
mission of the Hon, Court of Directors, frem Original Documents, 
tn One Vol, 610 pp, with # copious Index, price 18s, 


NCIENT and MODERN INDIA, being a 
ypular history from the oarliest period down to the present 
oar, Hy the lato Dr. W. C. TAYLOR; edited and continued by P. 
MACKENNA, Enq, many yoare resident in India. 
JAMES MADDEN, 6, Loadenhall-street, London.—A Catalogue of 
Oriental Works froo by Post. 


AN ELEGANT PRESENT. 
Now ready, beautifully printed, improved 8yo, clegant cloth, 


price 108 6d. 4 

HE BEAUTY of FLOWERS in FIELD 

and WOOD: containing the natural orders or families of British 

Wild Plants, with their moral teaching illustrated. Designed to mal 

Dotany ximplo, und field and wood rambles instructive and agroeable. 

Hy JOHN THEODORE BARKER, one of the Contributors of flawers 

to“ Wild Flowers and (heir Tonchings.” Tilustrated by numerous 
attractive coloured Engravings, 

Bath: BINNS and GOODWIN. London: Whittaker and Co,; and by 

order of overy Bookeoller, 


Ootavo, cloth, prica 4s; or, with Hartley's Prefuce, b», 
WEDENBORG on HBAVEN and HELL; 
being « Relation of Things Heard and Seen, 
SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE REVEALED. 2 vols. 
Bvo, cloth, price 12s, 


NBORG on the DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 8vyo, 
cloth, price 
Compote Li 


of Swedenborg's Works may be had on application, 
W. Newneny, 6, King-street, Holborn, 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE 
ESSAY. Price 2s 6d, 
* Oui bono is now the all important question, which is here most 
satiafactorily answered.” 
London: Measrs, LONGMAN, GREEN, BROWN, and LONGMANS ; 
‘or a single copy will be sent (Postage-free) on application to the Rey. 
Dr, KMERTON, Hanwell College, Middlesex. 


Just published, folded in a Saar 3a, plain; or 5s, coloured, 

A N OVERLAND JOURNEY to the GREA’ 

EXHIBITION—Showing a few extra Articles and Visitors. By 

RICHARD DOYLE. 

“Executed in the bost stylo of its author, and worthy of the once 
fayoured artist of * Punch," "Globe. 

“A collection of national portraits, such asonly Doyle himself could 
draw.""—Atias. 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. Sold by all book- 
sellers, and at every railway station, 


HE NEW DISTANCE MAP of LONDON, 
4 Protection against Extortion and Insults of Cabmen. This 
Beautiful Copperplate Map shows ata glance, by am ingenious con 
trivance, the correct Distances, and conswquently the Cab Fares all 
over the Metropoli:. The Cab Laws and Regulations are given in 
the English and French Languages; and it is the best guide for 
strangers and visitors 
Published by SIMPKUN and Co., and SMITH and SONS, Strand; and 
weld at all the Railway Stations and Booksellers. Price 6d, in am 
tlogant case for tho wais\coat pocket. 


Recenily published, Svo, cloth, 64, he 
NN DISEASES of the SKIN generally con- 
sidered Intractable, By THOMAS HUNT, MR C8, Surgeon 
to the Western Disponsary for Diseases of the Skin. 
“We have found Mr. Hunt's practice exceedingly successful in 
sovere, obstinate cases.” —Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. 
London; JoHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho, 


Now ready, 
HE CRYSTAL PALACE and its CON- 


TENTS: an Illustrated Cyclopmdia of the Great Exhibition. No. 
1, 18 Quarto Pages, price ONE PENNY, on SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4. 
‘The Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851,now on the eve of closing, 
is an achievement, the beneficial effects #f which are not for our own 
day only, but ‘for all time.” ‘That congress of the highest practical 
and speculative intelligeners of the various nations of the world, that 
vast astombling of natural products, mechanical appliances, and of 
manufactured goods from all quarters of the globe, must have led 
to a recprocation of individsal experiences, an interchange 
of thought, which must add largely to the store 
of knowledge. and an acknowledgment of relative commercial 
Interests which must promote the common wealth of the whole 
human community, In thin great mart of intelligence and wealth 


the poorest of our fellows share equally, perhaps more largely, in 
proportion, than the riehest in the land; for {by the atimutas thus 
given to the energy and enterprise of he world, that they must hove 


‘to Improve their condition and rise in the scale of society. And have 
not themillions who have flocked from the extremest end of the land to 
this great industrial eathering shown that t 

(general imporiguob? and have not thelr acrath 


through 

taking will mainly depend upon the record whieh is kept of important 
facts eliminaied. and the valuable examples presented to ol tion. 
Such a reenrd does not exist at present, and it is with a view to supply 
a desideratum which so obvionsly presents itself and to perperuate to 
tho uso of the intelligent and industrious millions all the mors im- 
portant faets and foatures of the World's Industria) Fair. of scientific, 
as weil ax social bearing, that THE CRYSTAL PALACE, an Iilus- 
6 Great Exhibition is. pro} 


- 
interest comprised in that Kreat display, copiousiy illustrated with 
Engravings, and pubisbed at @ price which will q 
Fe of all vedas! In order to rend. ee a eaaies 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


AVERLEY NOVELS. 
CHEAPEST EDITION. 
A Complete Bet of 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
May now be had for 
45a 


media owt 
t from Ad t a 
of tho different ‘Editions may be had on application. 


Catalogues 
GUE ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh « 


HE “EXHIBITION MAZURKA,” by the 

(Amateur) Com) of the ‘ March of the Brave," “ Battle 

Flog of England,” * Tras-love Page,” &c.; and to whom the Notes 
oie sro MIBCHATE and Co.y1, St. Jemes's-stroct. 


HE ONLY MEMENTO of the | Ex! HIBI- 
TION, PRINTED in the CRYSTAL PALACE.—Now ly, 

Vol. 1, handsomely boand, price bs (to be completed in 2 Vols.—The 
PARLOUR LITERATURE of ALL NATIONS, a Memento of the 
Great Exhibition.—London : HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 69, Pater~ 


Just published, in Bro, 9s cloth, 
OLDEN DREAMS and WAKING 
REALITIES; the Adventures of a Gold-Seeker in 
California and the Pacific Islands. By WILLIAM SHAW. 

“This book is most exeellent: the author has a good story to tell, 
and he tells it in a plain vigorous manner. His 316 pages of truth 
have our and incident enough for the thousand pages of a three- 
volume novel.”"— Examiner. 

“Mr Shaw suffered, and saw suffering, such at in fiction would 
seem unnatural. His career was one continued series of hardship, 
privation, and Isbour, with frequent danger and risk of life,”"— 
Bpectator. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION.—Price 1s., 


beautifully Ilustrated.—The October Number of this popular 
Miscellany contains—Victor Mirotin and his Daughter: by Mrs. Crowe 
(author of "Susan Hop'ey,” &c &c.) ‘Tyranny in Italy; by the 
Editeoss. ‘The Woman of the Writers: Cowden : 
No. 1—-Chaucer, Robin of Redesdale; by Maria Norris, A Chay 
on Artificial Flowers and Feathers; by Mrs. White. Original Poems 
by the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, Dora Greenwell, W. C. B 
nett, C. H. Hitchings, &¢. ‘Tho Child’s Corner: Old Bogy, by R. A. 
and The Children's Zodiae, by Mrs. T. K. Hervey. ‘The Work. 
Now Pattorns by Aiguillette, with numerous Illustrations. ‘The G: 
den: Octobar. Literature and Amusements, Fashions, by Madame 
Dery, with two coloured Plates.—Oftice, 246, Strand, London. 


M\HE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for OCTO- 


BER. Stamped, 74 —A new volume commences with the 
present Number, under new arrangy ments, and among the interosting 
Articles it contains will be found:—Education in England in the 
Fourteenth Century—A Romance in the Life of a Poor Scholay 
Schools in the Lesert, from the Note-Hook of a Recent Traveller—Th 
Educational Character ef our Public Exhibitions—The National 
System of Education in Ireland—! ages in Livy and Sophocles— 

lathematical Questions and Solutious—Athletic Games at tho Royal 
Military College, Woolwich—Review of Now Boeke, &c. 
CHARLES H. LAW, 131, Fleet-street, London. 


MAGAZINE FOR FAMILY READING. 
‘On the Ist of October, Price 6d., part LVI, of 


HE CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION.— 
Contents: The Two Guardians; Tho Inner Life; ‘Tales about 
many Towne; Tales for Boys; Conditions of Prayer; Ascent of Mont 
Blanc: Aunt 'Nelly's Portfolio; St. Luke's Day; Notes of tho Month; 
Church News; Notico to Correspondents, &c, 
‘Nine Volumes complete, neatly bound, price £1 10s; forming a 
Library of useful and entertaining: x 
London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-stroct, New Bond-street, 


Port octavo, price 7s 64, 
EALTH, DISEASE, and REMEDY, 
familiarly considered. By G MOORE, MD, MRCP, &c., 
Author of * The Power of the Soul ever the Body,” &e, 
London ; LONGMAN and Co. 


IEWS of LONDON.—Just published, by J. 


'T. WOOD, at Id each, engraved on steel, and printed on Ena~ 
mel Cards, in sets of twenty-six, 2; also, on Gelatine t, in 
gront variety, Id each. Wood's tered Envelope, Gelatine and 
Perforated French, and Lace Poetry Cards, 1d each. Wood's Frugal 
Cook, to be completed intwelve penny numbers. Princess Royal Vic~ 
toria Knitting and Crochet Books. Household Friend and Royal Ma- 
guzine, new numbers ready. Medals of the Exhibition in great va- 
riety, 1d, Almanacks for 185% now ready. Dewlers supplied with all 
articles suitable fora general trade, Orders for Exportation promptly 
attended to. Trade list on ha ae Just out, the Schooner Yacht 
America, on enamel cards, Id.—J. T., Woop, 33, Holywell-strect, 
Strand; and by all Booksellers, 


REAT EXHIBITION.—Mr. BAXTER, the 
Inventor and Patentoe of Oil Colour Printing, will, on the day 
of tho Closing of the GREAT EXHIBITION, publish a View of the 
INTERIOR, as a companion to his picture of the EXTERIOR, and in 
commemoration of the great event of the year 1451, portraying in all 
their variety the beautiful and delicaie tints which are so conspi¢uous 
in the Building, and forming a perfect fac-simile of the Interior of the 
Crystal Palace in all its hab Merry beecir which cannot be equalled 
by any other process. Price 3s Gd ench, folio. 

“THe GREAT EXHIEITION.—In our own manufactures the mecha~ 
nical genius of the country reigna su it travels everywhere and 
invades every compartment, even that of the fine arta, in the court 
sreciate’ of printing in i, and atom to feprotuoe by saccheion! 
specimens ol oil, and a Te] 
ie the sentiment and inspiration of the pobre Aang May 16, 

London: Sold wholesale by GEORGE BAXTER, the Inventor and I Pa- 
tenteo, 11 and 1, Northampion-square, 

‘Licences granted to work the above process in Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Germany, &c,—Instruction to Licensees, 


NEW MUSIC. 
OMPANION to the PSALM and HYMN 


BOOK, by GEORGE FORBES.—POCKET EDITION of CON- 
GREGATIONAL PSALMODY for the Bishop of London's selection. 
WEIGHT, Pall-Mall ; Leader and Cock, Rivington, Hatchard, &o ; 
and all Book and Municsellers. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 


for the PIANOFORTE, fingered by CHARLES CZERNY. 22nd 
édition, large music folio, 4n. 

“This is the twenty-second edition, and a chei 
work was never published. Valuable as it has hitherto been to pre- 
ceptors and students, the present issue is an improvement even upon 
the former ones; and ruch ia the demand for it, that the suia, we tn- 
deraiand, now reaches the Iarge number of five hundred copies 
monthly. It ix complete in every point, and so simply and well-ar- 
ranged, that a child might become proficient by attending to its direc 
tions, The exercises commence with standard melodies, and gradually 
go on increasing in brilliancy until the most sparkling’ mnsic of mo- 
dem composers is accomplished without difficulty. We are not at all 
surprised that the work should have become so popular, consider! 
ite merits and cheapness,” —Vide North Wales Chronicle, April 12 
London: R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, publishers to 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


HE BLOOMER POLKA.—The last new 

Polka, by J. J. BLOCKLEY, price 2s, with a splendid illustra-~ 

tion of the Bloomer Costume, ‘of the most spirited and graceful 

Polkas of the season. Also, Bloomer Quadriiles, price 38; and the 

Bloomer Schottische, price 38.—ADDISON, CRAMER, Durr, and Co,, 
and all musicsellers. 


N EW SONG, “I MET HER in the CRYSTAL 
HALLS." Price 2s. Sent free. 
“This beautiful and ive ballad will come home to every 


or more useful 


fro-~ 


Glover, is equal to anything from bir 
from the country possessing a piano~ 
the 


EW SONG—THE YOUNG LADY’S 


‘the Author of “ Will 


sted its % Ro eee 
Serge or eed 4s bow ?” “The Man Bride," ‘The Secret," “ Yes, 1 have 


dared to love thee,” &c. Price 2s (sent postage frov).—This arch and 
[eeeged ballad, just introduced most Miss 


e 


ENKRAL SALE at Messrs. HARDING 


record «f this important artis ic and scientific gathering, an bis | he assor-men’ in plain ant slike, coloured saris, biack, 
torical sketch will be given, taking a complete of alithe | and coloured yelvets, plaster merino, petty and braided 
events connected with the nt of thi || dress # ditto in carmalit , bartge-robes, ball and dresses 
great nations) undertaking, from the first inchoate ruggestion in 1645. " and \iton aqvarea, scarfs, veils, and | 
definite prep: 15.1849 down to the fieal | flounces Black fal ditto; al. the best Sescripeinas of ieieation tae 8 

Solas ae ae we and the adjadioatta of tn October, 1851. | In drosens, searts. andflousees Embroideries: collars guimps. 
* ified as ‘as practicable, c chemisettes, sleeves ja mant Furs, sable, mink, 
will be continued under their several distinct beads from time to time. | chinchilla, and Sens Shawls ° marek = “tartan, 

‘nue: French cashmere. Hib 


OMMUNICATION beeween ENGLAND 


Hol ‘Three Times each way on Woek- 
ge, Trica on Bundays Estollaced Fatecaal necoteratlors of Tiss: 


the principal towns in Evg= 
or full particulars seo Bradshaw's “ Guide,” page 
128, and Walsh’s “Irish Railway Guide,” page 20, 


ANTED a SECRETARY for a PUBLIC 
COMPANY.—It will give the position of a gentleman consider- 
able influence, and does not require a mercantile education. 
by letter only to A.B. C.,care of Mr. Mitchell, publisher, &c., 


AGENTS WANTED, by an established LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, for the various districts 
embraced in the circulation of this Paper, to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be made, and every facility afforded for the establishment 
of a profitable agency —Addross X Y Z. care of Messrs. CASTLE and 
LAMB, News-agents, Bull Head-court, Newgate-street, London. 


ED-ROOMS for GENTLEMEN.—One or 
Two Good-sized Ai BED-ROOM! ith attend: in 
quiet Private: House, bts Buekingham jc Rg terry Harts 
pe 4d.—Address or apply to M. M., 6, Palace-street, Pimlico, 
rences given and red. ‘Terms moderate. 


[Ocr. 4, 1851. 


crdcoes Datla teak * chair Colours in Cakes, 
Efustory, Tidy Cheapeide, Loudon. >” “ad by all artista.” 


OCKERELL & CO.’s BEST COATSO: ; 
Purfloct Wharf, Earl-st + Bite INLY. 
Ce Fiuniloor and Nov i, Osa tartan Cash Pere 


Ras TOILET VINEGAR (admitted 


to the Exhibition) is far superior to au de Cologne as a tonic 


refreshing lotion for the toilet or bath, a reviviny perfume, 
poworful disinfectant, Price 25 6d. Sold br I iuistmka, Pectamen 9, 
Gerrard-street, Soho; and by all Perfumers and Chemists. ta 


LENFIELD STARCH.—The Ladies are re- 
ae amine ae eh Sar ete 
wanted; apply toMr. R. WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dunlop-ate came 


yA MEMENTOS,—ARTIST in HAIR. — 


DEWDNEY sends to Ladies resident in 
dom a BOOK of SPECIMENS for two postage tame He also tore: 
tifally makes ‘tly mounts in fine gold, Hair Bracelets, 
it 


Bronches, Rings, Chains, &e, at moderat WD 
NEY, 172, VENCHURCH-STREET, ne. 2 Tas! 


Scassorcees: bie Queen of British Water- 
\ng-Piaoos.”SHARPIN'S, CROWN HOTEL. ERPLANAPE, 
eontiguous to the Spa, Sands, Cliff-bridgo, and Plensuro-Grounds. Fa- 
ee find the bye = pice cmeied ‘most agroeably 
situated, commanc a jendid view Ocean, combining every 
contet’ and conventinbe, Table dicts th tiverolens Bleed 
‘Table and Baths in the house. An Omnibus and Cabs ai tho Railway 


led free. 
Manufactory, 135, Fleet-street A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 


jae and the only perfect fitting “‘hirt snades 
dozen, best quality, and ‘0s the half deren, rvedgtredtir 


ARD’S FARINACEOUS FOOD for IN- 


FANTS and INVALIDS.—This superior food for the Infant and 

Invalid is light, nutritious, easy of a 

Invalid is it, cuUY of sigertion, und prevents acidity. It 
en, and 


packets of Is and 2s each; 
all genuine 
manufactured 


IOLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 


ovementa, in mahogany, 
wood. The great peculiarity and worth pian 
will stand any climate without prea the delicacy of their original 
beautiful tone and touch,_TOLKIEN, manufaeturer, 27, 28, and 29, 
King Wiliam-street, London-bridge. Drawings post free. 


ICKERS’S GENUINE RUSSIAN ISIN- 

GLASS, in Sealed Packets, containing 1 02, 20z., tib.. }1b.r 

or 1Ib., may be obtained of the Chemists, Grocers, and_talian Ware~ 

housemen, and, wholesale, at the Factory, 23, Little Britain. ‘The 

recent discovery, that Ininglaas is frequently adulterated with Gelatine, 

has indue-d Mr. VICKRRS to adopt this mode of securing to con- 
sumors a pure and unadulterated article - 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK.— 


preparation, 


Offers tho surest means of protection for every household 
linen and wearing-apparel against loss or mistake; for which reason 
careful to ask for the genuine article, prepared by the inventor, 


JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West 
Chemists, Stationers, and Medicine-vendors. Price 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 


These Bibsrons or Nursing 
mother ever im - 


EAK LEGS, &c.—BAILEY’S New Band- 

‘age is soft; it increases circulation, and gives great com- 
fort to the parts requiring bandages. May be had slaty post 6d and 
7d per yard. Also, his patent elastic stockinga, knee caps, socks, 
hunting belts, trusses, crutches, the spinal stays, and everything for 
the relief of the afflicted._HUNTLEY BAILEY. 418. Oxford-street, 


E VERY THING for the TOILET at MECHI’S 


RISH POPLINS and TABINET.—The only 
" housd forithe exclusive Sale is ELLIOT'S, 54, BT. JAMES'S- 
STREET, PICCADILLY, removed from Pall-Mall. 
Furnished Apartments to Let. 


A JUMELLE SCARF.— The above will 


be feund the most graceful Cravat yet introdueed, which may 
be had in a variety of the most Elegant Designs ; the extreme sim- 
plicity with which it is fastened, combined with the Ease and Comfort 
which it gives to the Wearer, must commend it to every Gentleman. 
May be had of jet Hosier and Draper in the United Kingdom. 
‘Wholesale only, by G R WOOLGAR, 36, Wood-strect, Londen. 


ICHARD ATKINSON and CO., IRISH 
POPLIN MANUFACTURERS to the QUEEN, hor Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, 
&e.—Atkinson and Co. beg respectfully to acquaint the nobility and 
gentry of Great Britain, that they transmit SPECIMENS for inspec- 
tion per post free, and ay Poplin orders are sent free of expense te 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Plymouth, Falmouth, or Glasgow, from 
‘whence they are forwarded as addressod without any delay, and at 
‘the risk of Atkinson and Co. 


ONNETS.—PARISIAN MILLINERY 
DEPOT.—To cash purchasers wishing te avoid the charges of 
private Milliners.—The richest Genoa Silk Velvet Bonnets, one guinea 
each, in all colow's; French Satin, Ducape, Craps, Felt, and Straw 
Bonnets equally cheap; and the ‘fashion,’ style, &e cannot be sur~ 
passed. Also the largest stock in London to select from, for cash 
only, at GRANBOURN HOUSE, No 39, Cranbourn-street,' Leicester 
squate.—Proprietors, E WOOKEY and CO. 


INTER SHOW of MILLINERY.—Hy. 
JONES begs to inform the Ladies and Country Buyers, that 
his extensive Rooms are now full of the newest and best styles in 
VELVET, SATIN, and TERRY GLACE BONNETS, §| and 
Dress Caps, and Fancy Coiffuros for evening dress, which he is re- 
ceiving weekly from Paris. The prices are very moderate —5t, St 
Paul's Churchyard. Wholesale Carriage Entrance, 66A, Paternoster 
row. 


WALKING, EVENING, and WEDDING DRESSES, FAMILY 


MOURNING, kc. 
PATTERNS POST FREE.—KING and Co. 


fantles, Lace, & ay for inspection 
}, &e, are now ready 
forward a of patterns (Post-free) to any part 
Colonies, Fine Spat Marino, trace ize Gc, pil the tag Bi 
21s 6d to 63s the full dress. 

‘Address to KING and Co., Regent-street, London. 


LINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEEN, 
tablished in 177% 


Es : 
NFANTS' BASSINETTES and BASKETS, 


and LADIES’ WEDDING and GENERAL OUTFITS for 

HOME, INDIA, and the Colonie-, are supplied by 

JOHN CAPPER and SON, 69, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 

ing Separate Department 

under competent Female Superiniendence. The p~ ces are economical, 

the materials and needlework exculient. 
BABY LINEN, of superior work, decidealy CHEAP. 
Pareels of £2 sent throughout the Kingdom free oi all railway carriage. 
SAMPLES, which may be returned. SENT 
for inspectian, on receipt of a London reference or money-ordsr. 

LISTS, with PRICES, sen: POST-PAID, 


from 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION, and _ its 
EEFECTS on ‘TRADE.—The great preparations for the London 
trade this season having caused some thousand pounds’ value of goods 
to be manufactured and introduced beyond any reasonable demand, 
Messrs. BEECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edgware-road, have 


just. purchased of two eminent manufacturers the following goods:— 
7000 yards of real French Merinoes, Is 114d per yard, worth 38 3d 
8546 “do, do, 2s\lldj, real yalue, 48 9d 


do, 3s10jd worth 5a Ild 

In every shade and benuty of colouring. 
Several thousand yards of ELEGANT and NOVEL SILKS, such as 
Chine Pompadours, plain and Brocaded Gincés, Moire Antiques, 
‘Taffetas, and Gros Royals, &c,; with about 9000 yards of Striped, 
Chasked and Glace silks, ail at 19 Od, 10 9)d, and la 114d per yard. 
"Morning aud Evening Dresses for the fortheoming seuson, 

7s 9d to ibs ‘6d the dress 
Patterns cut, and sent postage free to all parts of the world. 

N.B. On Monday morning will be opened a case of splendid Black 


64, Edgware-road.—October, 1851. 


FIFTY THOUSAND CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
U_BARRY’S FOUD CURES NERVOUS- 


NESS, biliousness, liver complaint, @: (indigestion) 
ion, hemorrodial nifeotions, Bean imap tear ye 


matism, gout, flatulency, oppression, distension, ita~ 
Son, noises ka the brain and cats, oraption of the eka, al at 
‘sea, and under all other circums! 3, debility in the aged as weil 

Barry and Co. 


as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. Du 
127, New Bond-street, London.” 
A FEW OUT OF 50,000 CURES. 


been effectually 

short time. I shall be 
Riddington | 

Cure No 1609—“ Three years’ nervousness, with 


excessive ene! in 
gen‘tal debility which | my life 
radically removed, by Du Barry's food — 


oe of Why do you not curl 
ee Pot ore eit kaap a eet tt T do.” 


DRAWING-ROOM, 


LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a new and 


‘Minerals, She! 
wi will greatly facilitate the inte 
Minoralogy,'Conchology, nd Geology, at 3,6, 10; 20 be gat 


ae 
ONUMENTS—TOMBS— MONUMENT 
MCAS uaa coe tegen te 
fection of! isuetahes Dr otencnakes: Tombs, 
‘been offered to the public. Designs 


the Great Exhibition, 
under prime cost, Fonts executed in a most superior manner. 


CORDING offers a large assortment of fir 

prices. Silver Watches, £2 ds, in hunting case 23 967 Auten 
Lever ditto, four, five, and six a8; Ladies! elegant Gold Swiss 
Wniches at £4 16s, £6 6s, and the very best, sa. Gold 
Laver Watdtet at ee, ten, At twelve guineas, and’ of the highest” 
excellence, sixteen and eighteen ; Chains in great 

20s to £20.92, Strand, four doors 1 * bps 


me Hiors RprLtt of Tamiple-bats 
EUANDSOME GOLD WATCHES, Jewelled 
in Four power, with all the recent im= 
aches, with 


the above; 
Watches, £6 68; Silver 


each 
Goldsmiths, 
Watchmakers 
a 


“ly-invented 
be iso of & Walnst, to a re te sat 8 
miles, w! found to be invalt 
Sportsmen, Gentle oor hs Th 


acoustic inktruments 
SOLOMONS, Opticians 33, 


tific inv ividuuls to promote the benevolent and important object of Mr 
Broster's Iabours; and am ngst these Dr Brewster, fill then per- 
sonally unknown to Mr Broster, published a notice on the subject in 
* Blackwood’s Magazine” for January, |825. Under these circum- 
tance *y! 


ystern 
of the 


occupation at his ney lence, Chester 
Lodge, Sandown Bay, Isle of ‘Wight. pibayasi . 


ECAYED TEETH—A NEW DISCO- 
VERY.—Patronised by her Majesty and his Royal 1 

Prince Albert.-Mr HOWARD'S WHITE ENAMEL SUCCEDANEUM 
for stopping Decayed Teeth, however large the'cavity. It is placed in 
the Tooth as a soft paste. without any pressure or pain, soon hardens 
into a white enamel, and will remain firm in the Tooth many years, 
rendering extraction tune; » and arresting the further progress 
of decay, It is far superior to Gold, or anything ever before diseo- 
reread, as it - Nord os paintess nt a soearea, and becomes as hard. 
a8 tooth: . Prepared ly ir Howard, Dent 
IT, Goonge-stiost: Uanowen wie at baaetom Wee 


OWLANDS’ AQUA D'ORO.—This is the 


Boule of Flowers Tereainy te trah and, dail : 
ness .- 
deel and’ te an-jantraed peitasetinn Goenmeeretaee ie: 

‘ of fon trom. ‘over-crowded 


NBA olde of the a B 
Sean Aqua d'Oro is exhibited a: the 


ILTON’S HAIR LUBRICANT.—How 
often do we hear from the lips of fair friend, in reply to. 
fair?” “Tt is Bo 

UpRiGaNT, the only seal 
‘will speedily restore it to a healthy” 
ae known by name. In an elugant 
1 Wholesale London agents: 

Farringdon-street: Serer ‘Bt. 
3 » 51, Oxford-street; 


H 


ga 


BEE 
ee 
fi 
i! 


‘Parks LIFE PILLS.—The great merit of 


smeotigaithe SN cae asa 
en the: per eee oe wun ', St. Paul’s 
fen eed London; J. and E. Ratines and Co.; Edinburgh; and 
coe ete emcees 
A 80 ad 
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IRELAND 


We do not expect much from Ireland in the Exhibition. Her wants’ 
so far as the arts are involved the produce of which are exhibited, are” 
jn the main, supplied from England, and she cannot exhibit what she 
does not produce. Fromso many of her landed proprietors, too, residing 
abroad, there is no market for the product of many arts, and in Ireland 


they are not called into 
existence. For all the ta- 
Jents that should be en- 
gaged in them, England is 
the market; and the arts in 
England are accordingly 
enriched by the genius and 
skill of the Irish. They 
must be judged by their 
works in England, rather 
than by their works at 
home. The natural offspring 
of civilisation, the growth 
of that luxury to which 
they minister, ‘most of the 
arts require wealth to fos- 
ter them; and where the 
wealth of the community is, 
there, and three alone, can 
they flourish. It is not the 
poor, and thinly peopled 
parts of France, not the 
heathy districts of Hanover, 
that have contributed the 
most to the Exhibition, but 
the opulent and densely 
populated citics of Paris 
and Hamburgh. The Ex- 
hibition, in fact, consists 
almost exclusively of the 
products of city arts; afew 
specimens of wool, cotton, 
grain, timber, stone, slate, 
&c., are the exceptions, 
rather than the rule, and 
the grand show is emphati- 
cally the work of the town 
population. Ireland, un- 
fortunately—and it is one 
of the many marks of the 
backward civilisation of her 
people—has a very small 
proportion of such popu- 
ation. Only four towns, 
Belfast, Limerick, Cork, and 
Dublin, contain more that 
50,000 people, each, and 
only one, the latter, con- 
tains above 100,000. Dub- 
Jin has 254,850. The whole 
town population of Ireland 
scarcely exceeds in number 
the inhabitants of Liverpool 
and Glasgow, and many of 
them live in what may be 
called rural towns of less 
than 10,000 inhabitants. 
There are, accordingly, not 
many objects in the Exhi- 
bition sent from Ireland 
which attract or deserve 
much attention. 

The only manufactures 
for which she is much 
celebrated, the poplins of 
Dublin, and the linens and 
damasks of Belfast, belong 
to the textile fabrics, and 


ticed = 
have already been notice Ss 


under that head. In these 
she holds a high place. The 
next class in which she 
shows comparatively well 
illustrates her general posi 
tion; it is the class of 
mining and mineral pro- 
ducts, and in this she is 
more conspicuous for the 
latter than the former, The 
various sands and earths 
from the river Shannon, 
with some illustrations of 
their uses, have been indus- 
triously collected and ex. 
hibited. There are many 
specimens, too, of building 
stones, of Irish marbles, of 

mite, of alabaster, of 


Porcelain clay, of common = 


clay, and draining pipes, of 
turf, of anthracite coal, of 
slate in slabs and for roof- 
ing, of manganese and lead 
ores, 


proportion to th 


nate of Lend piper ee 


Two Numsers, ls. 


IN THE EXHIBITION. 


BEDSTEAD.—BY ROGERS AND DRARS.—(SER NEXT PAGE.) 


=i) 


WITH HALF-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 


Treland, the specimens are not 80 numerous as we might expect. We miss 
specimens of gold and silyer ores from the Wicklow mountains, 
and of the various iron ores and bog ore of which much has 
lately been said; we see, too, only one specimen of the copper 
ores of Ireland, though from Ireland is obtained more than 
ourth part of all the copper smelted at Swansea. The treasures of 


Ireland are not yet brought. 
fully into use; they are not 
allof them daily and ex- 
tensively wrought, and 
therefore specimens of them 
cannot be profusely ex- 
hibited. Enough, however, 
is shewn to prove that 
neither materials for the 
ordinary purposes of build- 
ing, nor for the finer arts— 
neither the ores from which 
man wins the most usefel 
or the most seductive 
metals, nor the fuel nor the 
flux he must have for re- 
ducing them, neither gems 
nor paving stones, are want- 
ingin Ireland. We will not 
borrow the poet’s words, 
and say, that“ all save the 
spirit of man is divine ;” 
but we will say, that the 
raw materials from Ireland, 
as displayed in the class of 
mineral products, confirm 
the often made assertion, 
that nothing is required 
there but an enlightened and 
activespirittoturn hermany 
natural endowments to the 
advantage of her people. 
The marbles of Ireland, 
placed both in Class 1, 
Mineral Products, and in 
Class 27, Manufuctures of 
Mineral Substances, make 
rather a good show. 
Amongst them is found 
statuary marble of a supe- 
rior quality, more like that 
used by the Greek sculptors 
than any other now known. 
It has the peculiar tint of 
that marble, and resembles 
it in texture Lord Mont- 
eagle exhibits a bust of 
Grattan, worked in marble 
from the Dunlavey Quarries, 
Donegal, valuable both as 
@ good representation of 
the great original, and a 
specimen of Ircland’s na- 
tural products. Weremark 
in it a resemblance to Sir 
Walter Scott. The green 
Connemara marbles exhi- 
bited, too, in both depart~ 
ments—in the form of s 
mere polished slab, from the 
D'Arcy estates inone; and 
in the other, as tables—in 
conjunction with the black 
marbles of Galway, and 
serpentine tables trom Bal- 
lynahinch may fairly rival 
the marbles from Corn- 
wall or Derbyshire, and, 
were they brought toge~ 
ther, as we think they 
ought to be, would de more 
credit to Ireland. As a 
member of the empire, in 
fact, her products are lost 
amidst the more multifa- 
rious and valuable pro-. 
ducts of the whole. Had: 
they been placed apart,, 
like the products of Canada, 
they would have beem 
thought more of, and, pra 
bably, the Irish, from a pa. 
triotic or national feeling, 
ole have exerted thr m- 
selves more to get yy 
Trish compartment, pape 
merely to be bet in the 


a 


415 


itis of a good quality, and is so tough that itis sawn while other slate is 
split. This is one of the many natural productions of Ireland which 
offer an abundance of resources to her people, whenever they have ac- 
quired knowledge enough to use them, and wisdom enough to live in 
peace, respecting ench others rights in the Jand of their fathers. 
The many uses to which slate can be put are only, in fact, beginning to 
be known. So, gutta pereha wai introduced into this country 03 a cu- 
riosity more then a century ago, but ite possible uses were only par- 
tially found out in 1843, and since then the knowledge of them 
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portance at present of machinery to mankind, we should say, were it not 
that Irish talents are employed in England, that the poverty of Ireland 
im this branch is a sad, but decisive proof of the backwardness of the 
Irish, and of the impossibility of their standing their ground in these 
days of keen and unavoidable competition. In Class 7 (civil engineer- 
ing, &c.) we find some models by Mr. Turner, of Dublin, constructed on 
‘a seale for a building for the Exhibition for a winter garden at Berlin, 
which bespeak considerable talent. There are, too, some improved com- 
passes by a Mr. Birmingham, of Dublin and sundry models of improved 
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and a yeil, with a variety of other articles, from the fibres of the common 


nettle, from the hemp nettle, and from the Lavatera, the marsh- 

low, kc. Though not so valuable in this respect as flax, and not, 
therefore, at all likely to supersede it, such productions. serve 
to inform us, or to remind us if we have known it bafore, 
that numerous plants can be used as substitutes for flax, and that even 
the nettle can, by industy, be turned into bread. and gold, Female ta- 
lent has much the same opportunities in Ireland as in other countries, © 
and,in contrast with male talent, shows to greater advantage, being in all 


, mded. The history of caoutchouc is | sashes and windows. Other contributions from Ireland to thisamportant | countries rather hand-labour than Jabour by complicated machinery, 
Bae se aairabbers Hed been eae to us for more | branch of human art we have been unable to detect. i and, accordingly, the productions of the females are, in 5 
than a century, but it is only within the last fifteen years Phe Irish have never been conspicuous for their naval skill, though | amongst the most respectable from Ireland. Among articles for imme- 
that any conception has been formed of the numerous uses | some of their curraghs on the west coast and some of their Youghall | diate use, there is a winter and a summer overcoat combined in one, 
to which it may be applied. Slate, on which boys have done their | Inggers are amazingly well adapted to the immense wavesof the Atlantic, | made of frieze and tabinet, and capable, as if it were intended for a 


gums from time immemorial, and which has for aa long a period been 
used in places to roof houses, is now applied to a great variety of pur- 
poses, Ofit, as the most even and cleanly: of materials, billiard tables 
and hog-trovghs aremade. Itis admirable for pickling tubs and water 
filters, It canbe painted, and the colours burnt in like porcelain ; in 
fact, it is potter’s bisque ready for the design and the kiln, so that even 
the commonest utensils for the commonest purposes may be cheaply 
made out of slate to resemble the costliest marble. A wonderful im- 
provement has been effected in various kinds of ornaments by the use of 
gutta percha and India rubber, and a similar improvement, but in a 
different direction and for different purposes, is growing up from the use 
of slate. 

Our shop fronts, for example, are not to be surpassed for grandeur, if 
they be sometimes deficient in taste, but there is yet much to be desired, 
on the score of cleanliness and decency, in the shops of our butchera, 
fishmongers, greengrocers, and others. The Exhibition has probably 
made many persons notice the two or three butchers’ shops on the left 
hand side, at Knightsbridge. near Albert-gate, one kept by Mr. Cowell, 
another by Mr. Jeffery, and a third by Mr. Betts, which are lined 
throughout with white glazed tiles, have marble slabs, and a cool, cleanly, 
wholesome appearance, similat to the butchers’ shops in Belgium and 
Holland. In the arrangements of such shops, which are found in every 
street, elegance and cleanliness of this kind are yet much to be desired, 
and the many applications now made of slate, of glass, and of earthen- 
ware offer the means of obtaining both cleanliness and elegance, for the 
shops of the magees at a cheap rate. 


and accordingly their contributions to thenaval part of the Exhibition 
(Class 8) are confined to a golitary boat pump of little importance, and 
to 2 machine constructed of brass, with springs, of the shape of a ship, on 
which vessels of all kinds may be modelled. Each pieceof the mechanism 
corresponding to the principal floors, timbers, transomes, &eo., of a vessel, 
is provided with a spring, and capable of being adjusted in any desirable 
position, so as to form the skeleton of a vessel of any shape approximat- 
ing to the usual form of vessel, We are afraid, however, that compasses 
and lines, and moulds will still be found indispensable; and such a great 
revolution is now threatened in the shape’of vessels, that the machine is 
not likely to be of much use. As the main contribution of Ireland to the 
Nayal part of the Exhibition, it is worth mentioning. It can scarcely 
be called the only one, for Lord Monteagle exhibits the model of a 
curragh now in use on the west coast. In arms, placed in the same class 
(8), the Dublin manufacturers are more successful; and two exhibitors, 
Messrs. B. Trulock and Son, and Messrs. William and John Rigby, may 
fairly compete with the best manufacturers of London or Birmingham 
as to revolvers, double rifles and hair-triggers, and as to fitting out @ 
sportsman either for our own stubbles and moors, or for the more 
arduous pursuits of a Murray in America, or a Gordon Cumming in 
Africa. 

In proportion as the Irish are neither great on the sea nor in manu- 
facturing, they must be great in agriculture. They are emphatically an 
agricultural people ; coming up to the beaw ideal of our modern Arcadians, 
who believe that towns are hotbeds of vices and crimes, and who have 
actually given utterance to the assertion that mankind would be the 


cheap disguise, uf many transformations; twilled stockings, buckskin 
breeches, straw plait made from “crested dog's tail,” and Balbriggan 
stockings. This class isnot a large one, and the Irish have in it a fair 
share. 

In articles of cutlery we find only one exhibitor from Ireland whose 
productions are anything superior. In general hardware, though the 
number of exhibitors is on the whole great, there are few from Ireland. 
One manufacturer, from Belfast, who also hails from Huddersfield, ex- 
hibits a fire-box, with hollow fire-bars, for locomotives, which seems an 
improvement. Another, from Limerick, has a model of a stove for heat- 
ing conservatories and public buildings; but he does not promise, at pre- 
sent, to supersde Dr. Reid. Some silver-mounted clarence carriage 
lamps, some bells, for an altar, one mounted on a frame of bog-oak, 
some patent composition pipes for the conveyance of gas, a wrought- 
iron double-cased safe with secret lock, which cannot be opened unless 
the secret be known, though it is not said that Mr. Hobbs would not dis- 
cover it, nearly make up the sum of the Irish contributions'to this great 
branch of national industry. Mr Boake, we must add, has exerted him- 
self successfully to provide improved signal-lights for railways; and his 
fixed signals, and his signals for guards and others to carry in the 
hand, the former adopted on the Great Southern and Western Railway, 
Ireland, saving nearly one-half of the expense of the ordinary fixed 
signal-posts, are valuable, and may help to warn engineers of danger 
and io saye lives, 

In jewellery the Iriech exhibit articles embellished with Irish pearls, 
a case of which is placed, rather inappropriately, amongst the minerals. 


It is not sufficient to provide somewhat better dwellings for the better if the plough passed over our manufacturing cities and These jewels are obtained in the river Strule, county Tyrone, from a 
humbler classes, to which almost alone the zeal of our philanthropists is rooted out all the (we had almost said divine) skill which grows | species of fresh-water muséel, and, though only found now and 
confined, they rust have an example set them by thoseimmediately above | up in them, We looked naturally, therefore, for a display of | then, are sometimes of considerable size and beauty, fetching 


them of elegance and refinement. ‘Something may be done to promote 
cleanliness amongst them at home if they see it abroad ; and to make 


Trish ingenuity in the class of agricultural implements. We have detected, 
after 2 somewhat minute search amongst nearly 300 contributors to 


forty, or even fifty pounds. United with other gems in designs 
copied from antique Irish ornaments, they make in the jewellery 


the shops where they buy their provisions of all kinds elegant and clean, | this class, models of a cart, a carriage, a pulverizing grubber, a scufiler, of Messrs. West and Son a handsome display. Their collec- 
will induce them to introduce similar qualities into their houses. Were they | & turnip-dibbler, an apparatus for making butter without handling, by | tion of brooches, bracelets, necklaces, and various other orna- 
to become even fastidiously nice, we are not sure that it would not im- one exhibitor, the Rey. Mr, La Touche; a machine for watering plants,and ments of oxidised Silver, and of gold and oxidised silver mixed, is 
prove their morals. Handsome clothing, which people are afraid to in- | some improved safety kettles, and steaming apparatus for preparing | numerous and creditable to their skill. Mr. Connel, of Nassau-street, 
jure, is a check on boisterousness and violence. The enjoyment of a | food for cattle, by two other exhibitors, None of these implements are | Dublin, has a very considerable collection of omaments, and of useful 


splendid public-house,even, makes people dislike meanness and squalor at 
home. It may be inferred, therefore, that in proportion as all the com- 
mon shops become cleanly and elegant, the homes of the lower classes 
will be improved, The Exhibition will not fully answer its purpose if 
it do not extend such improvements as we notice in the butchers’ shops 
at Knightebridge to other shops, and promote much refinement in our 
domestic arrangements, diffusing it through every establishment of the 
metropolis and the empire. The probability that slate will come much 
into use for such purposes will encourage the working of the quarries of 
Ireland, and help'to enrich it and improve its industry. Its other 
minerals, porcelain clays, &c., may become mines of wealth to an 
industrious people. 

Men are not now to learn, though gutta percha, caoutchouc, and slate 
have lately impreseed the truth on our attention, that the qualities of 
matter require to be developed by man, if it may not be said that they lie 
more in the human mind than in the material themselves. Knowledge and 
ekill, as in making bodies electrical or magnetical, do more than find 
out qualities—they impart or create them. Man, however, knows not yet 
what are his own powers, nor the powers that are around him. He knows 
that there are more potent spirits to be evoked from the material world 
than ever witchcraft fancied or poet fabled ; and he knows that, with 
diligence—a spell more commanding than Solomon's ring—he can sum- 
mon them to his aid, and they come: but to what extent they will serve 
him, he has yet to learn. In sentient, but not always dumb animals, as 
well as in insenticnt matter, powers are continually manifested that man 
had not previously discovered, and which contribute to his greatness, as 
“the head and tongue’ of all.” The whole universe, which ignorance 
calls inanimate, is Instinct with living power, and man seems capable of 
comprehending and using it. In this branch of knowledge, however, 
the Irish—from what causes we say not, further than to remark that we 
can scarcely expect men to learn much from guides concerning this 
world, whose knowledge is exclusively of another—have made little 
progress. Some they have made, and they have only to imitate gene- 
rally the most industrious and skilful amongst themselves, to be a great 
industrial nation. We shall have occasion to notice other examples of 
their attainments, but, in this department, a Mr. Deering, of Middleton, 
county of Cork, exhibits minerals from Rostellan, and articles manufac- 
tured from them, including glass and earthenware, which may help to 
teach the Irish what they must learn, and what they must do, to hold 
their place on the earth. They haye been unfortunate in preserving 
amongst them till a late period, as is common indeed wherever servi- 
tude predominates and freedom is limited, a fashion of ridiculing plod- 
Ging industry, which smites it with palsy, and impedes the acquisition of 
dominion over the potent spirits of the world. Their country teems with 
minerals, and the little show they make under this head is one evidence 
of how much their many natural advantages are neglected. 

The Irish, in the class of chemical and pharmaceutical products, show 
kelp and potass, sulphate of soda, iodine, and other products of sea- 
weeds. Mr, Bullock’s contribution, from Galway, and Mr. Wood’s, from 
Ramelton, are creditable. There are bleaching-powder and carbonates 
of magnesia from Dublin ; and Sir John Murray, Physician to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, exhibits some fluid camphor and magnesia: but Ireland, ere- 
while celebrated for her Kirwans, her Chenevines, and other chemical phi- 
losophers, seems in the chemical, as in other arts, not to have kept up to 
her neighbours, We should have been inclined to include glue and starch 
rather amongst the products of chemical arts, than amongst “substances 
used as food,” where such articles from Belfast are placed. They do not, 
however, add much to Ireland's reputation, and would, if their place were 
changed, only lessen her contributions to this latter class, which are con- 
fined to samples of wheat, oats, and barley grown in Kilkenny; to black 
barley grown at Ballymore, Roscommon, from African seed; to some 
“« preserved pig,” to some linseed, and rape, oils and cakes, and other trifles. 
It would have been well had specimens of the staple food of Ireland 
been exhibited, that all the world might have learned what are 
“ lumpers,” and been taught to avoid the exclusive use of a root that 
has half destroyed a nation. 

In Class 4, Vegetable and Animal Substances used in Manufactures, 
the Irish make something like anational appearance. The Boyal Belfast 
Fiax Improvement Society has brought together the various kinds of flax 
grown in Ireland, and shows the article in all its stages, from the grow- 


of much importance, or likely to make the fortune and confer lasting 
honour on the inyentors, like the American reaping machine. In fact, 
the contributions of Ireland to the vast body ef machines and imple- 
ments which do honour tothe classes connected with agriculture in Eng- 
Jana are nearly as insignificant as its contributions to our naval gallery. 
The explanation of the fact lies on the surface, but it is instructive. 
Agriculture is carried on in Ireland by peasants or smallfarmers., It is 
conducted almost entirely by manual labour. Even animal labour is com- 
paratively little employed. The Irish, consequently, have no agricultural 
implements of importance, and could not use them if they had them. 
Their small holdings compel them to perform nearly all their work by 
hand. ‘They can only live by manual labour. Such small holdings, 
therefore, are incompatible with the use of machinery in agriculture. 
‘This relation exists now, it has always existed, and, probably, always will 
exist. At present, however, and the case is likely to be more so here- 
after, implements and machinery are means for compelling the potent 
spirits of the air and the earth, of water and iire, of electricity and 
magnetiem, to dv man’s bidding; and the agriculturist can only 
keep pace with other classes, can only find their labour equal in value 
to the labour of other men in the common market, in proportion as they 
obtain the aid of implements and machinery. To maintain and preserve, 
by laws of any kind, a cottier cultivation, or small proprietor or peasantry, 
like the French or the Belgian cultivators, is to doom the agriculturists 
to work in a great measure without the aid of implements and machinery, 
and is to keep them for ever in a low and degraded position. It makes 
their labour—indispensable as are their productions—less valuable in ex- 
change than the machine and implement sided labour of other men. The 
fact, unerefore, of no agricultural implements and machines being ex- 
hibited by agricultural Ireland is very instructive. It warns as em- 
phatically against taking measures such as are now strenuously pro- 
posed and supported, to introduce a small proprietary into Ireland. Such 
a race would now scarcely find a living in competition with the world ; 
to avoid that is now utterly hopeless; and hereafter they would only 
linger on, like the miserable peasantry of the last 20 years, to go through 
another process of starvation. Men, we repeat, can only live now m the 
civilised world by knowledge, using implements and machinery, and 
dividing the land by law, or any kind of artificial arrangement, into small 
portions, limiting its cultivation to men of little means, is incompatible 
with the invention and use of new and improved machinery. 

Class 10, philosophical, musical, horological, and surgical instruments, 
numbers some 740 exhibitors, and amongst them we do not find above 
a dozen that come from Ireland. There are gold and silver watches of 
Dublin manufacture, a surgical instrument used in lithotrity, a barometer, 
a theodolite, and some other mathematical instruments ; an hydrometer, 
a pump for medical and other purposes, a pneumatic battery for igniting 
gunpowder in blasting operations, a double-actioned harp (a powerful 
and highly embellished instrument), a lever for keeping open a horse's 
mouth when administering medicine, a double stethescope made of gutta 
percha, a useful hydraulic safety-lamp (the employment of water guard- 
ing against ignitions, and a syphon adapted to garden waterings. None 
of these can be characterised as great inventions or improvements, but 
ee make up the sum of the exhibition from Ireland in this important 
class. 

How the people of Ireland are clothed, we can scarcely learn from 
the Exhibition. Specimens of poplin, of linen, and damasks, of some 
mixed fabrics, there are, which have already been noticed, ‘here is 
one specimen of home-made frieze, and a few specimens of friezes and 
eumswizeles and tweeds, but they are as nothing compared to the cloth 
exhibited from Belgium, France, and Holland. Only a short time 
ago, under the gui of the deceased Liberator, the Irish 
were to use only their own manufactures which, a3 we may infer 
from the Exhibition, was one of Mr. O’Connell’s many dreams. There 
are few or no specimens of those native manufactures extant; and we 
must still believe we are afraid, with Foote, that the bulk of the Irish are 
clothed with the cast-off rags of the beggars of England. In cotton, there 
is one exhibitor who shows some “ free-labour” cotton goods, his ob- 
ject apparently being rather to discountenance slavery than promote 


ingenuity and skill. Cotton manufactures have been planted in Ireland, | 


and we hope they are growing into importance, but no s) 


bited. The Irish show, in Leather and Harness,snake’s- bits, improved 


lens are exhi- 


articles made of bog-oak, found in the lakes of Killarney, mounted in 
gold from Wicklow, and set with rich diamonds. Many of them are in 
good taste, and many arelelaborately carved. There isa cup ornamented 
with designs from scenes at Donnybrook Fair, and we must always re- 
gard with favour those artists who prefer illustrating the manners of their 
own countrymen, te adopting scenes from classical antiquity. Donny- 
brook Fair is passing away, and we shall soonhave no other memorial 
of it than the writings of poets and designs of artists. Another article, 
an inkstand, is adorned with representations of Irish strolling musicians, 
and Mr, Connel’s collection is natural as well as tasteful. He exhibits, 
too, a number of small articles made from the arbutus wood, grown in 
the neighbourhood of the lakes of Killarney, of which the carving and 
ornaments are neat, A carved oak casket by Mr. Julius Mosley, of 
white and red bog yew, with figures in alto relieyo, does not please us 
as well, because the subjects represented are allegorical or scriptural, 
about which the artist cannot know so much as he may learn 
and transmit of the manners of his own countrymen. Yet 
is Mr. Mosley one of the exhibitors whose skill reflects 
honour on Ireland. Mr. Waterhouse has a large collection of 
brooches made from the mineral products of Ireland, including the 
precious metals. They rather astonished us by their size, till we learned 
that they were intended for cloaks and shawls, and are strong fastenings, 
like buckles. Generally they are appropriate in their designs, and have 
none of those incongruities which give offence, such as bleeding 
hearts and bunches of grapes to make ornamental fastenings. 

‘the plate manufactured from silver obtained from the mines of 
Treland, and exhibited by Mr. Bennet, of George-street. Dublin, is 
generally handsome, though we dislike his ark of the covenant in silver; 
and the finished articies, of considerable value, shew how much may be 
made of the natural products of Ireland, when intelligence guides the 
hand of industry. The show of jew¢llery, though small in comparisoa with 
the immense collection from the whole empire, speaks well for the work- 
manship and taste cf the Irish manufacturers. 

‘The manufacture of glass has of late made great progress, in which 
Ireland has participated to a small degree, Tue ornamental centre- 
piece, from the Waterford Glass-Works, and the cut-glass decanters, 
vases, and covers, are the results of the progress. Besides these and 
watch-glasses, in all stages of manufacture, the Irish exhibit nothing in 
glass, In porcelain, that mostelegant of wares, to which every kind of 
beauty of form, of design, of colour, can be given, to improve witizh 
many arts combine, and which, in turn, lends itself to assist other atts, 
in which the French, the Pruasians, tie Saxons, the Austrians, and the 
English vie with each other, and ecch boasts of excellence, the Irish do 
not exhibit a single picce. Yet Ireland is not without porcelain clay, 
and may yet be enriched by an art which for ages has contributed to 
embellish the dwellings of man, to supply his wants, and promote 
health and cleanliness, : 

We are inclined to regard the decorative furniture, made by Mr. Jones, 
of Stephen’s- , Dublin, atter the Belfast linens and damasks and the 
Dublin poplins, as amongst the most striking objects in the Exhibition 
that come from Ireland. We speak of it nearly last; if we had vlaced 
the objects of our remarks in the order of excellence, we should have 
spoken of it first. Itis all made of bog yew, and is Irish threughout, — 
The designs are all emblematical of Ircland; they are borrowed from 
her history, which they illustrate, and are well carried out. Her peculiar 
animals, her peculiar vegetable productions, her antiquities, all fiad a 
place in some portion of this furniture. The ornaments are all fresh. The 
series display throughout one conception and one mind, and the conception 
iscarried outeleverly. Some of the pieces sin against the canons of criti- 
cism; but the eye forgets them, and praises Mr. Jones. In allthere are 18 
pieces—a sofa, a table, watch-stand, tea-pot, an omnium, an arm-chair, a 
horse-shoe wine table, asarcophagus wine-cooler, music temple, &c., com- 
prising some of more, others of less beauty, but they compose as complete a 
series of historical or emblem: illustrations in carved furniture as we 
have ever met with, Bothin design and execution,as wellasinthe material 
selected, a product of the Irish bogs, this series of Sa ee nsely 
Inish, and does honour to the patriotism and skill of Mr, 
Jones. It is reser one of the gems of Irish art. The 
other furniture from Ireland stands far behind this; yet are the 
, the carved devotional chair of 


ing plant till it reaches the hand of the spinner, The collection saddles, including a hunting saddle with au elastic seat, anteaus and | Mr, Bell, made of bog oak; and the arm-chair made of similar 
illustrates in a very striking manner the importance of care in the | camp furniture, boots in process of manufacture, the leather tanned i from nature ures E 
operations of the agriculturist, und of the manufacturer of flax in its if wrion! a i ara Fema tehiey Shiite dd eee 


earlier stages, ‘The specimens vary in value from £38 per ton as grown 
and prepared in Monoghan, to £100 per ton as grown and prepared in 
Antrim, Here is the same raw material three times as valuable in one 
ease as in another, all the difference being the consequence of labour 


and skill,. Besides flax, the Irish exhibit specimens of long wool 


from Meath and Kilkenny,and short wool from Wicklow, and samples of 
starch and woad and vegetable gums. The Scotch, or at least a Scotch 


firm, the Messrs. Lawson and Son, have an excellent collection 
arranged, exhibiting 
ducts of Scotland; but Ireland has only the collection of flax made by 


the Royal Belfast Flax Improvement Society,to preserve her nationality 


together an immense quantity of the natural pro- 


in the Exhibition. of crochet, and of 
In Classes 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, all relating to mechanical contrivances, to ships, and work from convents and 
philosophical instruments, the : . ‘There are specimens, too, of torial table. ur ae 
which includes most. of the things of which the empire in general is fancy work, of floor-cloth, 16 yard, by ‘must necessarily pass over, such as atable, 
In ine de _we in Berlin wool, of Limerick lace shawls eee made of bog yew, with — 
boat-propeller and water-wheel; but ler the patronage of another Ladies’ In- clow ; specimens of excentric ivory _ 
tele Soe Se be Ls Reeve iersd postin she ety 3 sperms oF eltsonno-ELDCADRY 
arranged, we ought for ¢ in vain, and oonotaded,| imal, the work ising ont it and flow in sycamore ; 
ce, An ap, by the year of fu , to save themselves as 
‘ois etcieaes : ete epee 
aga clarence and a are din hot tt 4 
pred tested locator weet Dea i z 1 ‘ 
Sess cl casing tit tel cad a machine fretting pepe: trenea Countries. ts. 1 vers deserves particular mention as hav 
all the contributions from Ireland. Considering ta eter im- ily qs 


THIS SHEET WAS PRINTED IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
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that a people m their condition cannot show much 
ae eee pf hl civilised man. In matters of mere taste, 
in which some savage nations have made themselves conspicuous, they 
may not be behind other people. Indeed, we are disposed to say, from a 
hasty comparison between the furniture we have alluded to, and the 
generally cxmbrous, unmeaning ornaments of much of our own farni- 
ture, that in point of taste they are equal to their neighbours. But, in 
all the more solid and necessary works, which grow rather from general 
enlightenment, than from individual genius, the Irish are deficient. ‘The 
Jxhibition illustrates their condition, and will not be without use to 
them, should it add to the conviction that it is now equally disere- 
ditable to them and their immediate guides and rulers and to the gene- 
ral government of the empire. 


PRINTED FABRICS. 
BRITISH. 


In no department of the Great Exhibition would it be possible for the 
critic to feel himself less at home than in this important branch of 
human industry, since the excellences are 60 manifold, the processes 80 
ingerious and scientific, the artistic results, though too offen perverted, 
80 great, that no adequate description can be given of the various points 
to which it is desirable to draw attention, as illustrative of the progress 
of atrade which has been so rapidly and wonderfully developed during 
the last half-century. The results of the highest chemical knowledge in 
combination with some of the greatest triumphs of mechanical skill are 
to be found in the various branches of the print trade as displayed on 
this occasion ; and, taking Manchester as an example, however much we 
may have been disposed to express our disappointment at the paucity 
of the Exposition in other departments of its trade, we are certainly 
inclined to give credit to the manufacturers of that locality for a very 
fair average display of their capabilities to do great things in the 
printing of all those fabries for the production of which Manchester is 


the great centre. 

That more might have been done, we are quite sure; but what has 
been done is go satisfactory as regards the present position of this 
pranch of industry, that every one must feel pleased that, in this respect 
‘at least, an effort had been made to give something like a distinct repre- 
sentation of products to which in 4 commercial point of view too much 
importance cannot, be attached. For when it is considered how many 
hundreds of thousands are dependent upon its successful development 
for employment and permanent prosperity, the amount of capital em- 
parked therein, and the talent, skill, and ingenuity constantly exercised 
and being educed by its operations, its non-representation on an occasion 
like this would have partaken of the character of a national calamity, 
gince most erroneous impressions would have been the result. . 

It would be quite out of the question to give any detailed account of 
the recent improvements and discoveries in the chemistry of colour, or 
inventions in mechanics as applied to calico printing, since the progress 
‘of this, probably the most scientific and ingenious of all the mechanical 
arts, is a constant succession of changes, improvements, discoveries, and 
inventions, from the time when the founder of the Peel family commenced 
his operations in the neighbourhood of Blackburn, to the present day. 
‘Many persons may be disposed to doubt, after all, whether any great 
Denefit has resulted to the arts of design by the enormous facilities now 
afforded for the perfect imitation of any artistic effeet, or the intro- 
duction of almost any number of colours into the printing of a pattern. 
‘This, however, is rather a question of rightly applying the facilities 
afforded, than in restraining the printer to obsolete methods; and, 
doubtlessly, the power to do has led from step to step in this 
direction of the purely imitative, and the choice, rather than 
taste of the people, has been so led on from one point of excellence 
in mechanical and chemical means to another, that the first principles. 
‘ox Which the work ought to be based has been forgotten, and the result 
js, that, with great power to do, the thing done is that which ought 
rather to be avoidéd than attempted. The severely critical on this point, 
however, must not fail to remember, that, however perfect the principle 
it is desired to follow may be, a judicious deviation, according to 
the wants and requirements of an age and a people, is rather 
@ merit than otherwise; so that, whilst utterly repudiating the 
frequent exaggerations to be found in the use of mechanical means 
‘and chemical appliances, we do greatly admire, and would willingly 
defend, that perfect and complete use of the means within our power, 
which, whilst secking to improve, yet at the same time keeps steadily 
in view the purpose, the nature, and the limits of the fabric to be or- 
namented, and, aboye all things, takes care that it shall appear to be 
what it really is. 

‘The three localities which appear as the great exponents of the Bri- 


tish print trade are London, Manchester, and Glasgow. The former, | 


the neighbourhood of which was at one time so famous, has become 
more or less identified in its reputation with the other two; for though 
print-works still exist within a comparatively short distance of London, 
and many of the best, in some departments the very best, examples are 
produced at establishments which arose in the palmy days of the London 
print trade, yet the great mass of the specimens of the various kinds 
of pristee are rather the productions of Manchester and Glasgow than 
of London. The contributions, however, are classified under the three 
heads, and each has its special allotment, within which arrangements 
‘are made for the complete display of the goods exhibited ; and there 
are certainly few departments into which even the uninitiated can walk, 
where more pleasurable sensations will be engendered, than in running 
the eye over the clear-looking and prettily arranged dress pieces in all 
the various hues of madder or steam colours—from the sober chocolate 
or bright pink of the former, to the gay yellow and green introductions 
of the latter, All the leading houses are well represented, and no pains 
appears to have been spared to do full justice to the excellences of each, 
‘s0 far as fittings and the arrangement of the various contributions are 


concerned. 
LONDON. 


» The Metropolitan Exposition consists partly of those exhibitors who 
print for themselves as well as for others, and of the contributions of 
those who secure the exclusive right to certain patterns or styles, and, 
‘therefore, though not printers themselves, appear in the character of pro- 
prietors ; and there cannot be any doubt, that many of the calico printers 
of the north were largely influenced against the Exhibition, almost to op- 
position, by their London customers, who secure to themselves the exclu- 
give peels of the sale of certain classes of goods, and who fancied that 
the display of these productions by the veritable producers might have 
some serious effect upon their business; as if anybody believed that a tithe 
-of the calicoes sold as ‘‘ London prints” were executed in or near London, 
or, indeed, that any person in the metropolis had anything to do with 
them except to buy andsellagain. Thereare, of course, exce in this 


respect, and, occasionally, warehousemen and shopkeepers do give hints 
p tance with the 


great value tothe manufacturer, who must of necessity cater 
the buyer from him and seller to 
as somewhat of an oracle; but, like most oracles, 

his guess as he might be; 


mnietly 
yen: and it i 
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Mecers. Baker, Tucker, and Co., Gresham-street, make a very pleasing 
exposition of printed British and India silk handkerchiefs, Those in 
the Indian shawl pattern—that everlasting “pine,” prevail, and are 
churacterised by great beauty in colour, and excellence in workmanship ; 
the printing and dyeing being of great merit. The engraving of some 
of the “stippled” examples is very fine, the drawing being also very 

. We object, in principle, to the extent to which this is carried, the 
result not being sufficiently textile. In a trade like this, however, with 
tlie whims of so many classes of persons to cater for, great diversity of 
subject is required ; and the flashy-looking bandanna claims patronage 
from one class, because it is very gay, whilst the quiet-looking, cambric- 
like pattern takes the fancy of another, from its very opposite quality. 
On the whole, Messrs. Baker, Tucker, and Co.’s display is a highly satis- 
factory one. 

Messrs. Liddiard and Co., Friday-street (3), and Messrs. Hargreaves 
and Co., Manchester (38), may be noticed at the same time, as also the 
contributions of Messrs. Swan and Edgar (9), as these are all exreuted 
by the former for the exclusive use of the latter. Nothing could pos- 
sibly illustrate the perfection of the art of calico-printing better than 
these examples. ‘The chintz effects are wonderfully artistic ; and, if per- 
fect imitation were a true standard in textile ornamentation, then some 
of these specimens would be perfect. We look upon them, however, 
rather as proofs of what can be done, than what ought to be done. The 
designs generally are very elegant. A bartge, with a flounce border 
running into a trail, based in adaptation of the pink, and in perfect tex- 
tile taste, is very admirable. The butterfly patterns, too, are very in- 
genious, and the most elaborate is a splendid specimen of colour. The 
largest lilac pattern is very broad and effective, being boldly blotched in. 
‘The smaller and less ambitious-looking examples are, however, most to 
ovr taste, for their neatness and beauty. The cambrics are, in this re- 
spect, most elegant. 

Messrs. Inglis and Wakefield (4) exhibit printed mousellines-ie-la‘ne 
‘on a cotton warp, printed cashmeres, balzarines, cottons, and jaconets. 
The designs are broad and effective, and the colours exceedingly well 
chosen, the India shawl patterns being good in style and well printed. 
Some of the dresses have a satin stripe introduced, which adds very 
materially to the effect, and improves the general appearance of the 
dress by @ variation of surface and texture. Messrs. Andrews, Son, and 
Gee, Friday-strect (5), make a very neat and tasteful exposition of mixed 
fabrics, shown over a printed pattern, placed beneath, as in the case of 
a slip under a muslin skirt. The result is very pleasing, and suggestive 
of a style of printing which, in the present fashion for imitating woven 
fabrics in printed grounds, might be valuable. One printed muslin 
shown here is especially beautiful, for its simplicity and effect. 

Messrs. W. and ‘T. Devas, Minchener, and Routledge (6), show a very 
superior selection of fabrics, chiefly for the use of the middle class of 
purchasers. These are of the usual purple, pink, or light blue tints, 
clear and effective ; presenting rather an effect of texture than pattern. 
It would be difficult to select any in particular as examples of the pecu- 
Jiar excellence here displayed; but for sterling qualities of design, in its 
Dest, because least obtrusive application to these fabrics, it would be 
impossible to find their superior. 

Messrs. Welsh, Margetson, and Co. (7), show well-selected examples ; 
and, a8 specimens of printing in their class (bandannas, eambrics, &c.), 
they are excellent. Of course, being pocket-handkerchiefs, we have the 
range of stock subjects, from bull-dogs to Indian pines. The corre- 
sponding display to this, however, shows that eccentricity of subject is 
certainly not essential to beauty or effect; for, in the display of 
Mr. W. Wilkinson, Watling-street (8), are examples, which, in 
point of elegance and taste, could scarcely be surpassed. The 
handkerchiefs here exhibited, whilst admirably drawn and ar- 
ranged for general effect, are also bold and accurate in detail; 
and there is a fitness and appropriateness about them which is quite re- 
freshing when contrasted with some of the extraordinary subjects with 
which handkerchief printing appearsto be degraded. In these exam- 
ples the full effect, as also the purpose, has been considered; and with 
adue reference to nature as a foundation, the imitative is avoided be- 
yond the point requisite to give identity and adapt the means to the 
end. In contrast to these, we have the ferocions-looking examples 
exhibited by Mr. Keymer (12), in imitation of the “ needlework style.” 
How any “man, having any regard for his eyesight could use sucha 
pocket-handkerchief as some of these are in the matter of design, is a 
problem to be solved only by those who buy them. 

Messrs. Foster, Porter, and Co., Wood-street, Cheapside (16), make a 
very elegant display of neatly printed bandannas, in which ell violent 
contrasts are carefully avoided. In the extensive contribution of Mr. 
R. Walford (1), the very reverse of this is found, and the designs arecha- 
racterised by more boldness thanelegance. Two or three in geometric 
arrangement are suggestive of something better. In principle, how- 
ever, these patterns are nearly all eminently textile, and inthis respect are 
good examples of style. Messrs. J, Mair, Sons, and Co, also show some 
very excellent specimens of a variety of printed fabrics, including 
pandannas, shirtings, and flannels. An example of printing on the 
latter material is of high merit, and unique. The design is the produc- 
tion of a veteran designer, Mr. Carter, sen., now upwards of eighty years 
of age, and for half a century or more connected with the print-works 
of Mr. Swaisland, at Crayford, Kent. It was expressly executed by 
him for the Great Exhibition, as his last effort, and consists of a series 
of and macaws, drawn with great spirit, and perched in a va- 
riety of positions on the branches of a tree divested of foliage. The 
prilliant colour of the plumage of the birds tells with remarkable effect, 
in contrast with the subdued character of the background; and, as a 
specimen of the art of printing, its producer, Mr. Swaisland, may con- 
gratulate himself. Should space permit us to notice the printed shawls, 
we shall call attention to the magnificent examples displayed by this 
veteran printer, now the father of high class textile printing in England, 
probably in Europe, inasmuch as they deserve the highest consideration. 

In furniture prints, the very: artistic exposition of Messrs. Swainson 
and Dennys, takes the lead. Some of the patterns are a little heavy in 
style; but one, based on the acacia blossom, is the most elegant thing of 
its kind we have seen for a long time—pure, original, and effective. We 
doubt the taste of printing imitations of drapery, even for walls; and to 
be used for drapery it is certainly out of the legitimate purpose of de- 
corativeart. Thereis a want of discrimination about the choice of 
Messrs. M‘Alpin, Stead, and Co.’s patterns, and the best are two evi- 
dently copied from, or very close imitations of, the French, as we have 
seen the originals any time these three years. It is really ‘‘ too bad” to 
bring them here on an occasion like this. 

Messrs, C. Hindley and Sons exhibit specimens of furnitures, the taste 
of which is by no means unexceptionable; indeed, there is great pre- 
tence, and very small result. In short, they are upholsterer’s chintzes 
in true upholsterer’s taste (?). Messrs. J. and A. Crocker display furni- 
ture prints, in some of which the arrangement and design is of a very 
superior character ; but there is a certain degree of hardness in the out- 
line and shadows which detracts much from the general effect. 

Mr. Thomas Welsh, Newton Abbey, exhibits some good examples of 
embogsed and printed cloth table-covers. The greater portion, however, 
of his display is arranged on the wall of the cotton machinery depart- 


ment, and some of the specimens are much more tasteful than these 


articles usually are. The colours and execution are unexceptionable. 

Messrs. Yates and Taylor also exhibit specimens of embossed table- 
cover, the method of produeing which is very effective ; but the examples 
shown do not adequately represent its full advantages, for the want of 
more artistic design. The printed table-cover displayed by Messrs. Under- 
wood and Co., of Vere-street, Oxford-street, is an admirable specimen of 
printing, the design being heraldic, and intended to commemorate the 
Great Exhibition. Itis described as being produced expressly for the 
Exhibition, and stated to have taken 223 blocks and copperplates in the 
printing. The border and centre, which are both admirably arranged, 
are formed of the emblazonments of the nations which exhibit, the 
arms of England forming the centre. The colouring in some of the ex- 
amples is rich and harmonious, and the effect highly decorative. 


MANCHESTER. 


and Co., Church, near Accrington (37), exhibit Turkey red | 
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generally well selected, and are adapted to the middle and lower-class 
markets, They are chiefly madder colours. The muslins are bold and 
effective, but lack the elegance of some of the calicoes. 

Mr. J. N. Sale’s collection of shirtings and cottons is a very ad- 
mirable one. They are exceedingly good examples of this class 
of goods—clear, neat, and remarkably well chosen in pattern, so far at 
least as these articles generally go. Of course, the usual amount of 
sporting subject for the “fast man” is to be found, but there is nothing 
obtrusive, and still less offensive, in the generality of the patterns, 

‘Messrs. W. Benecke and Co. (44) present a varied display of dress 
goods, furnitures, and velvets. In these latter there are some admirable 
effects of chintz printing, the colours being rich and harmonious, and 
the treatment of subject broad and artistic, but, as usual, too imitative. 
Some of the muslin patterns are elegant and well selected, but in others 
the drawing is vulgar and the forms objectionable, from their clumsi- 
ness and inelegance, 

“ Hoyle’s prints” are famous everywhere, or at least wherever printed 
cottons are worn, and the contribution of Messrs. Thomas Hoyle and Sons 
fully sustains the well-established reputation of the house, though it is 
formed of nothing more than examples of their usual supply to their cus- 
tomers. Perhaps, however, we should except the very beautiful specimen 
of muslin, printed from a cylinder, engraved by the anaglyphic process, 
or, 28 it is usually termed, by an adaptation of Lockett’s eccentrics to 
the copying of a species of bas relief. The effect of this example is rich 
and silk-like, and perfectly novel in its results on so large ascale. The 
pattern is admirably designed and adapted to the purpose, haying an 
elegantly damasked appearance. The smaller patterns in madder 
colours by this firm are always the most noticeable features in their pro- 
ductions, and in the display now made of course take the lead. For 
wear, they are at once elegant and econonnical. 

Messrs. Simpson and Young (47) exhibit balzarines, bareges, moussel- 
lines de laine, cambrics, and cotton velvets. The specimens of the latter 
are very excellent, their clearness and colour being unexceptionable. 
There are many admirable features in the other fabrics, but the taste dis- 
played is generally below the ayerage. One or two of the smaller pat~ 
terns are pretty and effective; but the mousellines de laine in the shawl 
style are rathcr heavy. In one, a readaptation of the “pine” conven- 
tionality has been adopted; but it comes back to the same point as all 
its predecescors, and is a “ pine ” at last. 

Mr. J, Mercer, of Accrington (48), exhibits the results of an interest- 
ing discovery of the result of the action of caustic soda in preparing 
cloth for the purposes of calico printing. In noticing the examples of 
cotton manufacture, the importance of this invention was alluded to 
and its purpose explained ; but, though so valuable in the improvement 
of the texture of cotton cloth, yet it- is not less so in the greater bril- 
liancy it gives to the colours used in printing ; and the specimens shown 
by Mr. Mercer, in which an example of printing by the usual process, or 
without his preparation, and one in the same coloursin which it is used, 
being stitched together, fully demonstrate its value by the superior bril- 
liancy of dye which is produced thereby, In short, this discovery is one 
of the most important to which the Great Exhibition has given publ a 

Messrs. Bayley and Craven (34) make a very superior display of fast. 
lilacs, madder colours, &c. The styles are generally well selected, and 
the greater number of the patterns are eminently textile. The de- 
signs, too, are mostly of the medium size, without running into 
the extremes of neatness or of blotch in effect. Altogether, 
this is a tasteful and satisfactory exposition of a useful 
class of prints; and the same may be said of those exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Swanwick and Johnson (35), These make up an 
assortment of those things most indemand. Extrayagances of all kinds 
are carefully avoided, and the dresses are such as a lady can wear— 
clear, light, and ornamental, Stripes prevail, and are unobjectionable 
in treatment. In some prints, perhaps, a little more “ spot” would have 
been an improyement. 

Messrs. Thomson Brothers and Sons (24) exhibit silk chinés and 
moussellines de laine. The colour and force thrown into the latter, causes 
the examples of the former to look indefinite in design: they are, on the 
contrary, however, characterised by great clearness and distinctness. 
This house has long held a high position. The taste displayed in its 
productions is generally good, and the brilliancy of dyes in de laines and 
cashmeres always a noticeable feature. The calicoes exhibited are 
clear, tasteful, and effective. 

Messrs. H. Bannerman and Son make a display of fabrics printed with 
silver, suitable for theatrical dresses, gay bindings of books, and many 
purposes where the magnificence was only intended to be of 2 temporary 
character, since the splendour may be “done” at a very small com- 
parative cost. For furniture purposes—such as hangings, &c., these 
productions would be * shams,” which no sensible person would tolerate 
for a moment. 

Messrs. Edmund Potter and Co. (30) contribute largely in the class 
of goods they usually supply to the home market, and make an elegant 
and tasteful exposition of the prevailing character of dress goods. 
Without any particular pretension in design, there is a large amount of 
artistic discrimination shown in the selection of the patterns. The 
printing is unexceptionable, and the dyes clear and brilliant, the co- 
lours being pinks, purples, chocolates, and also “ half mournings,” or 
black and white. The small patterns are very superior, and being 
adapted to children’s dresses, are always largely in demand, and form an 
important item in the staple productions of Manchester. 

‘The Strines Printing Company, and Messrs. Nelson, Knowles, and 
Co., exhibit examples of their peculiar styles. The cotton velvets of 
the former house are good, while the examples of machine printed 
chintzes by the latter, intended for the Brazilian and Mexican markets, 
are worthy of notice for their peculiarity. The specimens of six ¢o- 
loured barége printing, too, are very excellent. The “ fourteen” co- 
loured operation in furniture printing by machine is more curious than 
the result is beautiful, and we are disposed to question the value of this 
wholesale introduction of numerous colours to produce one effect. Ii 
may be very wonderful, but it is never worth the trouble. 

Mesers. R. Dalglish, Falconer, and Co. (27), show a very important 
series of prints, in a commercial point of view. The patterns are gene- 
rally good—some of them very elegant; and the textile character is 
well sustained. The muslins are broad and effective in drawing and 
general treatment, and the machine chintzes very superior. The exam- 
ples, too, of Messrs. J. Burd and Sons (26) are well selected. Some two 
or three are very superior, being in excellent taste as textile patteras. 
The small patterns are generally very good, but the furnitures are very 
bizarre. .'The covering of the front and sides of the counters with a 
patchwork assortment of the most yulgar-looking farnitures we have 
lately seen, detracts very much from the real excellence of the dress 
goods displayed. 


GLASGOW. 

‘We question very much if Glasgow can be really said to be fairly 
represented in the Great Exhibition, so far as the print trade is con- 
cerned. It is quite true that there are specimens of all kinds, from the 
most outrageous of furnitures or pocket-handkerchiefs to the prettiest 
and most effective of cambrics and muslins. _ Still, we cannot but think 
that there are many points which are left unillustrated. As it is, how- 
ever, whilst there is much to astonish by its ultra-ugliness, there is also 
ouch to admire for its intrinsic merit and beauty; and the displays of 
Mesars. James Black and Co., and Messrs. W. Gourlie and Son, are 
quite sufficient to redeem the character of the commercial metropolis of 
Scotland. 

‘Messrs. James Black and Co. (51) exhibit an admirable aud extensive 
collection of muslins, cambrics, mousselines de laine, and baréges, the va- 
riety of pattern of which is very great. The chintz effects are excellent, 
‘and the colours well selected, being at once brilliant without too great a 
contrast—a feature of no little moment in producing = satisfactory re- 
sult. The small patterns are also, in general, very pleasing ; in short, 
the whole display is one of great merit. This house also illustrates, in 
an ingenious and satisfactory manner, the processes of calico printing, by 
examples, mounted in two large glazed frames, with succinct and intel- 
ligible descriptions of the modes of preparation, printing, and dyeing. A 
careful examination of these shows the character of the manufacture in 


Turkey red dyeing and prin of Messrs. Stirlings and Sons (54) 
are excellent in theirstyle, which ae the extreme of the Create 
and distinctnesss of the 


“pines” which we should scarcely have thought practicable in such 
work, Thi furnitures of Messrs. Orr, Ewing, and Co. 
are worthy of attention, as good of their class. But 
the display of Messrs. H. Monteith Co, is the most extra- 
ordinary one, so far ss taste is and 
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SCULPTURED PEDESTAL.—BY J, DRAHE. 


furnitures with large and killing effects,occasionally so utterly ugly as to preparing to) ride—the former is in the act of inviting his lady to Royal Children. The interior of the case repress model drawin, 
render it a matter of speculation who could be the purchasers of such mount his hof#e, as is the custom in Mexico; the Tlachiquero Indian room,the model furniture being carved and d aabariaty 
articles; but being intended for peculiar markets, this isin a measure tasting the ,~que from the magei, a’plant peculiar to the country, which finished. The model rag-dolls, in an adjoining small glass-case, is vi 
explained. The mechanical power exhibited in these specimens is very abundantly produces a white liquor, used by the Mexicans as a whole- newly-invented article, by Madame Montanari, peso y adapted AG 
great, und nothing could tend to prove with more effect how much might some beverage, but which, when not diluted, is very intoxicating; the nursery, for their softness and durability, and are gely patronised 
be achieved by better artistic direction. : 1 aS a Mexican be St os six groups : a group of two figures, repre- by those who are connoisseurs in doll’s-flesh. . 
The specimens of woodcut printing on silk, exhibited by Messrs, senting an Indian chief in the act of scalping a white traveller—the 
Bradbury, Greatorex, and Beale, in the form of a pocket-handkerchief, savage triumph of the Indian chief singularly contrasts with the horri- GROUP OF SILVER PLATE. BY REID AND SONS. 
do not come within the purpose of our noti¢e; and the ingenious pano- fied despair pourtrayed in the countenance of the traveller ; Statuette of (Engraved on page 432.) 
rama of the progress of the calico print trade, constructed and exhibited Osceola of Florida—this celebrated Chief of the Seminole tribe was the The articles of silver plate exhibited by Reid and Sons, Neweastle= 
by Mr. M‘Callum, of the Manchester School of De- dN Stl : matrt ‘upon-Tyne, are very: tasteful in’ design and beau- 
sign, was duly noticed in some of our early sketches WN ste MAR LEAK! fee A Hi i Mt ‘ _ tifully, executed, ....We observe .a .Coffee-pot’ and 
of the general contents of the department over i\ M A VPhtniha i hi cena " i WT i _ Tea-service, raised in medallions, and richly en- 
NAN Hi at fs i ALIA sgtaved in. bouguet, of. flowers, in. mew.shaded 
| "fl Pe eH 
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which we have now gone in detail. ' \ i i | i { i| | i speed ln povalith fas i e 
sili) hi wif -1 et, engrave 
BEDSTEAD. BY ROGERS AND DEAR. | f WA Na n ty t | { 4 ngrayed and pierced, 
This Bedstead is in the Rénaissance style, of _.. NAN Nt : 


SCULPTURED PEDESTAL.—BY J. DRAHE. 
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Nits i the border composed of three domestic and. thre, 
Nt Q Hh (eit wild animals’ heads;. 2. Basket, richly; chased, 
” sate for bread or fruit (the. handle being moyeable), 


walnut-tree wood, richly carved, with stuffed “ J (i 
panels, covered with quilted satin, and English 4 J : J eT with medallions representing the. four seasons 
tapestry hangings. The footboard has a device of " i i) 2 Claret-jug, richly. chased, .with medallions 
the guardian angel wa ching over a mother and . “ my), of the four quarters,.of the. globe;, an oblong 
obild. All the carving is ably executed, but, ac- : Wh ; i (| or pincushion Dish, with, richly. ornamented. and 
cording to our notion, there is rather too much of |) i mee i f i iM | pierced border, and ‘dome cover, with chased leaves 
it. The tapestry hangings, also, have too much . gar hy he 2 [ | and panels, and handle to suit; an oval Dish, with 
mixture of colours, the tawdry effect of which is \ j ea +d } ! i) ‘Molily ornamented flower border and panelled dome 
: + J 4 H\gq| cover, and melon and yine button; a miniature 


increased by the strovg contrast presented by the 

satin quilting and coyerlid. If there per any one < r model of a Coal-waggon, &c, 

article of furniture in which repose should be stu- ‘ R a : z 

died, it is surely a bedstead, “ ri va SPAM et ‘RUBBER SHOWER-BATH 

SCULPTURED PEDESTAL. “BY FP. DRAHE, ‘baton page 432, which may be used as a 

OF BERLIN. he ror 8ponging bath, is 80 constructed thatit may 
, i ; A be entirely taken asunder; and when folded and 
The four Engravings on this page give a repre- 2 “ x packed up, occupies a ve ’ amall a 

sentation of the bas-relief on the circular pedestal, 7 F “3 Dalia fow pounds. Tt is, iaretish waeiens yes 

by F. Drahe, being a plaster model of that which i j { at tapted for use aah Reagan ae, ee te arly ad- 

supports the monument erected by the inhabitants J Pond ath fa @ axe B- ernie en of all 

of Berlin to the late King, Frederick William UT. 4 *s ia gn etatiatan aioe r also dis- 

It is a pleasing composition, composed of passages J i \ Habs a G iy avadlable elthice (ean r proof bed 

of gardens and rural pleasures—as a mother listen } ; / j 

ing to the rippling of a brook ; a young man und ‘ 


woman near a well; a boy trying to catch aaquirrel Sith , UAT AY Hs ARR Pty it i WY a he 

which is running up a tree; girls with flowers; ‘ : Lu y rf 

others feeding a swan, children at a bird’s nest; DOLLS.—BY MADAME” “AN. 5 
apie 


and, throwing a hallowing sentiment over all, a fa¥ + iu mm ' ty _ . 
patriarch resting on his crutch, and smiling benignly at the happy $00 of a Frenchman; he was remarkable forhaving carried ona protrac- ing the hose 0° f 
groups which surround him, sas a war with the United States, on account Of the latter havin; vader stencil It ee 
MEXICAN FIGURES AND DOLLS. BY MONTANARI, Reaienob tones peered vENene aed at Pact Moule Chi to 
The beutiful groups of Mexican figures exhibited by Montanari, South Carolina, of a broken heart. A beautiful group of. “Mexican 
iathe Fine Art Court, daily attract a throng of admiring gazers. Fruits” (50 in number, natural size) has been recently added to the 
They are indeed very interesting, 28 illustrating town and savage life Mexican collection, forming an interesting feature.” sd 
in Mexico in all their phases. Amongst them the most remarkable are In the North Transept: Gallery, Class 29, Case 122, we find a rich 
& grotesque figure of an “ Aguador” (water-carrier) ; a“ Remendor,” display.of model wax and. rag-dolls, by Madame Montanari. ese 
or street cobbler, in his ragged attire; “A Confessional,” group of three playthings are indeed very beautifully modelled; the hair inserted into 
figures; a group of two Indian women dancing # fandango on the the head, eyelashes, and eyebrows, They represent the different stages 
green, while the lepero is playing on the guitar; scene in the of childhood, up to womanhood, and are arranged in the case so as to 
court-yard of a farm, with the wealthy farmer and his lady form interesting family groups, They include portraits of several of the 
- , 3 yn 
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CUTLERY.—BY MESSRS. MAPPIN, SHEFFIELD, 


‘GROUP OF CUTLERY... BY MESSRS, MAPPIN, SHEFFIFLD_ 
«Messrs. Mappin make a very interesting display of cutlery of 
various kinds, évidencing a high degree of excellence in that im- 
portant branch of ational manufactures. We engrave a group of 
these articles, of Which the principal ~ 1B 
may be described as follows:—Fish 
‘Carvers, in silver’or electro-plate ; a ©" * 
new? desi,,n, ‘the ‘blade being in'the ~ 
form of a Turkish. scimitar, and the 
handle in the’ shape of a dolphin.» 
“ Lancet-Edge Razors” (registered). 
‘These ‘razors are manufactured by 
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a particular process, differing from that previously in use, by which 
amore perfect and keen edge is produced. Upwards of 100,000, 
we understand, have been manufactured’ in three years. Table 
Knives, in silver or electroplated 1 the Grecian pattern” 
—a novelty of design. Plated’ 5 
Silver Fruit Dessert Knife, 
ivory handles of the “ quill 
< very neat and chaste de 
5 my 2 Bia iQtoe 
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“GROUP OF WIGS. BY 
" BROWNE. " 


MINIATURE) GRAND PIANOFORTE,—BY KIRKMAN, 


give an Engraving, is a stately production, in silver, partly bright, 
partly frosted. The devices on the frieze, vase, and cover are com- 
posed Of attributes to the God of,.the Océan—probably out of compli- 
ment to the Ocean Queen, in whose bosom the Great Exposition is 
held:,at any rate, it would be very appropriate as a yacht or race 
cup, and one of the handsomest things that could be adopted for the 
purpose. 

MINIATURE GRAND PIANO 
FORTE. BY KIRKMAN AND 
SON. 

This bijow of an instrument, de- 
signed {o illustrate the effect of the 
modern improvements in piano- 
fortes, ix the smallest, to be played 
upon, “ever made, It measures 
about 3 feet wide by\4 long, yet 
it has the full compass of 6} oc- 
taves, from C to G, and is on the 
upbearing principle throughout. It 
possesses all the modern improve- 
ments; the fullness.and clearness 
of tone, the power and promptness 
of the mechanism, the elasticity of 
touch, and the close damping with 
the movement of the pedals, are 
marvellous when considered in re- 
ference to its tiny proportions. A 
few years back it would have been 
deemed totally impossible so make 
s0 small an instrument with the 
full compass of keys, to produce 
any effect ; but the modern addi- 
tions of metal string-plate and 
bracings, drilled metal bridges, and 
other improved methods of con- 
struction, ‘has. enabled) it to be 
done; while the large amount of 
tone, considering the string is only 


CHANDELIER.—FROM FRANCE. 


twenty-four inches long, procured in the lower notes, is produced 
bya treble-spun fstring.fcomposed of steel, soft iron, and copper 


" THe rt ewire, made by the aid of a machine recently i: B 
“os Our graphic. illustrations. of the. 4 Soar deeb ate 
rfaduay and Windom ofall Noe ee 
‘Atloniswotlld not "be! complete with- a 
out a group of Wigs; and we have A AL 
selected that of Browne, of Fen- ( { i it 
““church-street, as one of the most. | 
attractive. To those bereaved of 
Nature’s crowning blessing, the de- 
scription of Browne's producti 
which we quote from 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

The Electric Telegraph is at present in its infancy, and go long as it 
continucg in the hands of one eompany, as far as England is concerned, 
go long will the beneficial and civilizing influences which this great boon 
to mankind is intended eventually to extend be kept in abeyance ; for 
although numerically there are now three authorised telegraph com- 
panies in this kingdom, yet virtually the public derive their dearly- 
bought advantages from one only. The Cooke and Wheatstone Tele- 
graph is, in fact, the pet of railway directors; and yet the British Electric 
Company, and the Magneto-Electric Company, do not seem to take ad- 
vantage of the underground plan so long since recommended by Mr. 
‘Whishaw to be carried out, without touching the railways at all, by 
means of gutta percha covered wires laid under the old settled turnpike 
roads. We have written thus much, because we believe that there would 
have been many more improvements in telegraphs exhibited at the 
World’s Fair, but for the injurious influence of the great telegraph 


monopoly. 
Before noticing the telegraphic contributions, which are arranged in 
the Middle Gallery North of the Great Palace of Industry, we desire, as 


we have in some of our communications to the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws 
on other subjects, to afford our readers a3 much information as our ne- 
cessarily cir ribed limits will allow, as to the origin and progress of 
the electric te! aph. 

Du Fay, in France, appears, eo early as the year 1738, to have made 
experiments with regard to the distance to which he could transmit cur- 
rents of electricity; and this philosopher was followed by Winkler, of 
Leipzic, who,in 1746, produced the first electric telegraph. In Winkler's ex- 
periments a Leyden jar was discharged through a single wire, a portion 
of the river Pleiss being included in the circuit. In the following year, 
Le Monnier, of Paris, was engaged in similar experiments, and suc- 
eceded in passing currents of electricity through a metallic circuit up- 
wards of two miles and a half in extent. Le Monnier's experiments 
were tested in the same year by Dr. Watson, who suspended two miles 
of wire along a line of wooden posts at Shooter's-hill, near Blackheath ; 
and it is curious and highly interesting to find that this distinguished 
man used, in order to complete the circuit, what has by some been sup- 
posed to be quite a modern discovery—the earth instead of a return 
wire; and, notwithstanding this important discovery, the first tele- 
graphers of modern times only resorted to this economieal system after 
laying down the original practical electric telegraph with the circuit 
entirely of metal. In 1798,a wire was extended, by Betancourt, between 
Madrid and Aranjuez—a distance of twenty-six miles—for the transmis- 
sion of shocks from a Leyden jar. Afterwards, the pith ball electro- 
meter was made use of by Lomand. 

In the present century we find Simmering the first on the list of tele- 
graph inventors ; for, in 1809, he produced un electric telegraph having 
twenty-five wires for the letters of the alphabet, and ten for the nu- 
merals, ‘This mode of sending signals by electricity depended on the 
decomposition of water under the influence of the voltaic battery. The 
cost, however, of such an apparatus, was quite sufficient to prevent its 
coming into practical use. 

Francis Renalds, seyeral years after Simmering’s proposition, pa- 
tented a mere feasible plan of transmitting signals by electricty, and 
muking them available for intelligence ; and although quite correct in 


principle, was too slow in its action. This gentleman, who has eince 
been most usefully engaged in connexion with astronomical observa- 
tions, used a clock at each of his stations, the dial-plate of which was made 


to rotate with the seconds arbor: the rotating dial was hid by a metallic 
plate in front, having an opening at a given point, answering to an 
index; 80 that when a given letter came opposite to the opening, it was 
seen by the operator, who gave a signal by means of the repulsion of 
pith balls at the other station; and thus the correspondent read off the 
letter which appeared through the opening on the plate in front of his 
own instrument. It will be understood, therefore, in the first place, 
that the two dial plates must rotate very accurately in the same times; 
and, secondly, that only one signal could be given for each rotation of 
the dial. A greatimprovement was effected on this description of telegraph 
by Francis Whishaw, who, in 1848, produced his “ Uniformity of Time 
Clock and Telegraph.” .A pair of these instruments was shown for 
some time in operation at the Society of Arts; they have since been 
brought forward at one of the Royal Society soirées, and on other occa- 
sions; and one of them may be seen at the Great Exhibition, at the 
weat end of the Clock department, in the Middle Gallery South. In Mr. 
Whishaw’s instrumentsyinstead of the dial moying, an annular plate sur- 
rounding the dial is made to move round by a wheel-und-pinion move- 
ment, when required to bring two of the clocks at different stations to 
uniform time—for on this depends the accuracy in the transmission of 
signals. On the annular plate are engraved and painted four different 
alphabets, besides a variety of conventional signals, and which are more 
rapidly transmitted than by Renalds* instruments, owing to four hands 
turning on the same arbor rotating together. Instead of the pith balls 
used by Mr. Renalds to indicate the particular signal to be read off, Mr. 
Whishaw uses what he calls an electrophone, consisting of two bells of 
dissimilar sound, acted upon by electrical agency, In addition to letters, 
numerals, and words, whole sentences are transmitted from one station 
to another with as great facility and as rapidly as a single letter. 
‘This important and distinctive part of the invention consists in the 
application of perforated sheets of cardboard, which are easily fixed up 
in front of the dials, and as easily removed at pleasure. The perfora- 
tion, which is circular, allows the hands to be seen in their circular 
course ; and on the electrophonic sounds being transmitted, correspond- 
ing sentences, radially placed on each cardboard, are pointed to simul- 
tancously by one or other of the four hands, according to the particular 
sound or sounds given. 

In 1887, year remarkable for the number of different telegraphs 
which were brought before the public, we find Alexander, of Edinburgh ; 
Davy, of Fleet-street ; Cooke, of Hastings; and Wheatstone, of King’s 
College, all, as it were, electrifying the public with their several beauti- 
ful inventions ; while, at the same time, Whishaw’s hydraulic telegraph 
created considerable interest in the scientific world, being practically 
shown in operation at the Adelaide Gallery, at that time a counterpart 
of the present Polytechnic Institution. Alexander's instrument, which 
may be seen in the Telegraph department of the World’s Fair, in the 
Middle Gallery South, was also exhibited at the Adelaide Gallery ; while 
Davy attracted the scientific world to a room at Exeter Hall; Cooke to 
a warehouse at the St. Katharine’s Docks; and Wheatstone to his lec- 
ture-room at King’s College. This atray of telegraphs created naturally 
& great sensation at the time; the 7¥mes, in particular, failed not to 
point out the advantage of the “ hydraulic,” which was first in the field, 
and algo.its more rapid competitors, which so soon after burst forth on 
the astonished and delighted visitors to the different points of attraction. 

Alexander's invention, though ingenious, possesses the same dis- 
advantage ag that of Simmering, in requiring an individual wire for 
every letter of the alphabet ; it was not likely, therefore, that it would 
reps any Levent eee of ‘Gear ate its forerunner; but it is an 

teresting con! to important department of the 
Great Exhibition, as a link in the chain of telegraphic inventions. 

Dayy’s telegraph, instead of only one key, as in the case of Alexander, 
required eight keys, similar in aj ce to those of a pianoforte; the 
signals were given by moving a needle, to which was attached a screen 
piace Jo front of the letters of the alphabet, so that any particular 

letter might be indicated; the whole was placed in a box, which was 
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the patent rights of Messrs, e and Whea' ; and, although men- 
tioned separately as above, these of prac- 
tical science were fortuns brought together by the advice of their 
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as 1830; whereas Mr. Cooke's first patent was not scaled until June, 
1887. Mr. Cooke, however, following out Professor Oersted’s discovery 
(1819) of the influence of electric currents in deflecting needles, im- 
proved on M, Ampére’s application of such discovery; for, instead of 
using ag many needles as there were distinct letters or signals to be 
given, Mr. Cooke reduced the number of needles to five, requiring, how- 
ever, as many wires between distant stations, and the same number of 
return wires, to complete the circuit. In this first plan of Mr. Cooke, 
the five needles were suspended in front of a lozenge-shaped dial plate, 
the letters of the alphabet being arranged atthe intersections of parallel 
lines running across the dial at an angle of about 60 degrees. The 
needles were acted on by the movement of handles, two at 
a time, which caused the clectrio current to deflect any two 
needles on the dial as required, the particular letter intended 
to be indicated being pointed to simultaneously by the two 
needles answering the two handles moved. This was evidently 
a most costly form of telegraph, and it was soon found out by 
Mr. Cooke, that with two needles he could give the same number of 
signals as he had in the first instance been able to transmit with five. 

‘Mr. Cooke's first great practical experiment was on the Great Western 
Railway, between Paddington and West Drayton; and from a paper on 
the subject, by Francis Whishaw, read before the Society of Arts on the 
17th May, 1843, we find that Mr. Cooke at firet laid down his wires on 
the Great Western Railway, six in number, and which were of copper, 
in S-inch tubes, varnished within aud without; the tubes were covered 
over by wooden rails, fixed on dwarf posts, driven along the side of the 
railway. The cost of this system amounted to £287 63. per mile. The 
same plan, as regards the wires and tubes, was also adopted by him on 
the Blackwall line. It was not likely that 80 expensive a plan of tele- 
graphs would come into general use. It waa, therefore, an importaut 
step in the invention to reduce the cost per mile to nearly one-half, 
which Mr. Cooke succeeded in doing, by adopting, after extensive ex~ 
periments at his own residence, near Blackheath, not a mile 
from the locale of Dr, Watson’s experiments, already alluded 
to, the above-ground system, which is still persevered in, althougy 
its defects are unfortunately too well known; it was quite 
fair, however, on Mr. Cooke's part, to give it a trial, which took place 
at the Great Western Railway, between Paddington and Slough. The 
posts, of timber, were from 16 to 18 feet in Leight, about 8 inches at 
bottom, and tapering off to about 6 inches by 7 at top. These posts 
were fixed at intervals aiong the line of from 500 to 600 yards: at the 
head of each post was fixed a winding apparatus, for the purpose of 
drawing up the wires to a proper state of tension; between the winding 
posts intermediate wooden standards were set up, from 60 to 70 yards 
apart. ‘The iron wires were of the size known as No. 8, Birmingham 
wire gauge, and in carrying them by each post they were passed through 
pieces of quill, well varnished, as the best means of insulation for short 
lines; but for long lines Mr. Cooke recommended insulators of earthen- 
ware or glass—the former of which are now extensively used, not only in 
Great Britain, but also on some of the European lines of telegraph 
where the same exposed system is still practised. We have thus 
shown the two distinct methods of carrying the conducting 
wires between distant stations, as adopted by Mr. Cooke. 

On the dial of the instruments used by Mr. Cooke on the Great Western 
Railway, having two necdles to indicate the letters or numerals to be 
transmitted, the letter a was placed by itself at top, the convergence of 
the two needles upwards indicating that letter; then, in a line just be- 
low, were the vowels #, 1, 0, and U, painted as large as the letter a; and 
at the bottom of the dial were the two letters w and y. Thus © was in- 
dicated by the movement of the left needle towards that letter, and r 
by the movement of the same needle to the right; and so on. 
In like manner, the consonants 3B, C, &ec., were indicated by the 
movement of the respective needles twice or thrice; and the letters w 
and y, and other letters painted in smaller characters, were indicated by 
the simultaneous movement of the two needles, either once or oftener, 
according to the particular letter. This arrangement of letters, how- 
ever, has been altered forsome time, although the same principle is 
adopted of giving signals by Cooke's modern instruments, a more eco- 
nomical method of placing the letter; being now universally observed 
in all the Electric Telegraph Company’s ents. Persons inte- 
rested in this important subject should apply for permission to inspect 
the series of telegraphs belonging to the above company, which is to be 
found at their temporary office, at the principal entrance of the Crystal 
Palace. 

Messrs, Cooke and Wheatstone took out numerous patents for different 
kinds of telegraph instruments, and for various modes of protecting the 
wires, and carrying them from one station to another; and in order to 
assist our readers who desire to be more minutely acquainted with all 
the particulars of the several telegraphic inventions of the above firm, 
we will here give the dates of their principal patents. Their first patent 
was specified on the 12th December, 1837, and was taken out in the 
name of William Fothergill Cooke, of Hastings, the title being, “ For 
improvements in giving signals and sounding alarms at distant places 
by means of electric currents transmitted through metallic circuits.” 
Mr. F. Whishaw, who had already entered a caveat for his hydraulic 
telegraph, received due notice of Mr. Cooke’s intention of applying for a 
patent; nevertheless, he continued for some time to draw the attention 
of different branches of the Government, of the first railway and as- 
surance companies respectively, and also of the metropolitan police con- 
missioners, to the yalue of such means of sending communications be- 
tween the different departments of their respective establishments. 

The second patent of Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone was taken out 
in October, 1838, for improvements in electric telegraphs. In January, 
1840, the third patent was taken out for Wheatstone’s electro-mag- 
netic telegraph, which was specified on the 21st July of the same year, the 
apparatus 60 patented consisting of clock-work acted on by electro- 
magnets, producing a step by step motion similar to that of the seconds 
hand ofa clock. In this invention we find a signal disc very similar te 
that of Konalds, the only difference being that the letters are made to 
exchange places with the numerals. 

This telegraph was, we believe, used on the line of railway at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, to communicate between the top and bottom of 
the inclined plane, worked by fixed engines; but in Great Britain 
we do not find it in practical use. It is worth mentioning, that 
the wires of the Aix-la-Chapelle telegraph were suspended between 
slender poste, which we have more than once noticed as being ina very 
tottering condition, the wires having been put up in a very slovenly 
manner, 

In January, 1842, Mr. Wheatstone’s electro-magnetic printing tele- 
graph was specified, the specification haying been lodged on the 7th of 
January ; and on the llth of September of the same year Cooke 
and Wheatstone took out their fifth patent, one of their claims being 
for the use of the earth to complete the circuit, we have al- 
ready mentioned that Dr. Watson had taken this highly important step 


in the progress of the electric telegraph in 1747, while conducting his 
chee at Shooter’s-hill. This patent was specified on the 11th of 
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While Cooke and Wheatstone were busily in improving their 
different forms of telegraph, and in 2 ents with regurd to 
the best mode ig down and securing cont “wires, in 
England, Dr. O'S! essy, Deputy Assay Master to the . East 
India Company at Calcutta, was carrying on of 


& most extensive series 
experiments with a view to ascertain the most suitable form of electric 
telegraph for India. Perhaps few persons have paid more attention to 
Righly tnseses ting and important subject than Dr. O’Shaugnessy ; 
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and to of Dr. Watson’s Prethod, 
now so generally adopted in Great britain and suspending 
the conducting-wires from post 
made at the 


to post ; for, in his experiments 
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the various experiments entered upon, and tried with different kinds of 
pees os anda A Sable reac 

The results of Dr. essy’s experiments in 1839, with exposed 
wires, convinced him that whenever the East Indian ‘Goverinient shovld 
determine on having the electric telegraph practically introduced to the 
vast territory of British India, a safer and better mode of conducting 
the wires from station to station must be adopted than that of exposing 
them to moisture, even in the driest season, which is “ sufficient to stop 
signals for hours together,” whether the moisture be in the form of rain, 
fog, dew, or even an extreme state of saturation of the air by invisible 
moisture. Besides the damp, the experimental wires at Calcutta were 
much injured by the north-west winds ; and we have many instances on 
record in our own country of long lengths of wire being displaced by 
storms of wind and snow ; and the doctor is quite aware that “ even in 
temperate latitudes the effects of atmospheric electrity on the telegraph 
wires are commonly perplexing, and often most formidable and terrific, 
In 1848, the same gentleman reported to the Bengal Government as to 
the introéuction of telegraphs to India, and again at the latter end of 1849, 

Dr. O'Shaugnessy, in reply to Mr. Whishaw’s letter to the late chair- 
man, Sir Archibald Galloway, on an economical plan of laying down 
telegraphs in India, says, inter alia, “ The post telegraph is exactly a 
gigantic apparatus for collecting atmospheric electricity, just such a3 was 
employed in Mr. Crosse’s famous experiments with lightning in 1835, 
when he brought the lightning into his study from serene as well as 
troubled skies; experimented with it and guided it at his pleasure, ter- 
rifying the neighbourhood by the constant explosions in his house.” 

The injury to exposed wires in India, especially from monkeys and 
large birds, and from the enemy in time of war, is another formidable 
argument against the adoption of the above-ground system of conducting 
wires in India. Even in eur own country, frequent casesof mischief 
have been discovered, committed either by malicious persons or for sheer 
amusement. In case of sudden disturbances, the whole telegraphic 
communication of the kingdom would be cut off in less than an hour, 
and such a catastrophe it would be impossible to prevent, except at the 
enormous cost of watchmen stationed along the different lines. 


(To be Continued.) 


THE GREAT GATHERING OF THE INDUSTRIOUS BEES, 
1851. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

The inhabitants of Mr. Milton’s “ mansion of industry,” which, with 
his “ Royal Alfred hive,” and the “ unicomb hive,” occupy a large 
space close to the “wall” of the North Transept Gallery, the whole 
being enclosed in a large glass case, forming, in fact, a very fine apiary, 
consist of four swarms of bees, the first of which was hived on the 20th 
July, 1850 ; the second and third on the 23d of the same month, and 
the fourth on the 3ist. As hiving the bees after swarming isone of the 
operations which requires the greatest care and attention on the part 
of the bee-keeper, it may be as well to mention the mode adopted by 
Mr. Milton of successfully hiving the four swarms of bees within a few 
days of each other, and uniting the whole together “ without any trouble 
or fighting about queens ;” while this immense population, amounting, 
according to Mr. Milton’s calculation, to 200,000 strony, may be daily 
seen working harmoniously together, after a residence of nearly four 
months in their apparently close quarters. The first of these swarms 
came out about three o'clock on the 20th July, as above, and 
was immediately secured or hived in a wooden box, which 
was left in a shady place until eight o'clock in the evening, 
when it was removed to its intended position. The twoswarms which 
came out onthe 23rd July were each hived in a common straw hive, 
and at 8 o’clock at nighta cloth was spread on the ground near to the 
box-hive, a brick being placed on the cloth, on which to rest one of the 
sides of the box, for the purpose of admitting the bees into the box. 
After being tumbled altogether into the cloth by asmart rap on the 
brick with one edge of the hive, the other swarm was treated precisely 
in a similar manner ; both swarms were speedily underneath the box, 
which was left undisturbed till the following morning, when it was put 
back again to its proper position in the apiary. On the 3istof the same 
month the same process was performed with the fourth swarm, 

‘The wooden front of the “mansion of industry” is hung on hinges, 
with representations of windows therein, and with folding doors, by 
opening which the bees may be seen through the glasg partition, 
leaving their home by the doorway at the back in quest of 
honey, or arriving with fresh stores, although at this time (August) 
they are obliged to have recourse in a great measure, for food, to the 
honey already collected in their storehouse, as there are but few flowers. 
in Kensington Gardens from which they can continue to draw their sup- 
Plies. It is much to be regretted, that, owing to some obstacle which 

+ Milton met with in placing his bees, they are pitched at so low a 
ley®l, that we never pass by this interesting part of the Great Exhibi- 
tion without finding people stooping down for the sake of observing the 
operations of the industrious bees, which might have been altogether 
avoided without doing injury to anybody. hose visiters who, from 
time to time have watched the state of the various working hives in the 
North Transept Gallery, will have observed that of late there has been a 
considerable diminution of honey from the above cause. _ 

Contiguous to Milton’s mansion of industry, we find his ‘* Royal Alfred 
hive,*named after his Royal Highness Prince Alfred, on whose birthday, 
the 6th of August, 1844, the first experiment of placing bees within this 
newly-formed hive was successfully made. The principal novelty in 
this hive appears to be the inclined floors, by which the bees can 
easily ascend to any part of the hive, and the dead bees 
and other refuse, instead of remaining, as on level floors, necessarily 
{all to the bottom, and so are removed. There are, on the two 


upper sloping com: ents, covered over with flaps with hin, 
three bell glasses in each, which will hold perancincns A 18 Ib, of 


honey. By means of windows, the whole of the interior can be inspected 
from time to time, without any risk or annoyance. The bees may be 
fed either at top orin front. In favourable seasons the glasses will be 
filled in three weeks ; and also a second set; and even more than this 
i as ere growers. introduction of the 
Ww. are at present working, according to 
ion, 85,000 bees. The third working hive oxhinites 
by the above-named apiarian is termed the Unicomb Hive, on account 
cfits containing only one comb. It has been used by the celebrated 
naturalist Huber, and others, and is constructed in two distinct 
parts, the lower one a box of hexagonal shape, with wind 
rhutters: there are m ic slides on two sides, 
ventilation ; on the flat top is a TONY ele Ae ee 
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¢ach being hung with a pair of hinges: there is a glass window at each 
end; also openings on top for the purpose of drawing off humidity from 
the interior: Bell glasses may be worked with the Huber hive by 
placing them above the openings above mentioned; the interior of the 
hive*may be readily inepected by the facility of opening the various 
Jeaves. 


Milton’s revolving top hive, for which he received the Society of Arts’ 
silver Ceres medal in 1846, already alluded toin the first part of this 
notice, consists of a cylindrical case of straw, covered with two boards 
having corresponding holes in each, by turning the upper one of which 
the openings can be closed at pleasure. Bell-shaped glasses are placed 
on the top above the openings, which, when filled, are readily removed, 
and fresh glasses substituted. Bees are easily hived by this arrangement, 
by placing the hive from which they are to be removed on the revolving 
board, taking care to leave only one opening, and the bees will severally 
descend into their new habitation without any trouble, the lower hive 
being prepared for their reception by washing its interior walls with a 
mixture of sugar and beer, or other suitable sweet liquor. 

Milton's cottage hive improved consists of a cylindrical box of straw, 
resting on a circular board, having a sunk and inclined way from the 
poe landing-place in front, so that the bees may enteror leave the 

ve at pleasure. On the top of the lower compartment is a circular 
board, with an opening in the middle: this board serves for a floor to 
receive a small hive or cap above, which is also of straw. This form of 
hive is espeeially calculated for the use of the poorer classes of apiarians, 
on account of its simplicity, and the comparatively small cost at which 
it may be obtained. 

Besides the beautiful apiarian exposition which we have already de- 
scribed, we find, tastefully arranged under a large bell glass, six speci- 
mens of honey in smaller glasses, including a solid piece of spring honey, 
a solid piece of summer honey, from lime trees, a piece of cottager’s 
honey, und specimens taken from a cottage hive at Great Marlow. 

Finally, Mr. Milton exhibits a most curious production, in the shape 
of anembalmed swarm of bees suspended from a twisted branch, inside 
a bell glass. A label informs the visitors that the bee-keeper has “‘em- 
balmed the mother of industry, together with a population 10,000 
strong ;” and each individual subject has passed through his hands six 
times. 

‘The next apiarian exhibitor is Mr. Neighbour, whose apiary is very 
near to that of Mr. Milton. It consists of a large glass case, with 
of the sides covered with perforated zinc, for the sake of ventilation. 
‘This apiary also contains three hives: first, Neighbour’s ventilating box- 
hive, {rem Mr. Appleyard’s apiary, Harrow Weald, containing from 
15,000 to 20,000 bees, which were hived on the 30th April of the present 
year, the day before that of the opening of the Great Exhibition; 
Neighbour’s observatory glass hive, containing about the same number 
as the box-hive; and a two-storied square box-hive, with sloping roof. 
From this latter, however, the bees decamped within a week after they 
had been hived, owing to some disturbance, or perhaps to the dislike 
taken by the bees to theirnew habitation. The ventilating box-hive is, in 
shape, square, having windows and shutters, the shutters being hung at 
bottom. The entrance is at the back, enabling the bees, as in the case 
of Mr. Milton’s working-hives, to go to Kensington-gardens, or other 
rescrt, when they please. In front, at bottom, is along door hung with 
hinges, so that all dead bees and refuse may be easily cleared away, 
By means of a perforated metal slide in the floor, ventilation, 
which some apiarians loudly contend for, is e: Above the 
‘wooden box is placed a bell glass, into which the bees ascend to work 
by means of a circular opening in the top of the square box. In the 
top of the bell glass is an aperture through which is inserted a tubular 
trunk of perforated zinc to take off the moisture from within. The ob- 
servatory hive isof glass, with a superior crystal compartment, an open- 
ing being formed between the two; the beea, but few in number, are at 
present forming a conib in this upper glass, which affords a very in- 
teresting sight, as, generally speaking, the bees are in such a cluster 
when at work that one can scarcely view their mathematically formed 
cells. A straw cover is suspended over the upper compartment by a 
rope over a pulley, which cover is raised up by the attendant at plea- 
sure. ‘The larger or bottom compartment rests on a wooden floor, which 
has a circular sinking therein to receive the bell glass. A landing-place 
yrojecting, as usual, with sunken way, to enable the bees to pass in and 
out of their habitation, completes this contrivance, 

In addition to Mr, Neighbour’s crystal apiary, he also exhibits a 
cottager’s straw hive, a model of Mr. Appleyard’s apiary at Harrow 
Weald, Taylor's amateur bee hive, a glass hive, Nutt’s patent col- 
lateral hive, the ladies’ observatory hive, a second ventilating box 
hive, Neighbour’s improved cottage hive, and Payne's cottage hive. 

The cottager’s hive is simply that of the form we find in usein most 
parts of the country, where the industrious cottagera or their wives, by 
a little attention to their interesting little labourers, are enabled to add 
something totheir usually scanty earnings. This kind of hive is usually 
made of straw resting on a circular wooden board, with part of the board 
or floor projecting in front as a landing-place for the bees, which enter 
under the edge of the straw by means of a sinking in the floor. 

‘The medel of Mr. Appleyard’s apiary next attracts our attention. It 
consists of 2 wooden lean-to building, with the eaves at the back, the 
front and sides being of close boarding, and the floor standing on 
four square wooden legs. In front, just above the floor, for the whole 
length of the saat is left an opening, by which the bees can 
approach or leave different hives, which are ranged along the floor. 
At the back of the apiary are sliding doors, to enable the bee-kveper to 
examine any particular hive without disturbing the rest, which he would 
do if the sliding doors were in front. From what we have already said 
of Mr. Espinasse’s apiary in the first part of this paper, it will be seen 
that the construction is precisely similar to that which, after eighteen 
years experience, Mr. Espinasse found to answer 60 well. 

Taylor’s amateur’s, bee-hive consists of three small square boxes, one 
above another, with a roof over the top story; the ventilation being 
effected by perforations underthe eaves: each side, of every story has a 
window and shutter. The landing-place is in front of the bottom story, 
and the entrence to the hive, is a long slit about § inch high. 

‘The glass hive is similar to that in which the bees are at work in Mr. 
Neighbour’s apiary already mentioned; but, on account of the large 
number of bees at work therein, and the extent of comb already effected, 
the interior perches cannot be seen. These wooden perches are arranged 
in parallel line, leaving a space next the glaas all round, the whole being 
framed together with a bar at right angles, and resting on an upright 
support in the middle. 


placed side by side, with an elevated story in the 
le. Between the lower com; ents are introduced, for the 
sake of ventilation, perforated slides of zinc. At each end of the lower 


hinges : tubular perforated zinc ventilators are introduced through the 
top of each of the side compartments; these tubes are furnished with 
conical ends ofthe same material. ‘The elevated dome may be cxamined 
as well as the lower boxes, as it is furnished with four amall windows 
‘and outside shutters, to close up the whole, in order not to disturb the 
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migators, by the use of which the bees are stupified for awhile, when 
required to be moved from one hive to another; and specimens of 
honey and honeycomb of the season 1850. The number attached to the 
deposits of Neighbour and Son is 290, Class 9. 

‘We must now quit the North Transept gallery, in order to examine 
the rest of the hives contributed by British apiarian exhibitors, and 
which are scattered about in the Agricultural Implement department, 
Class 9, The namesof these exhibitors are Golding, Phillips, Wood, Pettit, 
Istance, Briggs, J. Sholl, Ponder, Keene, Hayes, Nunn, Marriott, Row- 
bottom, and Jones. We shall take them in the numerical order in which 
they are named in the official Catalogue. Beginning, therefore, with 
No. 45, R. Golding, of Hunton, near Maidstone, who contributes a 
“ Leaf-hive,” on Huber’s construction—* so constructed to get the comb 
of wedge shape,” as each comb depends from the top of one of the leaves, 
and thus room is left between the different combs for the bees to work 
in, and pass from one part of their work to another. The novelty in this 
deposit seems to be the shifting brass butt hinges, so that each leaf 
may be placed in any part of the series. Another hive is exhibited by 
the same apiarian, which is of circular shape, constructed of straw; 
but instead of being covered with the same material, in the ordinary 
fashion of straw hives, has bars placed across it, with openings between 
them (these bars representing the upper portion of the leaves of 
Huber’s hive), the whole covered with a moveable cap of straw. He 
also exhibits a piece of worker’s-comb, in which a queen was success- 
fully reared from a worker-brood. This is shown as an illustration of 
the facilities afforded by the hive last described. 

72a. G. Phillips, of Harrow-on-the-hill, which, by the way, appears 
to be a famous locality for bees, contributes his improved collateral 
hive, which is very similar to that of Nutt, already described as ex- 
hibited by Mr. Neighbour; and, if we mistake not, we saw a counter- 
part of this contrivance at the Society of Arts Apiarian Exposition, 
already mentioned. 

90. G. Wood, of Alnwick, Northumberland, exhibits what he calls 
his improved cottage-hive ; but the features of it are so very similar to 
those of others already described, that we are at a loss to know why in- 
ventions so very similar should have been permitted to occupy 
valuable space in the Exhibition, many persons having useful and 
valuable inventions which were refused admission. The lower part of 
‘Wood's hive is_of straw, and circular, with a dividing-board, having an 
opening as usual; the upper compartment being of wood, and in shape 
square, fitted with windows and outside shutters. 

92. W. J. Pettit, of Sudbury, Suffolk, contributes temple and colla- 
teral hives; but at present we have not found their whereabouts, 

100. R. Istance, of Carmarthen, South Wales, contributes a ventilator 
for bee-hives. We have already mentioned many ventilators, for which 
Messrs. Neighbour and Son’s contributions are famous. 

103. T. Briggs, of Danby Pottery, Derbyshire, has sent the model of 
an ornamental Gothic cottage, with roof covered with zinc, intended as 
the casing for a straw hive within, which can be removed by lifting off 
the roof. The entrance is under thé step of the door, and a landing- 
place projects in front thereof. The whole is placed on a stand, to keep 
the hive sufficiently above the ground. 

A feeding trough, of wood, somewhat similar to those exhibited by 
Mr. Neighbour, is also exhibited by Mr. T. Briggs. 

120. J. Sholl, whose father’s bee-castle was located in the baleony of 
the house of the Society of Arts, for several weeks of the seuson of 
1843, contributes a castle hive, an observatory hive, and fine specimens 
of honey taken from the latter. The exhibitor calls the first-mentioned 
“ Prince Albert's Hive,” in honour of that illustrious person, who ordered 
one or more of Sholl’s bee-castles for the Royal farm at Windsor, in 
1848—having, after the distribution of the rewards of the Society of 
Arts in June of that year, examined minutely that placed in the Adelphi 
balcony, as already mentioned. 

The cestle hive, designed and manufactured by the Sholls, consists 
of a castellated octagonal box, in three storeys, with floors perforated to 
admit the bees into bell glassee, removable at pleasure, as in the case 
of other hives already described. In the lower part of one side of the 
hive is a perforated zine ventilator; and the entrance is covered over 
with a curved plate of zinc, formed with indents or openings, each suffi- 
ciently large to admit one bee at atime. The whole is fixed on a four- 
legged stand. 

The Observatory Hive is circular in plan, and constructed of zine, in 
two stories, with a thin interior lining of wood. The upper compart- 
ment, which is of smaller diameter than the lower one, contains the bell 
glasses, which are placed on the perforated floor, haying a square of 
glass let into it, for the purpose of inspection of the internal operations 
of the inhabitants. The entrance in the lower compartment has a pent- 
honse over it, with an inclined landing-place. The whole is completed 
by a bation, drawer at bottom, by which the refuse of the hive is easily 
removed. 

The same exhibitor hasimported bees from hisapiary at Burlington, New 
Jersey, U.S., and placed them in boxes at the east end of the Building, 
in the United States territory, with openings to and from the hives 
to enable the bees to collect what honey they may find in Kensington 
Gardens and elsewhere. Having, however, applied to the United States 
authorities for information on the subject of these American bees, but 
without success, for the secretary declared he knew nothing about them, 
and, moreover, finding the whole of the hives inside the Building covered 
up, we are unable to report progress with regard to the work performed 
by the transgtlantic little visitors attracted to the great gathering of 
their species in the Crystal Palace. It is to be hoped, that, if 
Paxton’s winter garden is carried out, our apiarian friends will 
not be forgotten in the general arrangement. We may as well mention 
here, that J. Sholl is the only contributor of bees, hives, or honey in 
the United States department; but we must return to the other British 
hives in the Agricultural Implement department. 

146, W. R. Ponder, of ger, near Malden, Essex, exhibits his 
bee-house or apiary, of wood, having eight windows, with outside shutters, 
the whole divided into three compartments, with three small semicir- 
cular ertrances and landing-places. aah, means of a false bottom and 
zine slides, the refuse of the apiary is ly removed. 

193, W. Keene, of Cornhill, has sent a box-hive in three compart- 


pel 
the lower t. A thermometer is placed in the lower 
apartment. Mr. Marriott is evidently an enthusiastic : 


bee-keeper, as 
be gathered from various labels appended to his hives, such as the 
:—“ The working bees serve their queen in everything; they 


larger than the ordinary cells. We recommend all admirers of the 
aplarian race to find out Mr. Marriott’s collection. 

262 B. J. Rowbotham, of Halifax, has produced an exceedingly 
neat, and, indeed, ornamental-looking hive, the regular straw being 
bound with whalebone. This hive is surmounted by a second hive, with 
an opening between the two. There is a landing-place and sunk and in- 
clined way toentrance. ‘The frame of this hive is handsomely carved 
and gilt, and is, indeed, fit for a Royal apiary. 

269. The Rey. C. E, Jones contributes “ the cottagers’ double bee- 
hive, with regulating doorway in the floor board ;” also, “a rim for en- 
larging the hive.” In summer the twin hives are placed apart from each 
other; butat other times placed together, and a communication formed 
between the two. . The rim is merely to increase the size of the hive at 
bottom in case of emergency, 

‘We now ascend to the South Gallery ; and in Class 3, among “ Sub- 
stances used for food,” we find five exhibitors of honey, whose numbers 
are respectively 1, 2, 4,5, and 55. 

No. 1. J. Leighton, of Frampton, near Boston, Lincolnshire, has sent 
a glass of virgin honey in comb, weighing 19 1b., which he says has 
been “ produced under anew system,” but leayes us in the dark as to 
what that syetem is. 

No. 2. H. Doubleday, of Coggeshall, Essex, also sends a fine specimen 
of honey-comb, 

No. 4. J. F. Bentley, of Stamford, contributes specimens of honey in 
the comb, free from pollen and brood cells, collected under Nutt’s sys- 
tem, which we have already mentioned. 

No. 5. W. C. Kitchener, of Newmarket, shows two specimens of 
honey, as also “ apparatus for obtaining honey without impurity,” which 
is merely the bell glass, which we find in every modern hive, and which 
in the course of these notices we have so often alluded.to, 

No. 55. Fortnum, Mason, and Co., of Piccadilly, contribute several 
specimens of honey from different parts of the world; thus we find the 
“ Highland heather” honey, from Scotland ; a fine specimen of English 
honey ; “ rosemary,” from Spain; honey from Chamouny, Switzerland ; 
Minorca, Narbonne, France, and Malta. 

Thus we have completed an account of the apiarian contributions in 
the British half of the Exhibition, and need not dwell at length on the 
foreign contributions and those from our colonial possessions, as they 
consist chiefly of specimens of honey, without, any information as to the 
food from which the various samples have been produced. 

From India, we have “hill honey,” from Calcutta, marked R 409, 
included in the collection tranamitted from the East India Company's 
dispensary at Calcutta ; also, ancther sample, in stone jar, from Coorg ; 
and a third, without name, numbered 243 (in the Indian collection). 

From the Cape of Good Hope, J. G. Joabert (No. 52, official Cata- 
logue) contributes six bottles of honey of delicate colour. 

From Canada, H. Lynam (No. 151) exhibits four bottles of honey ; and 
J. Parisault, of St. Martin (No. 129) samples of bee’s-wax. 

From British Guiana, J, F, Bee (No. 129) contributessamples of honey 
from Plantation Woodlands, river Mahaica. 

From Van Diemen’s Land, W. Rout (No, 291 and No. 293) has sent 
to the Exhibition specimens of Tasmanian honey and bee’s-wax. And, 
as we at last find some information on the subject of bees in the 
Official Catalogue,” we will make the most of it, and copy it ver- 
batim :—“ In no country in the world do bees thrive better than in Van 
Diemen’s Land, or prove so productive with a trifling amount of atten- 
tion—circumstances due, no doubt, to the mildness of the winter season, 
and the fact of many Tasmanian plants blooming throughout the winter 
months. The bee has now beeome naturalised in the forests, and many 
of the hollow trees are filled with the produce of their labour.” 

From the Carniolian Agricultural Society of Laibach, Austria (No. 70), 
we find honey collected by the bees from the blossoms of buck-wheat, 
Honey of this kind is known to possess a very peculiar flavour. Owing 
to the imperfect manner in which it has been sent, the honey is escaping 
from the box in which it is contained. 

47. M. Debeauvois, who is a physician at Seiches, in the depart- 
ment of Maine et Loire, France, has for many years paid great at- 
tention to apiarian pursuits, and after many experiments has introduced 
two different forms of hives, which are entirely of a novel character : 
models of these are exhibited in the French department in the passage 
leading to the Exhibitors’ Refreshment Rooms, and we strongly recom- 
mend English bee-keepers to examine these hives for themselves. The 
first consists ofa bee box, with sloping top on either side, from which rises 
a double window, witha vertical bar up the middle, and four sloping 
bars on either side, the inelination of these bars being towards the sides 
of the frame—thus all refuse falls down the inclines tothe bottom. The 
combs are formed between the two sashes, and each suspended to one of 
the bars. This appears tous a very complete observatory hive, for the 
whole of the operations of the workers and the queen may at any time 
be inspected ; and by opening one side of the glazed enclosure, the comb 
may be readily removed when required. 

We cannot help quoting the following from the exhibitor’s prospectus, 
which is printed in French, English, and German :—“ The principal ad- 
vantages consist in being by these means enabled to remouve the honey 
and the vax from the hive without driving away or destroying the bees, 
and to conserye also their aggs, providing at the same time for their sup- 
port at an unfavourable period, and, lastly, to protect the bees against 
hibrid vermins, Galeria alvearia, which are their most dangerous enemies.” 

The second form of hive which M. Debeauvois has found to answer 
is made up of a series of leaves, according to Huber’s notion, but which 
are inclined, as the bars of the model already described: any leaf may 
be removed at the top without disturbing the rest. The cost of either of 
the hives which we have attempted to describe must be inconsiderable, 
as, in the former case, the materials are but plain deal and glass, and in 
the latter case, deal only. Of course, they could both be made more 
ornamental, if desired. 

In addition to the above, we found a straw hive, standing on a deal 
board or floor, the top being furnished with deal bars across it like a 
grating, with one transverse piece to secure the whole together. We 
have already described an English hive on this construction. (Golding, 
No. 45, Class 9.) 

158. Damainville, of Poudron, near Cressy (Oise), contributes artificial 
honeycombs, for feeding bees; the cells, made of wax, to imitate nature 
as near as possible, are arranged in a circle of about 6 or 7 inches dia- 
meter, and not very deep. It might be worth while for our apiarians 
toglance at this invention, as it may, perhaps, answer better than the 
feeding-troughs we have already described, 

1558. Messrs. Chailloux, Lepage, and Pochon, breeders of bees at 
Puiseaux (Loiret), contribute a small cask of very palatable honey. By 
the way, it would not be a bad plan for the contributors of such nice 
preductions to bring them forward on the 15th October next, in order 
to obtain a mass of evidence as to the qualities of the different articles. 
No doubt, Jacob Perkins would produce some of his monster loaves hy 
his steam oven in the American department on that occasion. It would 
also afford a rare opportunity of testing the cutlery, both British and 
ad and also of showing forth the best specimens of china plates and 

e8. 


1640. Laugier, of Ongle (Basses Alpes), contributes honey, and alsowax. 
From Greece we have, first, “ajar of honey, from’ Mount Hymettus,” 
contributed A. Tsitzimbakos, of Athens (No. 13); and, from the 
same, a sample of honey in the comb; and the Bishop of Eubea, of 
oo aa producer, has sent a jar of Carysto honey, called 

From Po! (Nos. 593° and 594), we haye samples of honey re- 
T. P. de Maltos; 595, from Castello Bianco; 596, from 


merical order is virgin honey, 
from El Moral de Calatrava: 181, honey from orange flowers, sent by 


nglant 
From Tunis (155) four jugs of honey, without any information; and 


(163) four jugs of honeycombs. ; 

From Turkey, samples of common and wild honey; and, generally, 
from we find specimens of the white honey of Mantourah, and 
hon from Mehalech. 

It is much to be regretted, that, with the various samples of honey con- 
tributed from so many parts of the world, there should be, with one or 

, 20 description of the flowers from which the honey has 


m $ 3 but we need re- 
fer our: who have not already seen it, to an article on wax-' by 
“ S. B,” in No. 511 of the InnusrRaTep Lonpon News, which will en- 


lighten them.on this very interesting subject. 
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BRITISH SILK MANUFACTURES. 
Ir would be no easy matter to depict the forebodings with which the 
silk manufacturers of this country regarded. the proposition to hold an 
Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations. No class of manu- 
facturers were ever so utterly prostrated as these gentlemen appeared 
to Be when the proposition was first made to them; and it was only 
from finding that the thing was inevitable, that they at last appeared 
to set to work, in order to do something at least that should show 
that fear had not altogether deprived them of all enterprise; and 
go, at a late period, they made up their minds that it would be de- 
sirable to do something, however little that might be, in order to show 
that Free-trade had not quite unnihilated their business. This may,in a 
measure, account for the comparative insignificance of the display of En- 
glish silke, as made by the ancient seat of the manulacture in England, 
Spitalfields; s nce at one period there did not appear to be the slightest 
indication that more than two or three of the manufacturers of that lo- 
cality would exhibit anything ; and it was only by the urgent efforts 
of these few, that the rest were induced to try what they could do. 
Whether it was the fear of offending the shopkeeper, by ex- 
posing the source whence tle more elegant of the cheap French 
tilks were derived, or whether it was that indefinite yearning after 
exclusiveness, with its various acts and monopolies, which have hitherto 
tended to keep them down in the race of improvement, it would be hard 
to say; but it is certain that the anxiety which was displayed during the 
arrangements, to get every inch of space that could be obtained, was 
only a new-born feeling arising out of the pressure of 
clicumstances over which they had no control, It will 
be svflicient, however, for us now to say, that the silk 
trade of Spitalfields has not been altogether annihi- 
lated by the Exhibition; and that, in spite of fashion- 
uble prejudices and “ good old opinions,” the manu- 
facturers of that district have come out of this com- 
parison or competition with quite as much honour as 
was to be expected, considering their apathy and long 
habit of neglecting. all improvement until it is forced 
upon them, A few spirited individuals have, doubt- 
lessly, wade efforts of a highly creditable character, 
and to these credit is certainly due for their e i 
‘Weghall not attempt to enter into any history of 
the silk manufacture in this country, nor say anything 
qbout the nature and character of the raw material, 
a subject of great interest and more than ordinary 
value. If time permit, this may be done when notic- 
ing the foreign productions in silk. It will be suffi- 
cient, then, for our present purpose, if we take the 
groups of exhibitors of manufactured ¢ilks, and en- 
deavour to call attention to the leading merits and 
features of their individual display. 


SPITALFIELDS. 

‘The exposition of Spitalfields manufactures 1s as 
much owing to those who sell the silk, probably more, 
than to those who make it; and, in some instances, 
the manufacturer not only exhibits certain patterns 
himself, but they are also exhibited by those whose 
only province it is to sell them. 

The leading feature of the silk department on the 
British side is the trophy of Mesers. Keith and Co., 
124, Wood-street, erected in the central avenue, of 
which we gave an Iilustration at an early period of 
the Exhibition, The patterns for furniture damatks 
here disp ed are very vurious, alike in merit as in 
effect. me are very superior, others by no means 
up tothe mark in point of taste. ‘The brocatelles are 
generally good; one in particular is noticeable for the 
admirable character of the omament, and the contrast 
between the satin and the twill of the figure. This is 
a bold and effective design. There isa Gothic pat- 
tern, however, of a very objectionable character, since 
jt has no reference whatever to Medimval textile de- 
sign, and is simply a reproduction of forms used for 
wood, stone, or iron, instead of partaking of the 
diaper character of a true Gothic textile, Some of the 
specimens with chené effects are good, but others re- 
quire more distinctness of detail to render them suit- 
able for furnitures. The smaller damask patterns are 
generally good and effective: one with a bouquet of 
flowers in an ornamental trellis ground is admirable, 
poth in drawing and weaving. On the whole, the 
spirit and energy displayed by Messrs. Keith and Co., 
both in the production and in the display of their 
goods, is worthy of commendation, The show of silk 
yelyets In one portion of the trophy should not be 
overlooked, 

Ascending to the gallery overlooking this trophy, 
the group of Spitalfields, or perhaps we should say 
metropolitan, exhibitors of silk manufacture are lo- 
cated-—the glass cases being ingeniously contrived, 
so as to give the largest possible amount of surface 
within the smallest possible space, in this respect 
making a great contrast with the modes of display 
adopted in the French department, In short, many 
of the srrangements in the gallery on the British 
side were much injured in their effeet by absurd regu- 
lations as to the height of erections, which regulations 
were not enforced on the foreign side, thus placing 
meny of the exhibitors at a great disadvantage in 
the arrangement of their goods ; and the limits within 
which some of the silkg oods are confined is positively 
ridiculous, there not being room fairly to open the 

ood, 

_ Messrs. Redmayne and Co., New Bond-street (1A), 
show very elegant spotted examples of glacé silk, 
manufactured by Stone and Kemp; as also a garni- 
ture Hibbon, light and free in design. Mesers. San- 
derson and Reid (3), and. Messrs, J. Vanner and Son 
(4), exhibit articles which display more Jabour than 
taste Messrs. J, and R. Robinson and Co., Milk-street, 
makean exceedingly tasteful display, and in many ex- 


Messrs. Brown, of Bangor, county Down, employ a vi 
~ hands, at their own houses, in the ornamental working of a 
dresses, handkerchiefs, and other purposes and the samples: 


Tip 


amples there is great elegance in design. The Victoria regia, quite a 
rage just now for the decoration of everything, from hearth-rugs to 
pocket-handkerchiefs, is here well treated, and the effect is very success- 
ful. The memento of the Exhibition, with Prince Albert's cipher and 
motto, is clever in its adaptation. The velvets are rich in colour and 
finish. Mesars. Washington and Co,, also of Milk-street (8), exhibit 
imitations of furs of a novel and effective character. The figured ex- 
amples are less tasteful than the others. 

Mr, J. Duthoit, Spitalfields (12), exhibits good specimens of weaving, 
but the designs are quite d la Spitalfields—spotty and crude, 

Mr. Isaac Boyd, Spital-square (13), shows moiré, antique, and glacé 
silks, very elegant and effeetive, the figured examples being very rich in 
effect. The furniture damask is bold, but the effect is rather crude. 

Themagnificent specimen ofbrocaded silk exhibited by Messrs. Lewisand 
Allenby, and manufactured for them by Messrs. Campbell, Harrison, 
and Lloyd, is a remarkable example of what can be done by our 
weavers, if we do but encourage them, The cost of this production must 
have been yery great, but the result is quite worthy of the outlay. It is 
artistic in its treatment, and a bold attempt to show what can be done, 
eyen in England, in a higher style of weaving. About 30,000 cards and 
100 shuttles were used in the making of this example, the breadth of 
which js not one of its least noticeable features. Messrs, Stone and 


Kemp, Spital-square (18), also make an elegant and effective display. 
The brocades are all of a good class in design, and the execution 
unexceptionable, 
and distinctness. 

The figured damasks exhibited by Messrs. Sewell and Co. (19), also 
manufactured by Messrs Campbell, Harrison, and’ Lloyd, are very rich 


The chinés are not so good, being wanting in colour 


and effective. The plain mioré antique silks are 

character. Mrs. Jane Clark, Ripepeeiaeh. shows te ee eed 
bow coloured silks of an exceedingly elegant appearance. The ‘prismatic 
effect is novel, and the lustrous appearance of the surface very beautiful, 
‘Messrs. Le Mair and Sons (21), and Messrs. Casey and Phillips, Spital- 
square (28), exhibit specimens of excellent manufacture, chie: ly black 
and velvet. Messrs. J. W. Robinson, Milk-street an, and Messrs, 
James Hill and Co., Spital-square (25), each make a good exposition of 
their: respective productions. The figured examples of the latter are 
pretty, elegant, and effective. The drawing and design of several are 
excellent. The satins,gros de Naples, Mee silk velyets shown by Mr. 
Thomas Brooks, Spital-square (26), are very beautiful; the dyes being 
especially noticeable. Messrs, Howell, James, and Co., Regent-street 
(27), show examples characterised by great boldness and effect, rather 
than elegance, although this latter quality is by no means absent, 

‘The names of Messrs. Campbell, Harrison, and Lloyd have been quoted 
as the manufacturers of several examples of a very high class, and 
they have “ paled their own fires” in order to give force to the more im- 
portant commercial question of pleasing their customers. The speci= 
mens exhibited, however, are certainly of a very high character, and 
fully worthy of their reputation; and these are all manufactured for 
houses which do not exhibit. There needs no better proof than these 
specimens furnish to show what can be done by our native workers, if 
we do but depend upon ourselves, and not be frightened from our tO 
priety by nonsensical fears about incapacity in taste, and so forth, ed 
we have never done that which we ought to have done | . 
encouraged those around us to do their best, | am 

Mr. Charles Cross (32) exhibits cravats, some of which are very 

elegant; but never, surely, was there a greater waste 
of means and material than is seen in his woven por- 
traits of the Queen and the Prince. People who at- 
tempt things of this kind should first learn to draw, 
and, having done that, next use their intellect to di 
ak eet naa hee to some useful purpose. Here 

‘ave a perfect burl i 

pad edt p arlesque both in portrait and in 

Messrs, Marshall and Snellgrove, Ve 
exhibit broad silks and shades ahd cles seitan” 
tured by Messrs. Winkworth and Proctor. of Man- 
chester, The examples are excellent, and some of 
the dyes peculiar. Messrs. Carter, Vavaseur, and Rix, 
Cheapside (30), show a few good figured brocades. 
The cravat patterns are simply ridiculous—suitable, 
doubtlessly, for very “fast” young men. The skull 
and cross-bones is an insult to common sense. It is 
really wonderful where the people come from who 
buy such things, if they really do sell at all. The far- 
niture damasks exhibited by Messrs. Stilwell and 
Sons are good examples of an ordinary class of pro- 
ductions, The specimen of the coronation robe of her 
Majesty is a good imitation of antique embroidery. 

Messrs. Grout and Co., Foster-lane (36), exhibit 
erapes of avery beautiful character, gossamers, and 
lissé gauze, ‘The scarfs are ornamented with less 
taste than we thought it possible to have got into 
such a material, The forms are badly selected, and 
worse drawn. Here are materials of great beauty, to 
which art, judiciously applied, would add a hundred- 
fold in value. Thecrapes of Messrs. 8. Courtauld and 
Co. are very excellent examples of this class of goods. 

Mr. George Mason, Yately, Hampshire, exhibits 
specimens of manufacture made from British grown 
silk by Messrs. James Houldsworth and Co., of Man- 
chester, These consist of borders for curtains, and 
an embroidered table-cover, the silk for which hag 
been the result of Mr. Mason’s attention to the culture 
of that material. ‘The two specimens exhibited by the 
Spitalfields School of Design are of a good class of tex- 
tile art, and do credit to those who have produced 
them 96 special efforts. We w’sh, however, that the 
influence of this institution was more visible in the 
general productions of the locality in which it is 
situated, and which it is intended to benefit; doubt- 
lessly some of them may have felt its influence, but 
we fear the majority of the designs shown by manu- 
facturers are the production of artists who never had 
anything to do with the school in any shape. 

And now that this once-dreaded ordeal has been 
gone through by the silk manufacturers of Spitalfields, 
what have they learned by the lesson? ‘Truly, that 
which has been over and over again impressed upon 
them—to rely more upon themselves and less upon 
adventitious aids. Under protective tariffs we had 
Spitalfields grievances and distresses continually be- 
fore us—balls for the relief of the operatives, and the 
shelves of the manufacturers of unsaleable stock at 
the same time; because any lady who went to the 
Opera House to dance at a ball for so charitable a 
purpose, must needs be dressed, for once at least, in 
the fabrics made by the hands of those for whose 
relief the profits of the festival were ostensibly to be 
devoted. Yet all this has passed away; although, 
according to the calculations of the wisest amongst 
them, every manufacturer in Spitalfields was to be 
immediately ruined if he were thrown on his own re- 
sources, Silk was an exotic, and therefore required 
the fostering aid of protection—asif we grew our own © 
cotton, Our manufacturers of cotton, however, were 
compelled to make constant improvements in their 
methods of production, to develop mechanical aids, if 
not artistic s,and, in running a healthy race, 
gained strength and force in the operation; whilst 
Spitalfields was driving its trade away by the reten- 
tion of antiquated statutes, only fit for an antedilu- 
vian state of society. 

; MACCLESFIELD. 

Out of the absurd restrictions of the Spitalfield 
Weavers Act this place arose, and now we see the re- 
sult; not that the two localities ought to be con- 


sidered as rivals, but the diffusion of the trade was 
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rendered inevitable by a law which compelled an employer to give cer= 
tain wages within a given locality; hence, manufacturers sought to 
create r flelds of labour, and they succeeded. 

‘The display from Macclesficld is on the whole a creditable one, No 
special of any great moment appears to have been made, and the 
productions exhibited appear to partake of the usual fabrics manufac- 
tured at Macclesfield. Messrs. Brocklehurst and Sons (38) show light 
and elegant silks, of choice tints and effeetive appearance. The brocaded 
dresses are better in design than in drawing; that is, the intention has 
been superior to the power to do, The shawl with the rose pattern 
is an excellent example of broad and effective textile design. Messrs. 
Critchley, Brinsley, and Co. (40) exhibit a few good and tasteful articles ; 
the rest are commonplace. The attempt at the national emblems is 
not a successful one, the colours not having been sufficiently considered. 
A less ambitious attempt would have been more successful. Messrs. H. 
T. Wardle snd Co, (41) show a good series of designs, the majority of 
which are conventional. Those of the Hindoo type prevail, and ara 
effective and pleasing, the colours are generally well selected. The 
example with the map of the world and the couchant lion introduced, 
is an unpardonable piece of extravagance, and spoils an otherwise 
effective arrangement. The specimens of silk dying, by Messrs. Adis- 
head and Co., are deserving of notice. 


MANCHESTER. 

The Manchester display is an elegant and effective one, although there 
are many houses who have not exhibited, probably influenced by the 
apathy which characterised the general proceedings of this important 
town in almost everything connected with the Exhibition. 

In furniture damasks and brocatelles, together with embroideries by 
machinery, Messrs. James Houldsworth and Co, (64) sustain the reputa- 
tion they have earned in this department of the silk manufacture. The 
Drocatelles are bold and effective. The one labelled the “ Grand Scroll,” 
designed by Messrs. Laugher, Dwyer, and Co., of Poland-street, an Ilus- 
tration of which has been given, is excellent in many points. In some 
colours, however, it looks wiry, and the lines are too apparent. The me- 
dallions for chair backs, also designed by the above firm, the series re- 
presenting the Acts of Mercy, are very good, their use being the only 
justification of figure-weaving. ..The Helianthus pattern, also by 
Laugher, Dwyer, and Co., is an exceedingly effective design, a 
little angular, perhaps, in the details, and somewhat wanting in 
breadth of effect. The banner designed and executed for Mrs. 
¥F. West, of Newlands, Hampshire, as a memorial of the efforts of 
the late Mrs, Whitby, of that place, to introduce the silk culture into 
England, fis very rich and effective, and the design, on the whole, 
superior ; as is the mulberry pattern, though the latter is rather spotty 
in its detail. These are manufactured from silk grown and reeled at 
‘Newlands, and forma touching and appropriate memento of an earnest 
and useful woman, who was desirous to promote the cultivation of a 
material of great importance, as a distinct pursuit in our agricultural 
districts, 

The machine embroidery of Messrs. Houldsworth and Co., who are 
the sole. proprietors of the patent machinery by which it is produced, has 
long been noted; and there are several specimens of the highest cha- 
racter to be found in this exhibition of their current production. The 
border of the window-curtains is rich, massive, and effective ; whilst 
those of the table-covers are tasteful and appropriate. The chintz 
embroidery we do not like ; the colouring is very bizarre. The quilting 
is another curious and valuable application of the embroidering machine 
which, it is to be regretted, Messrs, Houldsworth did not exhibit. 

Messrs. Winkworth and Proctor display excellent examples of bro- 
caded silks for dresses. The drawing is good, and the design generally 
s0.appropriate. The hollyhock pattern is a very excellent chiné, as these 
things are usually drawn. The adaptation of the passion flower is one of the 
best conventionalised patterns from nature, for the purpose of textile 
mantfacture, we have seen for a long period. It is at once pure in 
principle and appropriate in treatment. The colours of Messrs. Wink~- 

rth and Proctor’s examples are tasteful and well selected. 

Messrs. Harrop, Taylor, and Pearson (62) exhibit specimens of an im- 
portant class of goods, in a commercial point of view; since they are 
those purchased by the great mass of buyers, coming within thelr means 

the reasonableness of price, and adapted to their taste by the un- 
obtrusive character of colour. Rich and effective-looking, without or- 
namentation, these articles present points of excellence upon which the 
‘Manchester silk manufacturer may pride himself, and, in all probability, 
bid defiance to all competition. For variety and excellence, these g 
are superior to anything of the kind in the Exhibition. 

Messrs, Booth and Pike (3) make a very elegant and intercsting. 
display of hat plush, galloons, and hat linings, of good manufacture, and 
tastefully and excellently arranged. 

At the back of the Manchester exposition are arranged the miscellaneous 
contributions of exhibitors from various localities, Mr. William 
Grosyenor, of Kidderminster (52), taking the central compartment, and 
occupying a considerable space with his furniture silks. These consist of 
brocatelles, of fair design and good manufacture, together with a selec~ 
tion of tabarets, tasteful in colour and excellent in quality. ‘The great 
feature, however, of Mr. Grosyenor’s display is the patent double broca- 
telle, a fabric which, in our opinion, must come into extensive use, since 
the two sides are equally effective for use, and no lining is, consequently, 
required for the curtains made of it. The satin figure of the one side 
becomes the tilled ground of the other, and vice versd. It seems pro- 
Dable that it can be manufactured at nearly the same price as the ordi- 
nary one-faced brocatelle, the only difference being the extra quantity 
of silk required for the two satin faces. 

Mr. 8. Evans, of Wirksworth (60), exhibits some excellent silk velvets ; 
and several manufacturers of Leck exhibit sewing silks in skeins and 
bobbins, buttons, and shoe mercery, the arrangement of which is pretty 

_and effective. 

‘The preparation of silk is admirably illustrated by Mesars. Hadwin and 

Sons, of Heyroyd Mills, Halifax (42)—specimens of raw material, single 


and double spun yarns, waste silk in various qualities, and span thread, ~ 


There are, alzo, three cocoons spun from worms raised during the sum 

. Mer in the Building, from eggs deposited ia Messrs. Hadwin’s case, as 
illustrative of the different states of raw silk: these having been duly 
attended to by Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, the superintendent of this 
district of the Building. 

_ Messrs. James Holdforth and Sons, of Leeds (61), exhibit examples of 

silk waste spun into yarns, and specimens of numerous useful articles, as 
xemplifying its applicability to a great variety of goods. 

_ Messrs, Allen and Holmes, of Derby, and Messrs. T. Bridget and Co., 
of the same place, show specimens of silk manufactured for a variety of 
uses, including black ribbons and braids, sewing silk for saddlers and ~ 
tailors, and plain sarenet ribbons. 

Pa\ A 
ie COVENTRY RIBBONS. . 
‘The manufacturers of Coventry have exerted themselves in a manner 
highly creditable to their public wnt ; and the exposition of their in- 
dustry and skill cannot fail to do them good service : not, however, that 
we think their manufacture the perfection of its class, but 

beers that they have much to learn, and that the pre will be 

] as astep in the right direction, In saying that the principle, or 

ther non-principle, of design, as applied to the manufacture of rib- 

bee is almost universal, we do not by any means select the manufac- 

tures of Coventry for particular animadyersion, butit is because we see in 
unufactarersof Hbbons ive generally fallen, the ultra snd mlorosoogle, 

™ u 8 have generally fallen, the ultra and m: 

_< pies ies ee ‘wear flowers in — Tames or fashait) 

, or place them in their girdle ; therefore ns, whether air, 
= garniture, must be peeorens with flowers! This appearsto be 
}of reasoning, if, indeed, there is any reasoning at all. Now 

* : : ¥ 


because we 
effort 


st he extreme 
form of the timbers at the bottom of 


‘the boat 


to our mind, the use of flowers, natural or artificial, as named, is the 
very reason why flowers should not be woven with the ribbons, and that 
conventional ornament of a severe character should be used for the pur- 
pose of contrast. Did space permit, this could be easily illustrated. Still 
we desire not to be mistuken, for most certainly the Coventry display ig a 
highly creditable one as things go. 

The garniture ribbon, manufactured by subscription, as a specimen of 
what Coventry could produce in this way, is at once creditable to the 
energy and spirit of all parties engaged, since it proves that with 
better artistic direction Coventry csn do much better things. Of this 
special example, then, it will be sufficient to say that, disagreeing as we 
do in toto with the mode in which it is decorated, there are few éx- 
amples of the kind which have pleased us better. In some parts of this 
pattern the effects are beautiful, and, tested by imitative rules, almost 
perfect. A committee was formed to superintend its manufacture, and 
certainly they haye nothing to feel ashamed of, so far as mechanical 
excellence is concerned. 

‘The whole of the manufacturers have also united in a general display 
in an uniform manner, each individual having his own locality for the 
arrangement of his goods. 

Messrs, R. S. Cox and Co, (66) make a good show. In patterns the 
imitation of flowers prevails, and is carried toa painful extent; and in 
order to show how perfect the textile adaptation is, the coloured litho- 
graphs from Mr. Paxton’s new work are placed side by side with ribbon. 
This is a sufficient proof of perfect innocence of true artistic knowledge, 
as applied to such materials and for such uses. A garniture ribbon, 
manufactured for Howell and James, is well arranged and effective. 
The lilac pzttern, too, for Marshall and Snellgrove, is good in some 
colours, but would be best in a self colour, a doctrine which ribbon manu- 
facturers cannot understand, since contrast is the great ruling law. 

Mr. C. Bray (67) and Mr. ©, Caldicot (68) exhibit the ordinary fancy 
ribbons, of good character. Messrs. Sharp, Oddell, and Co. (69) show good 
and tasteful examples, except the figured ones, which are too harsh in 
contrast, whilst two or three of Messrs. Cope, Hammerton, and Co.'s 
are very effective, without being too striking in the forms. 

Mesers. J, and C. Ratcliff (73) display an admirable series of ribbons, 
illustrative of the regular manufacture of Coventry ; and the examples 
exhibited by Mr. Thomas Robinson (77), Mr. James Hunt (78), and 
Others, are all praiseworthy. Messrs. Sturdy and Turner show bold and 
effective garniture ribbons. The roses introduced in one pattern mar 
the effect intended, by being so badly drawn. The gimp trimmings and 
other fanciful articles, such as bullion and silk fringes, exhibited by 
aot J. and W. Browett, are tasteful in manufacture and arrange- 
ment, 

In thus concluding our notice of the Coventry display, we may instance 
the dyes as being generally clear and good. The finish, too, of the 
articles is unexceptionable. Tints are occasionally very beautiful ; and 
except for that utter disregard of every principle of decorative art, 
which the manufacturers of ribbons seem to share in common with those 
of carpets, to notice which critically is a task we do not intend to under- 
take, the Coventry productions are both interesting us specimens of the 
productions of the loom, and excellent as articles of manufacture. 


G. R. SMITH’S COMIC ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Among the telegraphs exhibited in that portion of the middle gallery 
north of the British side of the naye, which is appropriated to philo- 


sophical instruments, is one which is sure to attract the attention of 


those who for awhile pause to examine the numerous examples of the 
spaloaiien of electricity to the tranemission of signals between distant 
places. Surely, the inventor of this contrivance—called a Comic Elec- 
tric Telegraph——must have determined in his own mind to produce an 
instrument, at any rate, in external appearance, wholly different from 
anything of the kind which had previously appeared. In this he has 
certainly succeeded; but we are not at present prepared to say to what 
extent a communication by thisinstrument may be transmitted. As the 
inventor truly says, the instrument would, no doubt, prove an amusing 
and instructive addition to the ornaments of the drawingroom, as it 
might be used to illustrate the principle of maguetic induction. 


COMIC ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.—BY G, R, SMITH. 


The action on the eyes and mouth of a comic fuce is produced by 
three bent iron bars within the figure, which are rendered magnetic by 
induction, and attract either of the features as above by means of 
armatures attached thereto. In addition to these novel there 


the manipul: 


‘The tel 
lines 


regards this importan’ 
it ra by most of the inventors of | 
Ve iH, used to call attention, is 


disposal om 


LADY'S WORK-BASKET, PAPIER MACHE,—BY A, RENEL, OF VIENNA, 


The papier korb, or paper basket, from the Zollyerein, is 9 good speci- 
men of the papier maché manufactures which have been sent in such 
variety from that quarter, 


DONKIN’S DISC PUMP. 


In the Machinery in Motion department of the Great Exhibition the 
pumps attract a great share of public attention, and trials as to the 
relative performances of some of the most noted of this particular class 
of hydraulic machines have lately been made in the presence of scientific 
judges. The pump exhibited by Bryan Donkin and Co. is on the 
dise principle, the spherical cylinder of which has a diameter of 15 
inches, the cones and dise, which acts the part of a piston in ordinary 
engines, being required to haye their surfaces most perfectly finished to 
prevent kage; andthe more work done by the cones and disc, the 
better for the prevention of any leakage, as they must necessarily 
fit still closer. The angle of the cone is 18 deg., and the contents of 
the cylinder 478 cubic inches. The greatest number of revolutions 
which can be effected by this sized pump is about 90 per minute: thus 
the quantity of water raised in that time would be equal in bulk to 
24 cubic feet; and the altitude that would be attained would be 60 to 
70 feet in height. The pump would certainly ha en exhibited at 
the Exhibition to grester advantage had the er been in- 


creased in size even to a very amall degree, as, by an increase of 4 inches. 


ima 


ped, merely rests on three vertical pipes, which 
‘off the water to the tank below. To all ap; 
very-pipes; but this is not the case, as we 

three outer ones bi for the waste water, le 

. A water-meter is 

meter of five inches, the 

the ‘size of the pipe fixed 

The advant: of this meter is, 

ithout any alteration 


that, whether a cock or sluice be ed 
ly, or only cua eek, the amount passed through it will be 
indicated in an equally accurate manner. 
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SIDEBOARD.—BY MESSRS. SHEET. 


OR MOULU PANEL TO MALL-STOVE. 
The or moulu panel to the hall-stove exhibited by Bailey and $ 
is extremely rich and elaborate in pattern, and executed with wond 


SIDEBOARD, &e.>, BY SNELL“AND ico. 


The sideboard'it of handsome’ proportions, carved in mahogany, of a 
rich colour, the slab, of Galway marble. ‘The glass, which is of wide 
dimensions, is rather unusual in shape; an@ the frame, of grapes, &eo., is 
almort too light for the proportions, whilép the wo figures painfully 


balancing \themselyes:upon' each edge might be dispensed with with 
advantage to the general effect. The oval cistern beneath is hand- 
somely designed and executed. (The sculpturing is from designs by 
Baron Marochetti, . But this work, if open to any animadversions on 
account of its variation from the usual routine, deserves praive for 
the very:great:elaboration bestowed upon its execution, which fally 
maintains the high reputation of the factory ; the two figures, which 
are the first production of a carver, are finished in a manner equal 
to some of the most celebrated examples; and the folinge, with the 
fruit, and the-magnificent cellaret, will extort: from the spectator 
their due meed of approbation, 


4 BENDER. BY JEAKES. 
The novelty and “good taste of thig piece of furniture has been 


already mentioned’at page 24, whére will be found an Illustration 
of the grate to which it belongs. 


ORNAMENTAL WAIR-WORK, BY A. FORRER. 

Mr. Farrer bas brought the art of working hairto a perfection 
which it was little thought to be susceptible of some years ago, 
and applying it in combination with gold, produces 4 Yariety of ob- 
ects very beautful in themselves, and extremely 
nteresting to the wearers, a8 souvenirs, &, ‘The 
pelaaarese ponte 9 the gi ease zi Class 23, 
comprises a yi of braoelets, brooches, rings, 
chained There is also an ornamental frame, 
cont: ig miniatures of the Queen, Prince A\- 
bert, and: the Royal Family, mountedin hair 
and gold. — PY 4 
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BLACK MARBLE VASE, &, BY SELIM BRIGHT. 
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BLACK MARBLE VASE AND TRIPOD,—BY MR. SELIM BRIGHT. 


Buxton, are worthy of attention for the admirable colour and surface o1 


the material, and the masterly workmanship bestowed upon them. In 
a former Number we gave an Engraving of the table-top, inlaid with 
coloured marbles, representing flowers, butterflies, &c. The Subjects of 


_ our present Engraving are a black vase, “exhibited for size, colour, 
td ne ep the material from the Duke of Devonshire's quarries ; 


The various works in Derbyshire marble exhibited by Selim Bright, of . and. rge tripod vase and stand—a very handsome specimen. 
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at PARASOLS. BY SANGSTER. 

Mr, Sangster has, in the course of a long experience in business, 
introduced several new features and improvements into the manu. 
facture of parasols. Amongst others is a contrivance (patented) for 
closing the parasol with a slight pressure of the thumb, without 
calling the other hand to aid. @ observe, also, the application of 
feathers as an ornament worthy of commendation. The applica- 
tion of alpaca, both to umbrellas and parasols, has been very suc- 
cessful; itis a material said to be more durable than Silk, ‘The 
carving of the handles, and general finish of all the prticles here ex- 
hibited, display great taste and admirable workmanship, 


SIDEBOARD, CELLARET, AND CHAIRS. BY W.,J. R., AND 
oi E, HUNTER. 

These handsome Pieces of furniture have been designed, the 
maker state: “inthe symbolic and expressive style of rich orna- 
mentation peculiar tothe Roman taste.” ‘The sideboard is of fine 
English walnu ees mired from the solid wood : its extreme length 
is 11 feet 9 inches, and width 4 feet. It is supported on two cormu- 

ie, terminating with dolphins’ heads in front, and legs 
of wh elaborate character behind. The ‘cornucopia are 
_ viehly carved with various fruits and flowers, which are 
_Surmounted by two bacchanalian heads, representing 
“youth at one end, his head encircled with reeds, em- 
~Dlematical of music, and old age af the corresponding 
end, with a vine wreath round his brow. In the centre 
of the back is Bacchus, indicative of full maturity or 
ss ; c Fi 
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VASE, IN MARBLE.—BY VAN LINDEN. 


manhood, surmounted with the 


palm tied by a ribbon, bearing 
the inscription “ Possunt quia posse 


videntur.” Over the head ia the | 


skin of a fawn, representing good 
cheer; on each side of the centre, the 
vine, the hop, and the oak flow in 
rich clusters, with the hound on the 
left, and the wild boar on the right 
emerging from the foliage, em- 
blematical of the chase—the boar 
with a branch of oak in his mouth : 
this, with a brilliant mirror, Gom- 
pletes the back. On the frontis a 
tablet, encircled with a wreath of 


oak, having the year 1851 inscribed 


on it; from bees cee 
entwines over the massive moulding 
right and left, connecting itself 
through holes with the cornucopiz— 
thus forming a complete and unin- 
terrupted line of ornament through- 
out the whole sidebosrd. A slab 
of beautiful black merble, from 
Galway, Ireland, having 2 hand- 
some moulding, forms the table part. 
‘The cellaret underneath is of a simi- 
lar style to the side-board, and is 
embellished with sylvan emblems. 
The four sides are bold massive 
shields, supported at each corner by 
four trusses, terminating with dol- 
phins’ heads, and over the trusses are 
goats’ heads, the horns resting on 
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PAINTED PANEL,—BY C, MOXON, 


the top, forming handles to it’; from each of the trusses 
the oak and the ivy alternately spring. On the front 
is a fox emerging from brambles, making an effort 
to seize some grapes which are hanging from the top— 
illustrative of the old fable. The lid is encircled with the 
vine, which springs from the centre, forming a complete 
wreath, meeting at all the angles, The two chairs were 
made, though different in pattern, for the object of showing 
what would harmonise with the side-board and cellaret ; one 
partakes of the sylvan character, having goats’ heads and 
feet, forming the front of the seat, while the other is richly 
ornamented with designs of a strictly classical character. 


VASE IN MARBLE. BY VAN LINDEN.” 

P. Van Linden, of Antwerp, exhibits a very pretty cup, 
or vase, in marble, with four sculpttired reliefs, from sub- 
Jeots in Spenser's “Fatry Queen ;” viz. Qupid trying his bow ; 
Conqueror of strength; Fidelity the end of his occupation ; 
the whole surmounted with Cupid’ captive to Venus, It is 
very neatly chiselled, and wonderfully successful consider- 
ing the material, the dimensions being such a8 would be 


more properly adapted to executions in one of the precious 
metals. 4 d } 


VASE AND TWO GROUPS, IN SILVER, BY PRO- 
MENT-MEURICE. 

The display of ornamental and sculptured silver by M 
Froment-Meurice is, taken altogether, the handsomest on 
the foreign side of the Exhibition, some of the works. dis- 
playing an amount of artistic feeling and executive power 
worthy of the days of Cellini. e very handsome vase re~ 
presented in our Engraving ié one presented by the city of 
Paris to M. Emmeny, an engineer-of eminence, to whom the 
Parisians are largely indebted fortheir present water supply. 
The sculpture is by Klagmann, and is partly done en repoussé, 
or by punching, and partly cast; the whole richly chased 
and engraved. The little groups on either side are two out 
of twelve representing the months, or seasons—very elegant 
little works, about ten inches high, and all done en 
repoussé. 

SQUARE PIANOFORTE, BY COLLARD AND 
COLLARD. 

This is one of the, ‘Handsomest pianofortes in the whole 
Exhibjtion, though one of the least pretending in outward 
show—made of a fine specimen of walnut-tree wood. The 
legs and edges are handsomely carved, but there is no at- 


” tempt at plastering on Ornaments in foreign materials: but 


honour be given where honour is due; and assuredly the 
house of Collard and Collard is entitled to unqualified praise 
for the substantial elegance exhibited in the production be- 
fore us, one which will be an ornament to a drawingroom 
after the Crystal Palace has been removed, and its gaudy 
contents dispersed over the four quarters of the globe. 
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SQUARE PIANOFOBTE,—BY COLLARD AND COLLARD, 
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GROUP OF CHINA, FROM BAVARIA. 


__YASE AND TWO GROUPS IN“SILVER,—RY FROMENTI-MEURICE......>— 


ORNAMENTAL PANELS, BY 
oor OP MORON: 

These panels are Painted in imita- 
tion of iearbles, ace’ inlaying, 
richly varnished, ‘and te admirably 
execnted, They are to’ be seen in 
the Furniture Room,. » 


GROUP OF CHINA FROM 
\ BAVARIA! 

The Royal porcelain manufactory 
at Nymphenburg, 1eg¥"Munich, is of 
comparatively recent foundation, 
and has-had-a°great deal of care 
and talent bestowed’ upon the de- 
Welopment of) its resources. The 


“forms are not ‘always very elegant 


being wanting in lightness'and de 
licacy of outline; and there-is a 
tendency evidenced in them to crowd 
in all sorts of conceits of ornamenta 
tion, as statuettes, &c., whieh are 
out of place in works of this fabric 
The colours, however, are generally 
good, and, the . articles,of utility 
exhibit a substantial character 
which will recommend them. . 


LAMP.,,.BY LEROLLE, FRERES 

This is‘@jamp onan ordinary Gos 

thic model,:and» very well-cast im 
bronze, and gilt. " 
(Sie page’ 421.) 


PAINTED PANEL,—BY ©. MOXON, 
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THE SHELLS, SHELL-WORK, AND PEARLS OF THE 
EXHIBITION, 
Sues are entitled to a high place among those dainty fancy-works of 
nature which we generally—for no very good reason, perhaps, other than 
that the eye is considerably gratified by thelr form and colouring—class 
as ranking among the more intrinsically poetic and idealised objects of 
creation. Shells there are, doubtless, of very prosaic and not at all at- 
tractive forms or hues. The oyster doca not) rejoice in a peculiarly 
elegant case, and it would require 2 highly fancifal temperament to find 
grace in a mussel, or anything removed from the most homely utility in 
the scalloped shell of a respectable cockle: But the tribe of housekeep- 
ing fishes which never cross the threshold of their houses, have an 
aristocracy #8 well as 2 democracy of abodes. Shells there are aa grace- 
fully curyed and as daintily painted as any flower—the proof that much 
ef the fancy shell-work in the Crystal Palace might at a little distance 
very well pass for the bouquets and vases of buds and blossoms which it 
is designed to imitate; while a class of larger shells, snatched from bright 
southern sees, are notuncommon upon the chimney-pieces of even humble 
dwellings at home, which show in their lustrous polish and vivid paint- 
ing, almost a8 brayely as gems from the mine, at the same time 
that their frequently exquisite forms, the very types of flowing 
grace, far transcend any shapes which can be given by art to the 
glittering minerals which we prize £0 much. The popular taste for 
pretty shells is a very widespread one. It is possible, that, owing to the. 
great cheapness and plenty of specimens, they are sinking as a means of 
household adornment into a lower class of society than that which used 
to patronize them. It ix generally in comparatively poor neighbour- 
hoods, often in close dark alleys, that we see the shell hawker with his 
barrow glittering with dainty massea of ornamental conchology, often 
driving a brisk trade, principally with the women, who have a great 
notion of a prettily decked mantel-piece, and always surrounded by the 
clamourous admiration of the c! ren, instinctively taken with the 
elegant forms and brilliant colours of the ware. Inside the houses, in 
such localities as we have indicated, spotted, atriped, and speckled 
shells will alternate, a8 domestic ornaments, with cheap china doga, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, mugs with gold-wreathed initials, and, 
perhaps, strings of birds’ eggs and peacocks’ feathers, if the family have 
any rvral counexion or sympathies. But the shells are the most 
genuine adornments of all, The speckles and blending shades upon 
the fragile string of blown eggs are pale, and dim, and inglorions 
compared with the deep tints and the pearly lustre and 
vivid <clat of the productions of the sea; while in their shapes, so va~ 
ried and so elegant, in the spiral roll, and the beautiful curve of the 
pellucid screen which so often rises like the crest of a wave back from 
the aperture of the shell, are traced the everlasting principles of the 
symmetry of nature, to which all.art is an approximation of more or 
Jess exactness. These rounded. shells with the large aperture are also 
those which the children love, from the buzzing sound which they produce 
when heid to the car. The notion that the hollow empty shells still rang 
with the echoes of the distant surf, was perhaps an obvious one to enter 
into the mind of a listener, and thatthe more as the sound certainly 
strongly resembles the low moan of the sea when heard at some dis- 
tance from the beach. But the fancy was none the less pretty or poeti- 
eal, and would in our minds give a beanty and a fanciful sacredness to 
the faithful shell which has never forgotien its place of nativity, were 
the substance the least. inviting and. the least. symmetrical of nature's 
workmanship. Shells have another element of poetic beauty attached 
to them in the association connecting them not only with the Ne- 


veids and ‘Tritons, and ancient sea deities, but with the 
more modern notions of mermaids and water spirits. Neptune 
and his train could never get. on without shells—the sea 


chariot was embossed with them, or it was made out of one enor- 
mous specimen; while the jolly Tritons would be no Tritons at all, 
deprived of their sounding conches. Inthe palaces and submarine halls 
of all the preternatural inhabitants of the sea, shells, of course, formed 
the preyailing style of ornament; and the fanciful descriptions given of 
those abodes no doubt suggested the shelleries and grottos once so com- 
mon as ornamental garden devices, but which have now very generally 
become racoco and old fashioned. So, in, the. more modern notion of 
strange creatures of the sen, shells are always accessories—shells in 
their crystal and coral grottos-shella as personal and symbolic orna- 
ments. 
Where the mermaid was decking 
Her green hair with shells, 

rhymes Byron ; and certainly a lady of the species would be as poorly 
provided, without necklaces of dainty shellery, as without those indis- 
pensible implements of her condition, 2 com!) and a looking-glass. 

So much, then, beitig premised ‘as to the general favour in which shells 
are held as pretty and graceful natural oljects, and as to the poetic and 
preternatural associations with which people of all ages have invested 
these gems of the sea, we proceed to rketch the collection got together 
in the Dxhibition, which is only to a small extent soientific—the vaat 
majority of shells shown being arranged into divers fancy devices and 
floral combinations,, Of such varieties.as the latter your thorough- 
going, hard-headed conchologist would, of course, disdain to take any 
note. He deals with shells as. scientific matter of business, and looks 
upon ornamental quulities as beneath his. attention, He is great in 
generalising, classifying, mapping out endless numbers of genera, 
species, and families. The marks and tokens by which he proceeds 
‘would never be seen, and would with difficulty be understood, by an 
ordinary: observer. ‘The form of a certain portion of the edge of the 
shell, whether jagged or smeoth; the construction of the hinge, by 
means of which, in the case of bivalves, the creature opens its dwelling- 
place ; the action of the smusele by which this is effected ; the depth 
‘and exnet shade of colouring of the ridges or stripes which are marke | 
upon the shell—all these minute afford the marks and indications by 
which long Latin-names are attached to each variety: and with the 
task of ‘classifying and appending suitable nomenclature, the care 
of the conchologist,| pwr sag, seems to be at an end. A book 
has still to be written upon the natural history of shell-fish ; 
and, although we would at first. think that there could be little 
matter’ for entertainment extracted from the manners and. cus- 
toms of periwinkles, or the livesand adventures of whelks, the fact is, 
that there is not one species of animated nature, however low in the 
scale of creation, connected with whose habits and modes of life a great 
deal of curious and interesting matter may not be discovered by the 
careful observer, and put into delightful literary shape by the enthusiast 
in natural history. All our pleasantest books relating to birds, beasts, 
and fishes have been the product of profound and unwearied personal 
observation. Natural history written-out books, like Goldsmith's “* Ani- 
mated Nature,” for example, is only fit for the waste papershop. White, 
‘of Selbourne, was the first English author who wrote about, such insig- 
nificant things ‘as’ sparrows, swallows, frogs, bats, and mice; and be- 
cause all he:put upon paper he found out with his own eyes, his humble 
‘ook possesses an everlasting and a delightfulcharm, We would like, 
then, to see'a yolume upon the natural history of shell-fish, .Concho- 
logical technicalities, principally relating, as we have said, to the mere 
classification of the shells, are dry work; but only a very few of the 
more interesting species cf shell-fish, such, for example, as the nautilus, 
have ever attracted any other notice. 

There is, so far as we can find, but: one scientifically arranged collec- 

tion of ehells in the Exhibition ; and the cases which contain it are not 
indeed, 


family consist in the most minute differences in the form of the ridges, 

wrinkles, and asperitics of the shells, euch as no eyes, save those of a 
practised conchologist, could ever discover. The polite agent of. Dr, 
Feuchtwenger, 2 gentleman who seemed to have every one of the 252 
varieties of the Unio at his finger ends, smiled, as well ho might, at the 
notion of populorly explaining the differences, or any of them, 
between the. species. It must be the study of a life; and, even 
when the end da attalned, it must be found—we, should think— 
a comparatively. unprofitzble and thankless one, Wor, after all, 
what avails it to know that one Unio has a wrinkle more on his 
shell than another, when perhaps nothug is understood of the 
food of the fish—Mothing of the way inwhich “he pro. 
cures or digests it, These prolific Unios were collected in all parts of 
the United States. “Many. of them were dug out of the mud of the 
alimy southern rivers. The Mississippi has contributed a large ecollec- 
tion. Others come from the rocks and limpid streams of the north and 
west. Severs) individual shells ere curious. One, for example, is fur- 
nished with long spikes or thorns, which we, at first, to: ‘or fragments 
of dried weed adhering to the shell; but which, we were informed, con- 
stituted the animul’a means of locomotion. How they were used, did not. 
appear. They ecemed to have no muscular substarce, aml to be, in 
fact, mere spiculw of solid shell. A cluster of limpets was 80 massed 
together as to give them somewhat the appearance of witer-flowers, 
And there are shown specimens of cockles, which appear to grow to a 
great size in theirfresh-water homes. For any useful purp ses, fresh- 
water shell-fish appear to be valueless, Wenever heard of their being 
eaten either raw or Gr , except by the natives of New South 
Wales; and certainly a Mississippi muddy Unio can hardly be expected 
to furnish forth a very savoury morsel. That they occasionally 
furnish some bad, smull, and ill-coloured pearls is that can be 
said of our river oysters and mussels, ‘The Unio, in this respect, is not 
quite unprofitable, and various specimens of its pearls shown—dim. 
greyish morse! pout the size of peas, flamed and flushed, and veined 
with shades of dark and muddy colouring. We were informed that the 
collection of the cabinet in question has been a very long and dificulé 
affair. The shells, it seems, can only be got at in certain seasons—at 
{he end of summer, when the water is very low in the rivers and lakes, 
and this time of great drou slit seldom lasts long. Dr. Peuchtwanger’s 
cabinet, then, is we!l worth a visit from those who have some know- 
ledge of the subject, and will, no doubt, be appreciated by the concho- 
logist learned in the technicalities of his pursuit; bis the casuol spec- 
tator will hardly find it metal attractive. Beside the river shells, we 
may mention that there is deposited a small collection of fossil shells, 
found principally near New Charleston, and which have a gevlogtc 
and mineralogic, a8 well as conchologic, interest and importance. 

Leaving the continent of America, still in pursuit of our shetls, we 
find an abundance of specimens despatched from the group of the Ba- 
liama or Leeward Islands, which speck the West Indian Sea, exten- 
ing from Cuba nearly to the cosst of Florida, The long extending 
sand-banks, coral jeefs, and lonely little keys, clustered in the chan- 
nels between the turger islands, have ever been’ noted fur the produc- 
tien of delicate and beautiful shells, particularly for an abundance of 
those semi-transparent white speciviens, spreading out in a rounded 
oval form from the hinge which unites them to the other valve, 
somewhat in the manner of a fan, Shell-work, meaning thereby the 
arrangement of shells in fantastic forms, or in imitation of natural ob- 
Jects, seem to be quite a staple of elegant industry ia the Ba- 
jamas ; und the particular shells to which we have adverted are, from 
their leaf-like shape, employed in the manufacture. It isfrom Nassau, 
in New Providence, the capital city of the group, that the Bahama 
shell-work comes, One of the principal contributors is Miss Caroline 
Nicolls, whose gracefully fashioned trophy of an altar and crown ex- 
cites considerable attention, favourably pluced as it is in the West In- 
dian departivent. ‘Lhe device consists of shells fancifully disposed upon 
2 square groundwork of dark velvet. Upon the summit is placed a shell 
made crown, and the sides and angles are elaborately ornamented 
with cyphers, heraldic devices, and copious imitations of flowers, plants, 
and cereals, all done in white shells. There are only about four sorts 
used. A very small rounded shell, of an oblong form, not so big as a 
pea, is copiously employed in all the Bahama work—strung upoa fine 
threads, to forin the slenderer Jimes of the devices; but the fanlike 
yalve, arranged in different combinations, is the principal means em- 
ployed to produce the appearance of luxuriant bunches of flowers. In 
the device in question, the Royal cypher upon the pedestal, or whatever 
it may be called, is encircled with alternate roses, thistles, and sham- 
rocks, the spines of the Scotch emblem being formed of morsels of atif- 
fened and glistening thread. The appearance of the: whole is elegant 
and novel. The pearly beauty of the shells is remarkable; but, pretty 
as are the combinations into which they have been wrought, ingenious 
asa he imitations of actual flowers and leaves and plants into which 
they have been forced, the wondrous elegance of form of the raw ma- 
terial, the exquisite wavy undulations which the shells display, and the 
shining lustre of their substance, are, after all, the great attractions 
of the work, “Another specimen of Miss Nicolls’ skill is a vase, 
with flowers made of shell-work, the colours, as before, uniformly white. 
The shape of the vase is indicated by lines of wreathed small shells, and 
clusters of shell-formed flowers and leaves appears to/overflowit. The 
small shells in question, ranged in compact order, form a capital 
imitation of an ear of wheat, which is, consequently, a favourite in all | 
the désigns sent. Another excellent imitation isthat of the flower of 
the hop-plant. A’ species of shell exists excessively delicate, so much 
£0 a8 ulmost to }cok like silk paper, and exactly the shape of the flower 
of the hop, the overlaying of which by each other in tubular, or rather 
bell, form, produces the appearance of the beautiful blossom in question. 
Miss Nicholls’ imitations }-y means of shells are excellent, and, we ob- 
served, excited a great deal of remark and admiration; Another speci- 
men, also from the same source, is a basket made of small white shells, 
containing a large Louquet in coloured valves, imitating the natural hues 
of brightly-tinted flowers. The dyes of the shell are just as vivid as those 
of the flower; but the tiue shade of colour of the latter is, of course, 
difficult, and often impossible to attain. An approximation is all, there- 
fore, that can be expected, and that is brilliantly realised. ‘The bou- 
quiet looks as bright and fairly-hued as nature; and, at a little distance, 
the sputis of the beach might fairly do duty for those of the garden. 

A set of very beautiful and tastefully got-up shell adornments for the 
head uttraet a good deul of the ladies’ attention, They are arranged in 
sprigs and sprays, the shells employed being almost all of the flat and 
semi-transparent order, So delicate is the work, that the ornaments 
trenle and quiver as you puss them, Some of them are intended to 
imitate flowers avd heads of corn. Others are mere funcy work, com- 
posed of graceful and fantastic combinations. The shells are uniformly 
white, and they possess to a great extent that peculiar pearly gloss 
and purity of hue which seems exclusive to productions of the sea. We 
could coneeive these ornaments being very successfully used by ladies 
with perfectly black hair; for others they are of course unfitted—the 
mermaid, with her green locks, to the contrary notwithstanding. Nor 
could coloured shells, we imagine, be employed with anything like good 
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lection of flower clusters formed from shells, are our own Channel 
Islese The materials exhibited haye all been gathered on their shores, 
and we think that, upon the whole, the variety of shells and the bright- 
ness of colouring tather exceed the transatlantic specimens. We doubt, 
however, if the workmanship be quite so delicate in the design, or so 
tasty. The general principle of arranging shells so as to represent full 
budding or full bloom flowers seems exactly the same on both sides of 
the ocean. The Guernsey and Jersey artists, however, appear to prefer’ 
spreading out their flowers, asit were, upon a flat surface, like flowersin a 
plate, rather than erranging them in a shell-made basket or vase. It is 
in this respect that the Bahama articles, by their lighter and more sym- 
metrical look, carry off the palm of elegance. So far as imitation of 
nature goes, both sets of artists are much upon a level, and they have in 
genera! chosen the same classes and specimens of flowers to reproduce. 
By the way, we omitted to mention, that on one of the Bahama bouquets, 
abutterfly, made entirely of different coloured shells, is represented as 
resting upon the flowers. We presume that there is no pretence 
to entomologic exactness in the marking of the creature's wings, 
but the effect is good and genuine-like notwithstanding. Besides this 
ehell fancy work, a collection of all the raw materials for the prosess 
found upon the shores of the Channel Islands, is also shown. 

In the apparent universal tendency to arrange shells into flowers or fan- 
ciful devices, i ad of working them up into grottosand abominablelittle 
imitations of rocks, as would have been the case twenty or thirty years 
ago. we {rice the progress of public taste. The excellence of the imita- 
tions of the flower-garden shows that there is a natural rasemblance 
between the stape and the marking of the productions of the pirterre 
arid those of the beach, to the extent, atleast. of rescuing the in zenious 
and tasteful branch of funcy industry, which would seek to represent by 
permanent substances the fleeting beauties of the garden, fron the 
charge which we heard brought against it, of being 2 mere silly conceit, 
upon which time and industry are equally flung away. 

Shells are used to some extent, when polished and brightened up, as 
ornaments, by the Eastern nations, In India, a curious collection of 
these adornments, cut from the valves, and highly polished, is shown. 
Along with the tools which are used in the manufacture, one of the circular 
saws, for cutting out portions from the flat shell, works upon the 
same principle as the trepan saw used by surgeons to elevate 
und cut out a fractured and depressed portion of the skull. 
‘The shells are highly polished, and wrought into a variety of shapes— 
some of them not devoid of elegance; but the natural form of the 
smalier species used in the Bahama and Channel Island ornaments is 
far more truly graceful, and far better fitted, without the aid of any 
cutting ay polishing instrument, for the purposes of personal adornment, 
s, however, are what the Oriental potentate or millionaire 
priveipally prizes in the list of gauds which are won from the 
ocean—not because they are more beautiful than shells, but because they 
are precious and rare, Eastern ornamental workmanship is often skil- 
ful end ingenious; but the value of the material is its usually prevailing 
characteristic; and, accordingly, in the rich ormaments and articles of 
ceremonial costume exhibited, we continually find rude settings with 
almost priceless gems. Most of the pearls exhibited are either strang 
for wear as bracelets or necklaces, or attached by some deft feat of 
tailoring to richly embroidered and gold-inwoven cloth, or roughly set 
in silver ornaments. Several of the Oriental pearl strings contain 
splendid specimens of the gem—the largest stones generally disposed in 
the centre. One state jacket or jerkin is very remarkable for two 
triangular putches on either shoulder, we think, each of which may be 
three or four inches long, and nearly as broad at the broadest part; 
this superficies of cloth being, as it were, paved with pearl, each about 
the size of a grain of Indian corn, and set as close to each other as they 
will lie ‘fhe means of attaching the gems to the cloth do not appear. 


current story of Prince Esterhazy having a hussar jacket so richly 
embroidered with the gems in question, of all sizes, that he loses, upon 
the SveRRE Ss £100 worth of pearls every time he wears his precious gar- 
ment. 

Turning to the Western world, we find that the collection of pearls 
shown in the Exhibition comprises the largest, and one of the largest, in 
the world. The former is in Mr. Hope’s collection, and, with its com- 
panion specithens of precious stones, attracts a constant crowd round the 
Koh-i-noor-like cage in which the gems are deposited. The largest pearl 
in the world is certainly not the prettiest; it has very little lustre or 
brilliancy. and, at one end, is disfigured by dusky blue veins and cloudy 
discolorations, ' Still the gem is very remarkable, weighing, as it does, 
1800 grains, being two inches in length, and double as many 
in circumference. At the smaller end, the shape is an oblong 


square. ‘The pearl is set in a gold clasp, an arrangement which 
gives the whole affairthe look of a large seal. The large but not the 
lurgest pearl, isa far more beautiful gem, Itis:sshown by Messrs, Hunt 
and Roskill, and was once the property of the Princess Isabella, of Cas- 
tile. Although not hulf the size of the Hope pearl, this gem is of the 
most perfect iustre, without a speck or flaw to clond the shining purity of 
the mass, which is circular, tapering away at one end into a point. Near 
it are placed, however, decidedly the must curious pearl features of the 
Exhibition. Pearls burnished and set, arranged in parures or necklaces, 
are common sights, but pearls in their native oysters are spectacles not 
every day to be met with. The fact that the pearl is nothing more or less. 
than a diseased growth of the fishis now generally known, and it is eer- 
tuimly suggestive of some odd reflections. The poor oyater which pro- 
duced Mr. tiope’s 1800: grain specimen, must have been ina most unhappy 
condition of disorder, and would, no doubt, be only too thankful to any 
benevo}ent operator who would extractthe nuisance and keep the morbid 
growth for his pains. The fact of a diseased animal's development being 
esteemed, merely because the substance produced is smooth, to the 
touch and lustrous to the eye, a precious gem for which men diye 
into the sea, and which has in all ages formed one of 
the principal adornments of riches and beauty on occasions 
of the greatest state and ceremony, is certainly a wonderful sathe upon 
the taste for, and the fictitious value attached to, gemsin general. 
Leoking at the Koh-i-Noor as a mere lump of crystallised charcoal, 
and on the adornment of the Spanish Princess as @ mere morsel of a 
sick oyster, a sort of corn growing from the shell, it seems as if ‘their. 


estimated value ought to ooze out of them as streams glide away, and 


esenpe the grasp of cur re-awakening senses. Nothing of the kind, 
however. It is true, indeed, that the vast sums which have been given 


by semi-barbarous potentates for celebrated gems will never again 


change hands upon similar occasions; but there seems to be no gi 
Geclinein the taste for oe 
paratively large amounts forthem. We may be fully aware th: 
diamond is only crystallised charcoal, and that pearl is only 

cyster-shell ; but, somehow or other, neither loses its- charms, ¢ 
crowd around the most brilliant specimens. 


‘They are not generally much to be depended upon, if we can credit the ~ 


stones, nor in the readiness to give com-_ 
ab 
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for ita productions in this 


= Jon » have a certain local 


; “ Corran e 
exe onthe only acne however, of native 
pearls which we notice in the Exhibition, beyond 
@ half dozen little discoloured globules, about the 
size of pins’ heads, from the Channel Islands, are 
the specimens of Irish pearls, many of them, we 
believe, found in the Shannon, and which are set 
in black bog oak, which, by the force of contrast, 
sets off their lustre to the best possible advantage, 
‘These fresh-water productions are, we think, rather 
larger and more lustrious than the American river 
pearls; but there is little to choose in the way of 
beauty between them. Mother of pearl, the shining 
lining of the oyster shell, and which is certainly, 
changing its colours as it does under the different 
angles of the falling rays, afar more beautiful sub- 
stance than the dim uniform grey pearl itself—mo- 
ther of pearl is principally exhibited by the papier 
maché manufacturers, who use it copiously in their 
glittering wares, to which, indeed, it furnishes some 
of their prettiest attributes. An inlaid table or chess- 
poard of mother of pearl, gleaming and glancing 
Jike the amethyst and emerald as the eye catches it 
in different lights, forms one of the gayest and most 
graceful ornaments of the drawingroom. 


POTTERY FOUNTAINS, &¢.—BY RIDGEWAY 
AND CO, Pee 
‘We engrave specimens of these very serviceable 
fountains, basins, &c., in pottery, msn utnghared by: 
Ridgeway and Co., of ‘Newcastle-under-Lyme, whic! 
deserve to be extensively known and patronised, 
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POTTERY FOUNTAIN, &€. BY RIDGEWAY AND CO. 


A LADY’S GLANCE AT TBE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
No, 5. 

Havina, in former glances at the Great Exhibition, directed my ate 
tention to the flowers, laces, silks, and jewellery,I propose commencing 
my present paper with some observations on another branch of attire, 
which appears likely to become of increasing interest to ladies in general, 
and to those of our own country in particular. of shavols, the simplest 
and earliest form of manufactured clothing, the display in the Crystal 
Palace is both rich and varied; almost every nation has performed its 
part towards rendering the collection perfect, by contributing specimens 
remarkable either for beauty or ingenuity of construction. Thus, shawls” 
of every conceivable texture and every imaginable appellation are here 
assembled together. India sends its rich variety, to which I shall here- 
after revert. Tunisits Jerby shawls, white and coloured, with the coarse 
mantles worn by the Bedouins, and apeculiarsort made expressly for the 
Jews. From Russia we haye specimens in white goat's hair 
exhibited by the wife of a Cossack. From Switzerland, others 
of the most exquisitely embroidered muslin. Norway and Sweden 
gend examples in cotton made in West Gothland, by the 
peasantry of that province. Even a negro tribe from the 
western extremity of Africa contribute cotton shawls, of which the 
mateiial is grown and worked up by themselves. Lastly, Queen Pomare, 
from the Society Islands, adds an interesting specimen of native industry 
made frcm the bark of the bread-fruit tree, and adorned with a fringe 
procured frem the Hibiscus. It is most interesting to observe these 
simple efforts of untrained ingenuity thus brought into close proximity 
with the elaborate productions of France and England, and the still 
more highly prized Cashmere, wrought from the wool of the Thibet 
goat, the inhabitant ofthe “happy valley of ‘perpetual spring.” It would be 
a study of some little interest, could we trace all the minute advances in 
the art of shawl] weaving and dyeing, comparing the first coarse fabrics 
with their meaningless lines and rambling curves intended for deeora- 
tions, with the present perfection of colour and elegance of pattern, 
which have been the results of patient research, and of experiments 
almost infinite in number, It is not, however, to the offerings of a dawn- 
ing civilization that I must now direct the attention of my readers, but 
rather to those masterpieces of Eastern magnificence which are 
presented to our view in the Indian courts of the Great 
Exhibition. On approaching the glass cases in which these 
treasures are enshrined, our attention is attracted by various speci- 
mens of a description of brocade called Kincol » principally sent from. 
Benares, but also from Ahmedabad and Trichinopoly. Although appa- 
rently intended for robes rather than for shawl drapery, this material 
has many of the characteristics of the rich searfs by which it is imme~ 
diately surrounded ; the favourite pine pattern of different sizes is the 
decoration usually selected in both. In several examples of kincobs the 
small gold or silver pine is woven on some dark eclour, but in one in- 
stance the background is entirely of wrought gold; and, from the absence 
of any other perceptible material, it might almost be described as some 
metallic substance, made pliable by the most consummate art. It 
fully realices the descriptions in the “ Arabian Nights” of the adorn- 
ment of the young princes whom the storyteller desires especially 
to honour. We next observe a scarf, the groundwork of which is also 
gold, but the pattern, executed in silver, is of a somewhat singular 
description. It represents scenes of Indian life, ladies in palanquins, 
elephants, horsemen, &c., and would seem to be the work of some 
patient artist, ungifted with imagination, who, though employing the 
richest materials, could only copy in rough outline objects with which 
he was most familiar. The homeliness of this design forms quite a con- 
trast to the delicate silver muslin with which it is closely associated, in 
which the minuteness of detail defies all attempt at description. A 
haw] of surpassing beauty is exhibited, of which the background is 
entirely of gold; it has a emall round centre, broad border, and deep 
pines at the comers, all embroidered in raised silver, which at a short 
distance assumes the appearance of large pearls; whilst various-co- 
loured beetles’ wings, which are plentifully introduced, give the effect of 
precious stones. Judging from its beauty, the price of this shawl must 
‘be something enormous ; and so skilfully are its various decorations 
plended together, that, although each individual ornament is brilliant in 
itself, no idea of gaudiness suggests iteelf to the mind. The sole defect 
which our modern taste could discover in this specimen is, that its size 
is scarcely large enough to admit of the graceful folds which render a 
shawl, as now worn, so elegant a form of attire. Two very large scarfs 
of crimson and mulberry-coleured silk, down the centres of which run 
stripes of gold, about an inch and a half wide, are, with their deep gold 
borders, twoof the most effective, and, for actual use, most tasteful articles 
in this department. A blue shawl, from Lahore, is worthy of remark, 
from the extreme fineness of its texture; the ground is almost covered 
by a graceful led A red scarf, simply em- 
as the most costly mate- 


yerhaps, to distinguish it to the eye of the uninitiated, is valued 
and admired above every other description by those who are conversant 
with the subject in detail. ‘The number of these shawls displayed in the 
Crystal Palace has recently gradually diminished, the danger of injury 
from ‘sun and dust, probably, rendering their withdrawal necessary ; 
enough, however, still remain to gratify the curiosity and reward our pa- 
tience even for a visit of some duration. Two examples, of very fine 
texture, are worthy of remark, as appearing to have afforded the models 
for several of the most successful imitations of our own manufacturers, 
A blue Cashmere, in the Indian department, is almost too beautiful for 
any description to do it justice; another, worked in green, crimson, blue, 
and scarlet, and embroidered in gold and silver, is very handsome. Several 
examples of these shawls may be described as consisting principally of 
border, the diameter of the centres scarcely exceeding ten or twelve 
inches; the pine and the palm, variously arranged, with a diversity 
of colours skilfully blended, usually form the decoration. One remarka- 
ble exception to this general rule may be seen in the French division of 
the Exhibition, in the form of a splendid Indian shawl, which is there 
displayed as a curiosity. It is a large scarf shawl. on which the pattern 
runs upwards from each end and almost to the centre in the form of a 
pyramid, the outline of which is decorated with flags on a white ground. 
On close inspection, a ‘Chinese temple reveals itself, with every variety 
of acornment which such an edifice would be likely to present. Doors, 
bay windows, jalousies, cages of birds depending from the balcony, 
others at liberty to enjoy themselves in the foliage around—nothing has 
been omitted, even to the most minute details. It is certainly an admir- 
able piece of workmanship, and merits careful examination, as at a mere 
casual glance its beauties might be overlooked. 

The genuine Cashmere was frst introduced into England in the year 
1666. Of the nature of its reception at that period we are not informed, 
but it would, doubtless, be valued as a curiosity rather than estimated 
according to its intrinsic merits. From that period, individual specimens, 
generally the property of Anglo-Indians, to whom they had been pre- 
sented by some native prince, were occasionally seen; but it was not 
until the middle of the last century that they became objects of general 
merchandise in this country, nor until some time afterwards were they 
familiar even to those interested in such matters, their price confining 
them, then as now exclusively to the possession of the very 
rich. Since the beginning of the present century many cir- 
cumstances have combined to diffuse throughout Europe a taste 
for these elegant fabrics. It is well known that the Emperor 
Napoleon, in his march to scenes of conquest, was too wise to omit any 
opportunity of adding glory to his country or grace to his arms; hence 
the savant and man of letters followed in his train, to glean from foreign 
lands all that might enlighten or embellish his own, The artist eye of 
Denon and his associates, who accompanied the Egyptian expedition, 
was quick to discover and to gather everything that was beautiful, not 
only from that country of ancient memories, but from the wandering 
tribes collected there from the Eastern empire—nothing was too great 
or too minute for their observation. ‘fhe filmy muslin, the Delhi scarf, 
the Cashmere handkerchief and shawl, were collected and imported to 
France. Josephine, the queen of taste, adopted them all more or less; 
but the Cashmere, especially, was too effective, when associated with the 
Greek style of dress, which she had herself introduced, not to become a 
Sureur with her, and, consequently, with the higher classes of her country- 
women, from whom it extended to our own, Many amusing anecdote 
are related respecting this taste of the Empress, and the risks encoun- 
tered by her employces, in endeavouring to secure a succession of these 
costly favourites for her wardrobe at a time when France was at war 
with the whole world. An eye-witness relates, that on one occa- 
sion two exquisite shawls had been secured for her, differ- 
ing materially from all her former acquisitions—they were of 
the finest undyed white wool. In the elation of the moment, 
consequent on so pleasant a piece of good fortune, Josephine communi- 
cated the fact to Napoleon, who, on this occasion, neither reproved her 
extravagance, nor proceeded to calculate how far their price would have 
gone towards clothing a regiment of soldiers; in fact, he appeared 
almost if not quite as well satisfied as herself. On the evening of the 
same day, the court at the Tuileries was about to visit the opera, when, 
on descending the stairs, two members of the party, whom Jusephine had 
little cause to love, were simultaneously seized with a shivering fit. 
Josephine, in the simplicity of her heart, offered tosend for shawls. An 
affirmative nod from Napoleon fo an attendant was immediately 
answered by the introduction of the highly-prized acquisitions of the 
morning, which were immediately seized by the Emperor, and placed on 
the shoulders of the two ladies, apparently much to their satisfaction, 
but equally to the dismay of the Empress, to whom the smothered laugh 
of her husband revealed his share in this domestic plot at her expense. 
She could not console herself with the hope of resuming her lost 
favourites when they had served the occasion, since her high rank 

luded the possibility of her wearing articles which had been exhibited 
yy others in the face of all Paris, As, however, but few really new 
shawls were then attainable, she had, doubtless, had the reversion of 
many which had been worn by far more questionable characters in the 
country from which they came. 
The value of a Cashmere shawl] depends no less on the quality of the 
wool from which it is made, than on the amount of labour and skill 
employed in its manufacture. Each fleece produces about eight ounces 
of the finest quality; each ounce of fine wool requires the labour of a 
day to separate it from that of a less valuable description, which, in its 
turn, is a and again separated, and worked up in fabrics of inferior 
quality. is delicate wool, once the sole produce of a remote country, 
has been cultivated with some success in many parts of Europe, and even 
by ourselves. About twenty years since, a gentleman who had travelled 
for many in the East, and had imbibed its tastes, da 
small of Thibet goats in Surrey, and exhibited, with natural pride, 
two shawls made from their wool, but at a cost too considerable for 
private enterprise to repeat. 

In connexion with the subject of genuine Cashmere shawls, a slight 
sketch related by a traveller, of some amusing circumstances which 
attended their ity years since, may not be con- 
t At a miserable village called Makarieff, on 
the confines of Europe and Asia, was held annually a fair, which 
‘was attended by merchants of all nations, and at which 


property of the most valuable description was exhibited for sale, ue 
_ the articles of1 i} Cashmere 
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of an engagement, the goods were introduced, and the principals com- 
menced their part of the negotiation. This consisted in enthusiastic 
praise of his merchandize by the cwner, and contemptuous criticisms on 
it by the would be purchaser. The latter then made a direct offer, upon 
which the seller rose as if to leave the room; this purpose, if entertained, 
was frustrated by the brokers, who brought him back by main foree—they 
contended and struggled, and it was a scene of confusion difficult to ima. 
gine. When this had proceeded for some time, and the brokers conceived 
that they had sufficiently persuaded the poor Hindoo seller, who acted 
throughout a most, passive part, they seized his hand, and forcibly endea- 
voured to place it. in that of the buyer, who held out his own, and re- 
peated his offer with a loud voice. The Hindoo always resisted, wrap- 
ping up his hond in the wide sleeve of his robe, and repeating his original 
price in a lachrymose tone. When this comedy had con.inued for some 
time, the brokers, after many additional struggles, compelled the seller 
to ratify the treaty by placing his hand in that of the purchaser. When 
this ceremony was performed, great tranquility prevailed, although the 
Hindoo appeared inclined to weep, and regretted bitterly his own precipita- 
tion. Allthat had passed, ridiculous though it may seem, was indispen- 
sable, as, unless the owner appeared to have Leen duped and deceived, 
and, if he had not been sufficiently pushed, pulled, and otherwise ill 
used, he repented the transaction until the next fair, when it was more 
than usually difficult to bring him to terms. I should add, that when 
the time and mode of payment was arranged, small bowls of rice were 
brought in, and the ceremony concluded with a prayer, in which all 
present united, notwithstanding their diversity of creed. 

‘The value and importance attached to Oriental shawls offer, I trust, 
sufficient justification for the space here devoted to them; but our 
attention is now fully due to those of European manufacture, the beauty 
of which entitles them, likewise, to a description of some length. It 
may readily be supposed, that in a country like rance, where govern~ 
ment lends its fostering aid to every branch of manuiucture demanded by 
the national taste, the progress of shawl weaying has been both marked 
and satisfactory. Hence the display of this descri:t.un of clothing will 
be found to occupy a considerable space in the Fren:': department of the 
Great Exhibition. Although each example is more ) j2as attractive, I 
must confine my notice to two of superlative beauty: N», 1592 isthe pro- 
duction of Duche and Co., Rue des Petits Péres, Paris; the ctler (1621) is 
the property of the Duchess of Orleans, and was manufacturod by Heb »rt 
and Son, Rue du Mail, Paris. It would not be possible to do full justice to 
the intricate pattern displayed in the first-mentioned shawl by mere 
description, but 1 will endeavour to give some idea of its beauty. It ia 
about five yards long, and of proportionate breadth: the pattern consists 
of an irregular border of pines and feathery palm trees, growing up, a3 
it were, from the ends; the rich fruit is half hidden by the foliage, and 
half revealed en 2 small background of shaded silk, gold, and silver; 
the centre is of a new and irregular form, the result of the pecularity of 
design, This shawl is said to contain 240 shades of colour, and I see 
no reason to doubt the fact; it is certainly a chef d’wuvre, and richly 
merited the medal awarded to it atthe Wrench exposition. We now 
turn to the one above alluded to as belonging to the Duchess of Or- 
leans. It is wrought of pure Cashmere wool, the colours of which are 
deep and rich, but not remarkably numerous; the pattern is chaste and 
quiet, composed principally of straight lines, and presenting something 
of an Egyptian character. Thesé two shawls are perfect specimens of 
their respective kinds: one magnificent enough to enliven the most 
simple attire ; the other, though-exquisitely elegant, sufficiently quiet and 
sober to subdue the most showy and brilliant toilette. Messrs. Chambellan, 
of the Rue des Fossés Montmartre, also exhibit some scarfs and shawls 
of great interest: one, of the usual pine pattern, but considerably elon- 
gated and intermingled, is very effective. Messrs, Lion and Co. display 
(1327) two shawls of a new description, called brocaded Cashmere: al- 
though not favourably placed for inspection, the patterns, no less than 
the gold and silver wrought in, present all the characteristics of rich 
brocade. Many other specimens of different kinds, as silk barége, &c., 
are extremely beautiful, and worthy of all honour; but my space only 
permits me to mention them in terms of general admiration. 

Although our own countrymen have never had the advantage pos- 
sersed by their French neighbours in the patronage of Government, or 
been encouraged in any remarkable degree by the countenance of the 
higher classes of the country, in the manufacture of shawls, we cannot 
do otherwise than warmly congratulate them on the display which they 
have been enabled to make in this department of the Exhibition. 
Fettered as their enterprise has necessarily been, by the duty still ex- 
isting on cardbeard and other requisite materials (from which their 
foreign rivals are wholly exempt), it is a matter of surprise that they 
should have succeeded in producing specimens of so high a elass, both 
in fabric and design. The well-known predilection of the Queen 
for this form of clothing, and the introduction, as a fashion, of printed 
meslins, with which our Continental neighbours always associate an 
elegant shawl, appear likely to give a great and deserved impetus to this 
branch of our native art. In the production of woollen or Scotch 
shawls, where the machinery required is less expensive, and for which 
the demand is almost universal, we have no succesaful rivals, notwith- 
standing the many beautiful specimens contributed from) Saxony and 
elsewhere, In the South-West Transept Gallery we find a collection of 
shawls, the honour of which is chiefly though not exclusively due to the 
manufacturers of Paisley and Norwich, Amongst the number of the 
former, Mr. R, Kerr has greatly distinguished himself by the exquisite 
texture and general elegance of his productions (No. 300). They are 
described as India long and square shawls; and, could we divest our- 
selves of the unquestioning veneration engendered by the fame and 
value of their Oriental rivals, it is probable that we might regard these 
beautiful imitations as equally deserving of approval. Leaving this 
point to the decision of my readers, I may observe merely that one 
specimen in this case is, in my opinion, unsurpassed by any other in this 
department; it is almost covered with a fine pattern of more than 
ordinary elegance, which is relieved by a background of scarlet: this 
brief description, however, can give but an imperfect idea of its excellent 
effect, Messrs. Morgan and Co., also of Paisley (299), display a varied 
assortment of great merit. Those most attractive to the eye are the 
long shawls, woven of Cashmere yarn, of silk and wool, termed the 
Mosaic style: of these two may be particularly distinguished—a blue one 
purchased by her Majesty, and another of white, the design for which 
rather resembles an antique urn. Amidst the numerous contributions 
fiom Scotland, those which I have mentioned are not, of course, the only 
ones remarkable for their perfection ; but, as there is much similarity of 
pattern between them, an enumeration would become tedious. The 
well established reputation of the Norwich silk shaw/s is worthily sup- 
ported by Messrs. Towler and Campin; but their productions, though 
beautiful, are of the ordinary patterns, and need no special description. 
A curiosity is displayed by Mr. Blakely, of Norwich, the manufacturer, 
in the shape of an Anglo-Indian scarf, which has been sold to the Queen. 
The principal part is of a greenish blue, ornamented with small pinesin 
gold thread: it certainly possesses the merit of being a most perfect 
imitation of Indian fabric, every minute detail being copied, even to the 
dullness of the gold. Imust not omit to associate the names of Clab- 
burn and Son with the other successful exhibitors of Norwich manu- 
factures, since their case (284) is very attractively ornamented with 
Cashmere, Albanian, and spun silk shawls of much beauty. The almost 
universal patronage bestowed, since their reeent introduction, on the 
barége shawls, has induced the manufacturers to devote much attention 
to these very elegant and useful articles of summer clothing. Of this 
fact we have evidence in the numerous examples here displayed,amongst 
which those made by Mr. Swaisland, of Crayford,undoubtedly bear away 
the palm. The peculiar merit of these shawls consists in the brilliancy 
and depth of the colours employed in the ornamental pattern, which is 
perfectly clear and distinct, although printed.on the thinnest and most 
delicate texture. In this case (283) are three specimens equally beauti- 
ful ; one is of a chocolate brown with satin checks,and deep pine pattern 
border, the second of bright scarlet, and the third of blue, the designs 
in each being different. Messrs. Holmes and Co., of Regent-street, 
exhibit (280) a novelty in tlie circular shawls, designed by themselves: 
they are presented to view in various colours, all adorned with the o - 
dinary shawl bordering. At a short distance’ from these we have the 
opportunity of observing their effect when made up, which much re- 
sembles that of the Arab or gipsy cloaks. A very handsome green one. 
is displayed in a separate glass case, with a hood of the same material, 
similarly bordered and lined with green satin; it forms, as may be ima- 


ed, a very elegant wrap. 

ieee concluding my survey of shawls in general, I must 
not omit to direct attention to two plain Cashmeres exhibited 
by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, which are situated in the 
Nave of the Building. They were manufactured in Yorkshire, and are 
especially as being made of wool grown in this country: # fall 
description of the process was given in a recent Number of the Inuus- 
TRATED NEWS. 

The space occupied by the examination of articles of manufacture 0 
varied and beautiful as the shawls in the Great Exhibition, compels me 
to defer noticing the miscell aneous objects of interest to ladies until the 
next and concluding paper of the present series, 
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LADY'S EMBROIDERED DRESS. BY SMITH AND WHYTE, 
OF GLASGOW. 


Messrs. Smith and Whyte, of Glasgow, are large producers of em- 
broidered muslins, and two specimens which» they exhibit—an, em- 


LADY'S, DRESS,—BY WHYTE. 


broidered: robe dé chambre, and a lady’s dress—are extremely handsome 
specimens of that: manufacture. Our wives and daughters certainly 
need not go to France for embroidery,,when such as that forwarded 
from Ireland and Scotland is within their reach, 


WEDDING-CAKE,—BY R, GUNTER, 
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SPECIMENS OF TAIR-WORK—BY MIR. PORRER, 
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“JNDIA-RUBRER BATH.—BY ¢. HANCOCK, 


GROUP OF SILVER.—BY REID, NEWCASTLE, 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Tus week we present our readers with another Extra Supplement half- 
sheet, Gratis, comprising representations of a vast number of objects of 
interest, in various departments of useful and ornamental art. We shall 
jot down a few notes in regard to the more important of them. 

This magnificent centre ornament and plateau, by Messrs, Hunt and 
Roskell, which stands im the West Nave, near the Canadian depart- 
ment, has been executed with a view to exhibit the capabilities of silver 
in its application to sculpture and decorative art. It is adapted as 
a stand for flowers by day, and as a candelabrum by night; and 
with these objects the various groups are selected to agree in subject. 
On each quarter of the plateau are groups representing the seasons: 
Flora, attended by her nymphs, playing with flowers, and a lamb, per- 
sonifying Spring, Zephyrs, bearing on their shoulders a female figure, 
crowned with wheat, and carrying the sickle, representing Summer. 
Autumn is typified by the figures of Silenus, Bacchus, and Pomona. 
‘Winter by aged Sai urnus, who, seated on ja leafless tree, spreads his 
mantle over shivering nature. - On his left is a figure representing storm 
and tempest, accompanied by wolves. Beneath the groops are the signs 
of the Zodiac. On the foot of the centre ornament are figures repre- 
senting the quarters of the world, each being accompanied by appro- 
priate animals. The alto-relievo around the column represents Day and 
Night, attended by the Hours; and around the stem which supports the 
vase are four figures, re- si 
presenting the elements, 
The whole is richly de- 
corated with ornament of 
the Cinque Cento period. 

Mr. B. Hill, of Olney, 
produces several speci- 
mens of Pillow-Lace (en- 
graved on page 435), a 
manufacture for which the 
county of Buckingham- 
shire has long been famous . 
The execution of the seve- 
ral patterns is exceedingly 
good, and shows that capa- 
bilities for the production 
of fine lace exist at home 
as wellasabroad. Ladies 
who cheapen 2 collar or a 
piece of edging little know 
the amount of labour re- 

fired in lace-making, 
and still less the wretched 
poverty of lace-makers. 
In the agricultural dis-_ 
tricts of Bedford, Buck-~ 
ingham, and Northamp- 
tonshire, there are up- 
wards of 30,000 people 
(women and children) em- 
ployed in making lace. 
The average weekly earn- 
ings of women is not more 
than 2s., while that of 
children is about 8d. In 
the production of the spe- 
cimen engrayed, com- 
prising an oak-branch with 
pendent acorns, encircled 
with laurel-leaves, there 
are upwards of 700 “ bob- 
bins” employed, and the 
number of stitches in a 
yard is considerably more 
than a million. It would 
take a lace-maker, work- 
ing twelve hours per day, 
five weeks to make a single 
yard. 

Some notion of the pro- 
cess of lace-making may 
be gathered from an in- 
spection of the lace pil- 
low exhibited by Messrs. 
Groucock and Co., placed 
on one of the bridges in 
Class 19, and which is an 
object well worthy of ob- 
servation, on account of 
its singular appearance 


carmen the comers, 
‘The Conyolvulus Sik 
Pattern, by Hill and Co.y oe 
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of Spitalfields (engraved on page 435), is of extremely light and graceful 
design, well adapted for the height of sumitiier. 

M. Defaux exhibits three pianofortes in various styles. That which 
we engrave on page 440 is extremely bold in design, and gaudy as to 
decoration—black and gold: . The effect, however, is that of heaviness, 
and is by no means to our taste. 5 

‘The house of Woolams aid Co. has not allowed itself to be behind 
others in the great improvement whieh has lately taken place in the 
manufacture of decoration. In all the works which they exhibit (except 
their “ Tudor” pattern) may be seen the satisfactory effects produced by 
colours rendered clear and distinct by proper manipulation, good draw- 
ing, and harmonious arrangement of tints, suited to the purpose of the 
various apartments for which they are separately intended. 

The Ladies’ Dress, of French merino, by Smith and White, of 
Glasgow (engraved on page 435), is embroidered on a three-graduated 
flower-pattern, with the rose, thistle, and shamrock. This dress exhibits 
two new features in embroidery, the first; being the, introduction of the 
scolloping round the bottom of the flounces, whieh is put in with the 
pattern, and formed by the pattern instead of a formal festoon scollop, 
separate altogether from the pattern, as’ used formerly’ to ‘be worked ; 
the other the introduction of shading in these dresses, produced by the 
use of silk dyed in four shades. he effect is very pleasing. 

The specimen of Silk Damask, by Messrs. Houldsworth (engraved 
at the foot of page 438), is @ yery brilliant one; the flower pattern 


€ENTRE-PIECE.—BY HUNT AND ROSKELL. 
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(Gratis. 
coming out very boldly aboye the scroli-work, which is of graceful form 
That on the opposite page, from the same house, is rich in appearance, 
though we do not approve of the imitation of glacé in a silk pattern. 

Amongst the articles of a decorative character, we were particularly 
struck. with the Muslins for Dresses and Window-curtains by Messrs. 
Mair, Son, and Co.,,0f Glasgowwand Tondon (engraved on page 438). 
These muslins are figured in the loom, and haye a beautiful effect. The 
specimen which we have selected for-engraying is a floral subjeet, very 
graceful and pretty design and execution. 

The Mousselin de Laine of Liddiards (engraved on page 438) isa mag- 
nificent specimen of printing on textile fabrics. The colours are wonder- 
fully bright and effective. All of Liddiard’s productions are admirable 
in colours, and effective in design. 

The Silk and Worsted Damasks, by M‘Crea and Co., of Halifax (en- 
graved on page 438), exhibit great boldness in the patterns, and are 
effectively executed. 

Dewar, Son, and Co.’s Table-Cover (see page 498) is of extremely rich 
appearance—perhaps a little too close in the arrangement of the 
flowers at the corners. 

The very elegant Pianoforte engraved on page 440 is from the manu- 
faetory of Mr. A. Dimoline, Bristol. The-fonndation is made from 
the best white Archangel deal, the sound-board of thé finest Swiss 
pine, the strings from the most perfect wire made’; it is also strengthened 
by metallic plates and bolts. The-action presents & well-wrought piece 

_of mechanism, quite a pic- 
ture in itself, registered 

by Aet 6 and 7 Vic., ¢, 65.; 

its intrinsic merit being in 

its lightness and rapidity 
of touch. The compassis 
seven octaves. The ex- 
terior, or case, is of papier 
maché and mother-o’-pearl, 
and has been manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Jennens 
and Bettridge. The de- 
sign is Italian: the out- 
line is elegantly carved, 
notwithstanding the some- 
what untractable cha- 
racter of the material ; the 

lid of the key-board, the 

upright ends, and the top 

exhibiting very graceful 

Sweeping lines. The style 

is at once bold and ele- 

gant: the ornaments are 
in excellent keeping. The 

artists Shave selected a 

plain black for the body; 
{> and upon this is laid the 

zainbow-hued mother-o’- 
pearl, the varying colours 
of which give warmth to 
the design, while they pre- 
serve its purity and repose. 
The boards underneath 
and above the key-board 
are richly perforated. The 
upper one is divided into 
three panels, each of which 
is enriched by an inlaid 
centre-piece. 

Our seeond page con- 
tains Engravings of seye- 
ral elegant productions in 
the carriage department, 
some of which exhibit 
novel features of some in- 
terest. 

The first is a Park 
Phaéton, by Silkk and 
Brown, of Long-acre, get 
up in a very elegant and 
costly manner. The body, 
which exhibits gracefal 
curves in the outline, is 
hung upon a swan-necked 
perch carriage, on C and 
under springs. The body 
panels are painted an eme- 
rald green of a dark shade; 
the carriage wheels,a pale 
primrose yellow, delicately 
relieved with green and 
éfimson. The inside is 

. inmed.with, emerald- 
i ‘coloured. figurei silk, and 
“green and white velvet 
“Yace {the moimtings and 
wheel hoops re of silver ; 
the hook at the end of the 
pole® forming a double- 


_ "Phe “underspring Step- 
‘piece by Hall- 
marke.and; Adelbert, is a 
handsome.and serviceable 
em eartinge; the workman- 


ship and colouring of that 
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PHARTON.—-BY SILK AND BROWN, LONG-ACIT: 


WIHITE’S PATENT TUGS, 


excellent style and quality which distinguish all. the works of this old- 
established house. t ; 
= = s vis Jones, Brothers, of Brussels, exhibit four very light and elegant car- 
niages,a cab phattonya ealeche (which we engrave), and a t ‘. Wor 
make and style they fairly compete with many of the best: things of the 
kind on this side the Channel. eet Ht 
Kesterton’s Amempton Carriage is intended to combine ani open 
and a:close carriage in one, upon a plan whielvis exceedingly ingenious, 
with as little.complexity as possible. The open carriage is constimcted 
as adouble step-piece barouche, with a half-head, which is raised and 
lowered in the usual manner; and it is also furnished with a folding 
Knee-flap, which is remoyed when the close carriage is formed. The 
front portion of the Amempton te form the close cartinge is made of 
framed work, with double concave corners at bottom and quadrant 
glasses above, and furnished with doors, door-glasses, and front glasses, 
made to rise and fall at pleasure ; the whole being surmounted or covered 
by a roof. The framework is secured to the head of the barouche by 
very simple fastenings, and drops into suitable recesses in the body of 
the carriage. The door-glasses, when down, are received intothe lower 
door, the same as in a carriage permanently closed. The'back of the 
carriage, instead of being flat, is of a curyed. form, by which the sides 


UNDERSPRING STEP-PIRCE BARQUCHE.—-BY UALEMARKE. AND ABDEBERE, DONG-ACRE. 


DOG-CART.—BY H. AND A. HOLMES, DERBY, 
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MERINO DRESS PATTERN,—BY SMITH AND WHITE, GLASGOW,—(SEB FIRST PAGE.) . 
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BULLEARD-TABLE.—RBY THURSTON AND CO 


Messrs. Thurston ard" Co. exhibit a slate-topped billiard-table, made 
of Spanish mahogany, with patent cushions, &c. The legs and frame 
are,carved, in the.respective styles of Elizabeth and Francis)I., and 
have a handsome appearance, The Marking-Board and Oué-Stand are 
ornamented in the same rich manner, oa f 


E ERSIN BILLIARD MARKING-BOARD.—BY THURSTON AND CO. 


are very accurate imitations, of what were much in vogue in the middle 
ages, in which strength and beauty of effect were simultaneously consulted, 
and which a return to Gothi¢ models in architecture almost renders 
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TABLE AND TOP.—BY MESSRS. BANTING. 


The extreme finish which has been bestowed upon the oval Table, Although it cannot be said that the free city of Hamburg has sent 
by Mesars. Banting, was well disérved by the beauty of the wood em- any very wonderful works of art, yet it is certain that the Table repre- 
ployed, and by the very graceful andreally elegant design: itis oneofthe sented underneath is one of the nearest approaches to a really fime work ; 
simple, useful pieces of furniture for which London has become famous. the imlaying, especially of the-historieal pieces, is very good. 


: es retan 
IRON SCROLL-WORK FOR DOOR.—3BY GIDNEY. . 


oo 


unavoidable. ‘They are from the designs of Mr. Teulon, who is also 
_the architect of the new church at Benwick, near Doddington, Isle of 
Ely, to which they are intended to be applied. 


- nip Re TABLEGTFROM HAMBURG. 
In the Bedstead exhibited by Van Balthoven the pretty idea furnished to the — | 

workman has not been carried out with the artistic feeling and skill generally expected 

from Parisian manufacturers. 

‘The Gothic ixen scroll-work and hinges for church doors, exhibited by Mr. Gidney, 


MTT 


BEDSTEAD,—BY VAN BALTHOVES. 
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ELIZABETHAN BILLIARD-TABLE.—BY BURROUGHES AND WATTS. eae 


Above is an Engraving from a billiard table, in the Elizabethan factured by Burroughes and Watts, of Soho-square.~ The “design-is. a 
atyle, manufactured of rich brown English oak, grown in Woburn Park, more simple than that of Thurston's, butof Good character; and the 
on the estate of his Grace the Duke of Bedford, designed and manu- marking-board is upon a different principle. 


Nee 
BEDROOM FURNITURE,—BY TROLLOPE AND SON. 


The Bed-room Set, by Trollope and Sons, is in very good 
‘taste; the material is satin-wood, inlaid with various-coloured 
-woods, The bedstead ‘and dressing-table” have’ turned spiral legs; 

nd the ornamentation throughout, without offending by _re- 


dundancy or undue prominences, is remarkable for ita admirable 
finish. 

The Sideboard by Caldecott (engraved below), in the Elizabethan style 
is capitally fashioned and carved ; the material good old English oak. 
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p uve ily NS mu In the South-Eastern Galleryy amongst some specimens of wall orna- 
t ii | ll | HT In A = ment, stands this design for paper-staining, which is very meritorious, 
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ELIZABETHAN SIDEBOARD.—BY CALDECOTT, 


PAPER PATTERN.—BY SCOTT, CUTHBERTSON, AND CO,—(SEE PAGE 440.) 
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SILK DAMASK.—BY HOULDSWORTH, MANCHESTER.—(SEE FIRST PAGE,) 
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COMMUNION TABLE-COVER.—BY PEGLER, LEEDS. 


The Communion Table-Cover, by Pegler, of Leeds, is a rich specimen 
of damask table-cloths, the design comprising a representation of the 
Last Supper and other appropriate emblems. 


The Silk Pattern, by Boyd, of Spitalfields, exhibits a pretty combina- a group; and which is of additional interest as itia'ta be seen upon the 
loom, in the compartment of the West Nayve-devoted! to Irlalt prodirctions. 


tion of flowers, of various colours. 


One: of the most. brilliant. specimens) of textile: manufacture: itr the 
Exhibition isan Irish poplin, by Messrs. Atkinson,.of Dublin, tlie pat- 
tern of which shows the rose, the thistle, and’ the shamrock combined in 


IRISH POPLIN.—BY ATKINSON, OF DUBLIN.—PATTERN WOVEN IN THE BUILDING. 


introduce it into Ireland, and that even in England itis but little known. 
It is certainly a great improvement on tlie old method of putting in 
coloured flowers with the shuttle, as it only puts in the colours where 
they are wanted in the pattern ; in fact, it should be called an embroi- 
dering machine, as the flowers are formed exactly as if embroidered. 
The use of fringe and gimp in the furniture of rooms is not so 


much in vogue as it was some fifty years ago; still the manufacture 
is kept up, presenting its highest features of excellence, and remark- 
able variety and ingenuity of design, by a few old-established houses. 
R. Burgh, of Bartholomew-elose, exhibits a large assortment ef deep 
bullion fringe, trimmed and ornamented, for windows, ornamental hang- 
ings, drops, ropes, gimps, cords, and tassels’ for drapery, all highly 


SILK PARTERN.—BY BOYD), SPITADEIELDS: 


Tie ground colomisof most: exquidite” blue, the patterm being worked 
in. white: and goltl thread}Gproducing:an effect of extreme richness ‘and 
beauty. 

We were much pleased with the-iigsnious brooading machine attached 
to Messrs, Atitinson’s: Iboom,. aud were informed! they were the first to 


SILK DAMASK.—BY HOULDSWORTH AND CO., MANCHESTER.—(SEE FIRST PAGE.) 


finished productions of their kind, of which we engrave a few speci- 
mens. 

Underneath is a specimem of Mr. Ward's (of Halifax) very beautiful 
furniture damasks;, in which the*figure: is; worked in the warp, and 
which wemore: particularly: referred to in am article in the Supplement 
of the 7th of June: 
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FURNITURE DAMASE,—8Y WARD, OF HALIFAX: 
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PIANOFORTE.—-BY J. B, DEFAUX, BRUSSELS.—(SEE FIRST PAGE.) 


Sieve CUMS PLONE Oe UOTE 


All! 


DECORATION FOR ROOM.—BY MESSRS. WOOLLAMS AND CO,—(SEE FIRST PAGE.) 


PAPIER MACHE PIANOFORTE.—BY A. DIMOLINE, BRISTOL —(SEE FIRST PAGE) 


Lonpon’ Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by WuLiam LirTLe, 198, Strand, 
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TOP OF DECORATION FOR ROOM.—BY MESSRS. HORNE, 


The room decoration, by Messrs. Horne, is a handsome production of 
the kind, uniting floral with arabesque devices, producing a gorgeous 
and satisfactory effect. 


BOTTOM OF DECORATION FOR ROOM.—BY MESSRS. HORNE. 


The three specimens‘of paper patterns—one by Messrs. Hinchliff, the 
other two by Scott, Cuthbertson, and Co.—are extremely meritorious, 


‘PAPER PATTERN.—BY SCOTT, CUTHBERTSON, AND CO, 


the devices being rich in character, exhibiting suffi id 
yet juldiolaniig totavaood. ala as: ame 
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